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LOOM NECESSITIES 


\ Made from the Finest Hickory and Dogwood 


CONNECTING 


BOTTOM 
BLOCKS BOX PLATES 
BINDERS 
RACE PLATES SWELLS CLOTH 


ROLL BLOCKS 
LUG STRAPS 


SWEEPSTICKS Box Fronts Laysword Reed Caps 


Crank or Pitman Arms Lease Rods 


PICKER STICKS 
Creel Sticks Roving Sticks 


(for Draper Looms) 


& Harness Roll Bearings Top Clearer Boards 
a PICKER STICKS Jack Sticks Caner Clearer Roll Sticks 
PARALLEL ‘for © & K Looms) THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY Whip Roll Blocks 

PLUGS Whip Roll Shaft Bearings 
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SONOCO {| 


SINGLE HEAD SPOOL j 
\ 


An original SONOCO development, the 

Single Head Thread Spool features a y 
tapered base that allows even, trouble- “7 
free delivery to the sewing machine 
without “snagging” during “take-off.” 


Made in a wide range of sizes and spe- i 
cial lengths. Colored lacquer tips can be a 
ordered for identification... and special 
scoring and surfaces are available to pre- | 
vent slippage of thread under unusual . 
conditions. 
i” 
SONOCO SPOOLS 
in various size head diameters and barrel lengths 


P. E.—-widely used for bias a 
binding and other narrow a 
fabrics. Can be sulphur- rs 
treated for greater dura- ; 
bility. 
4 
F. F. M.— for winding 
braid, tape and cord. itting Arts | 
Features metal rein- Exhibition ‘ 
forced bushing Astentic City, 2 
April 30-May 4, 195} 


and narrow tape. Crimp- 
ed end construction. 


Booth No. 373-374 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC a 
ONT. CONN. j 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY J 
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#10 DRAPER Drive is Best for Your X & XK Model Looms 


Bi Power is applied direct from the 
Clutch Friction Gear to the Crank Shaft 
Gear rather than through a series of 
parts keyed to the Crank Shaft. This 
greatly reduces the tendency of parts to 
loosen. 


E] The Clutch Friction Gear is equipped 
with hardened steel Clutch Finger Plates 
which eliminate wear caused by Clutch 
Finger action. 


Z¥ After the original setting, Clutch 
Finger adjustment is no longer necessary. 
All further adjustments can be made with 
the Driving Clutch Collar. 


PJ The Driving Clutch Collar and Fingers 
rotate with the Clutch Friction Gear and 
therefore are not subject to torque strain. 
Construction further permits easy re- 
placement of worn parts while the Crank 
Shaft is still in the loom. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Ga 
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HERES THE POIN 


YOU SAVE LABOR 
BOBBIN COST 


agne 
-ounte 


with “TYPE L’’ BoBBIN CLEANING EQUIPMENT | 
Terrell’s fast, efficient Type L machine introduces Labor saving advantages of the Type L have been , 

a new saving in modern bobbin cleaning—longer proved in mills throughout the industry—speed > 

life for bobbins. 90 to 140 quills per minute—easily, safely oper- ; 
ated even by low-skill loyees—quickly ad- 
Feeler waste is removed by the gentle blowing 
ey ; justable to a wide variety of designs and sizes. 
action of air jets. There’s no scraping or scratch- : 
Bobbin handling problems of every variety are 
ing. Waste ends are engaged and swiftly unreeled : 


by brushes which never touch the quill. The 
possibility of damage to quill or quill finish is 


completely eliminated. 


mastered by Terrell conveying equipment. 


Why not talk to a Terrell engineer about your 


bobbin cleaning problems? 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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General Purpose 


Counter 


2-3 Knitting 


: Machine Counter 
agnetic 


-ounter 


count on 


World’s 
Manufacturers of 


- 


Counter 


Small Reset | Counting Devices 


> 


A 


Loom Cut Meter 


. 
? -Wheel Linear Count 
ws,” r 
3 
| 
° 
= 3 
. 
——cONNECTICN 
/ 4 Conodc Dundee, Scotland 
~ & Montreal, 


PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES ... 


Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
and Asbestos Cards and for 
All Types of Napping Ma- 
chinery. Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special 
Purposes. Lickerin Wire and 
Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire, 
Lickerins and Top Flats 
Reclothed. 
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CARD CLOTHING 


Atlanta, Charlotte, Dallas, Fall River, Greenville, 
Philadelphia . . . so reads the roll of Ashworth 
repair shops. Located in 6 different textile centers, 
these shops are set up to furnish prompt and efficient 
repair service, top flat reclothing, lickerin 
rewinding, etc. 


These convenient facilities are, however, but one 
aspect of the picture. For Ashworth also has 4 
widely separated factories for making high 

quality card clothing and associated products. This 
means a continuous source of supply at all times. 


Then, too, there’s the matter of Ashworth Free 
Surveys. To increase your card efficiency, they’re 
worth asking us about — today. 


QGREPAIR SHOPS . . . ZDISTRIBUTING POINTS 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 


Foll River *+¢ Worcester *t Philadelphia*tt Atlantatt 
Greenville*+t Charlottett (Textile Supply Co.) 


Factory* Repair Shopt Distributing Pointt 
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Especially Designed Large Section Beams 


q 


The New Cocker 
Spindle Driven Warper 


This is the model which was displayed at the Atlantic City 
Exhibition. It will handle large section beams with 36” diame- 
ter heads 544” between heads or wider, as well as beams 
with smaller diameter heads. Can be run with either hori- 
zontal or vertical creels. Weights approximately 9000 pounds. 
Heavy construction permits high speeds with minimum of 
vibration. 


Warner Electric Magnetic Brakes: provide synchro- 
nized control over main drive shaft, presser roll, and cross 
over roll brakes. 


Large Diameter Press Roll: adjustable pressure provided 
by heavy air cylinder. 


Beam Driven and Braked from both Ends: eliminates 
undue strain on the beam. 


Driving Heads: equipped with self-centering chucks, and 
driving dogs—both controlled by a single operation. 


Beam Loading and Unloading: easily and quickly done 
by air cylinder which operates the pressure roll. 


Standard Equipment on all Machines 
Static Eliminating Bar & Tape-off Bar 


Electric Pre-determining Counter Clock 


Model $D-49 


Electric Speed Indicator 
Collecting Eyeboard on back of Machine 
Positive Zig Zag Expansion on Front 


Push Buttons controlled with Stations on both 
sides of Machine: convenient to operator— each station 
with Stop-Start and Jog buttons. 


Speed up to 1000 yards per minute 
Over-all dimensions 9'2” by 7'4” by 511” high. 


Vertical Type Cone Creel With 
Electrical Eyeboard Stop Motion 


A portion of this patented creel is shown with the Warper 
above. Can be built three, four, five, or six packages high 
to suit building. This creel has many exclusive features 
which improve tying in of reserve cones, improve tension 
control, and provide positive braking action. Write for 
Folder SD-49 for full details on the equipment shown here. 


included on this equipment is the electronic relay stop 
motion, patented by Deering Milliken Research Trust 
and manufactured by Cocker. 


These machines can also be equipped with our Horizontal 
Type of Magazine Cone Creel, shown below. 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 


WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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SELLING AGENTS 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


320 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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with the new 
improved 


Here’s the cot the whole industry is talking about! The new Dayco Cot 


has everything—greatly increased repellence for fibers, much longer life, 


and works with all types of fibers. 


Its improved fiber repellence means fewer lap-ups, fewer ends 
down, cleaner yarn. Its improved wearing qualities make the new 
Dayco Cot outlast any ordinary roll covering you've ever used. 
And so versatile, you can use it run-o’-the-mill — on cotton, wool, 
blends or synthetic fibers! 


They're spinning the full proof of this sensational new cotton cot now 
in the great spinning rooms of the South, where overseers and 
superintendents have learned to say: “50 million Daycos can’t be wrong!” 
For non-stop profitable spinning, for the long pull ahead, get these 
new Dayco Cots for your frames. The Dayton Rubber Co., Textile 
Division, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 

New highs in pretty girls too, seem to come about every spring, when young 

men fancy, old men dream, and the new cotton frocks make a pretty 


package for beauty. And every day Dayco Cots belp America’s mills dress the 
feminine millions tastefully, economically, and profitably. 


i= oO 
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EASY SETTING 
RIGID CONSTRUCTION 


With Platt Bros. Revolving Flat Card, due to the 
exceptionally strong cross-rail construction and 
rigid foundation, accurate settings are easy to 
obtain and hold, insuring the production of an 
even, nepless web for both light and heavy card- 
ing. Vibration is virtually eliminated and air 
currents minimized. An independent motor drive 
does not increase the overall width of this well- 
designed machine. Cut staple fibers can be worked 
very satisfactorily on this card. Standard widths 
of 40” or 45” are available for prompt delivery. 


MACHINERY OF: 


PLATT BROS. 


(Sates) Kid. +» Odham, England 


INCLUDING THE MACHINERY OF: 


PLATT BROTHERS & CO., LTD. DOBSON & BARLOW, LTD. 
HOWARD & BULLOUGH, LTD. BROOKS & DOXEY, LTD. 
ASA LEES & CO., LTD. 


INQUIRIES TO 


Atkinson, Haserick. ¥ Go: 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1823 


Textile Machinery Agents and Engineers 
® 211 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 6, MASS. 


1639 W.MOREHEAD ST., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS: 40” wide . . . Clothing for 
your requirements . . . Dish feed plate with fluted steel roller 
214" dia... . Licker-in 91/9" dia. covered with inserted saw- 
tooth wire-8 starts, 36 points per sq. in. . . . Ball bearings to 
licker-in pedestals .. . Cylinder 50” dia... . 106 flats 13/9” 
broad . . . Improved flat grinding apparatus for grinding wire 


and flats from working surface . . . Improved front driving ar- 
rangement to flats .. . Doffer 27” dia... . Improved fly doffing 
comb. ... Calender rolls 4” dia. . . . Coiler and can motions for 


sliver cans 36“ long and 12“ or 14” internal dia. ... Machine cut 
gears and bevels throughout . . . Strap guide motion with handle 
bar . . . Pickford’s locking motion with patented arrangement 
to obviate removal of strap fork during cylinder grinding . . . 
Drive to your requirements . . . Draft constant from lap roller to 
coiler calenders in the standard model may be 1680 or 2240 
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AND SELVAGE 
GUIDER 


This equipment has been developed to meet 
the most modern requirements of the textile fin- 
ishing industry. It will accurately and rapidly 
guide practically all types of fabrics onto pin 
tenter frames and it will accurately and uni- 
formly overfeed these fabrics to insure positive 
shrinkage control during the drying process. 

The pinning of each selvage on the tenter 
chain is adjustable and can be held within 1 16 
inch tolerance. Operating speeds up to 100 
yards per minute are entirely practical, and the 
amount of overfeeding can be positively set 
from —5% to +-35%. 

The M. & W. Positive Overfeed and Selvage 
Guider can be attached to practically all exist- 
ing tenter frames ( when equipped with M. & W. 
pin type tenter chains ). It should be understood, 
however, that this is only practical if the air 
distribution in the tenter dryer is properly 
balanced above and below the cloth. 

The equipment may be transferred from one 
tenter frame to another in minimum time and at 
very little expense. Further, any standard 
frame equipped with this device can be used 
either as a pin tenter or a clip tenter by merely 
changing the tenter chain. 

We would be pleased to advise prospective 
users as to the feasibility of installing this 
equipment on existing tenter frames or we would 
be glad to give estimates on complete new 
equipment. 


Manufactured exclusively in U.S.A. under license from 
Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co. Ltd. of Manchester, England 


MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. Greenvilles$)C. * New York, WN. Y. 


Guider Motor, Gear Box, Selvage Detector Unit amd 
Positive Overfeed Wheel are shown above. Complete 
equipment includes synchronous electric or mechanical 
drive, special transmission, feed rolls, amplifiers @nd 
other special apparatus. 


| THE $3. POSITIVE OVERFEED 
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to save caustic and bleach 
in the faster open boil-off 


of cotton grey goods...add 


Mill results confirm carefully-conducted tests that é 
show you can cut costs three ways by adding as little as | 
“4% NACCONOL to the boil-off liquor: is 
] Save Caustic: A 1% Caustic plus 44% Nacconol solution 4 

can be as effective as much higher alkali concentrations v3 


without NACCONOL. 


2 Save Bleach: Cleaner, wax-free goods cuts 
bleach-solution consumption. 


3 Save Time: Satisfactory boil-off can often be obtained ee 
in less than half the time. | 


send for technical bulletin 


National Technical Bulletin #311 N ATI () N A A N N 0) N 
contains 12 pages of significant test 


results on this important way to save | ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


time and money on boil-off opera- 


40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6. N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 
tions. For your copy, write, wire or <ND 
phone our nearest office. : Boston 14, Mass . 150 Causeway St CApito! 7.0490 Richmond 19, Va.. 8 North Fifth St Richmond 2.1930 ne 
Providence 3, 8 |. 15 Westminster St DExter 1.3008 Columbus. Ge., Columbus interstate Bidg Columbus 3.1029 "Reg. U. Pat. OF 
Philadelphia 6. 200-204 Front St LOmbard 3-6382 Greensboro, lefterson Standard Bidg GReensbore 2.2518 
San Francisce 5, Cal.. 517 Howard St SUtter 1.7507 Chattanooga 2, Tenn., James Building CHattanooga 6.634) 
Portiand 9, Ore.. 730 West Burnside St Beacon 1853 Atianta 2, Ga. 140 Peachtree St CYPress 2821 
Chicago 54; ili, The Merchandise Mart SUperier 7.338) New Orieans 18, 714 Carondelet Building Raymond 7228 


Charlotte, 1 NC., 201-203 West First St. CHarigtte 3.9221 Toronto 2, Canada, 137.143 Wellington St. W Eigin 6495 
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is now 
doing! 


CONVERTING 10’ and 12’’ COMBER, CARD and 
DRAWING FRAME COILERS TO 14’’ or 15’’ SIZE 


A After many months of research and testing, GOSSETT technicians 
é sorite or solved the problem .. . how to convert 10° and 12” comber, 
card and drawing frame coilers to a 14” or 15" size and do it 


wire for 


at an amazing low cost. 


a 
full particulars What's more . . . this startling innovation has proven its 
. and estimated worth. The first coilers which we converted to a 14” 
+) size are now in a number of leading Southern textile 
cost mills where substantial increases are being shown. 


iB. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representative 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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BARBER-COLMAN noon Ware Dracuing Machine 


The Model “D” Barber-Colman Warp Drawing harnesses and not more than four banks of drop 
Machine is especially suited for wide sheeting wires, and that have a high percentage of drawing- 
mills or other mills that rarely use more than six in due to changes in width and quality of material. 


Field reports show up to 4600 Ends per Hour 
Will draw warp from 10 to 300 ends per inch 


HARNESS FRAME LENGTHS Will draw from either flat sheet or 1 x 1 lease 


WILL DRAW sa 
Will draw from single or double beam or split sheet 
Machine | Length of Harness Will draw 1 x 1 lease in Double Beam or Split Sheet @ Cotton Yorns 2 
Draws ends through drop wires, heddles and reed all in one 
48 34 operation. This machine will draw practically any type of draft, = Seen Yon ; 
2 either complicated or simple,with the same speed and accuracy. 
66 72 @ Woolens and Worsteds 
86 99” MACHINE CAPACITY: Reed, 6 Harness, 4 Banks of Drop Wires @ Monofilaoments 
DROP. WIRE CAPACITY: 9/32" through 3/4° wide 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS @¢ WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPAN Y 


RocK FORD Hteetn ots 
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Monday 


If you can’t get frame production up after 


week-end shut downs, due to bands popping 


off, or waste from slack bands, or from sticky 


wooden-bearing tape tension pulleys,—do as 


scores of other mills have done, and 


Meadows Modernizers 


and you'll end Monday-morning band, sticky 
tape-pulley, and cylinder troubles for keeps! ... 


Convert your frames to tape drive with 


Meadows individual drive pulley and ball-bearing 
tape tension pulleys, and be assured 


of even tension at all times—a more uniform 
speed and twist—fewer ends down. Can be 
easily and quickly installed on either band- 


driven or old-style tape driven frames. 


turing out MORE 
and BETTER yarn 
modernized with 
_ MEADOW 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, South Carolina * WALTER S. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, 
North Carolina « MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 93-A Broadway, Providence, Rhode Island * SAM HOGG, Atlanta, Georgia 
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“So you think 

you gals know how to shop? 
Well, get a load of ey 
_ this load of stuff! 


{= 
| | ES, William the Conqueror, that's quite a 


> \ + } 
SS) suit you've just bought yourself there! Nice 
| \ yy f I I style, fine tailoring . . . and the material is 
WA q | really something! Bet you shopped every place 


little woman what you paid for #. She won't 


CA JL | in town for i. Now go ahead and tell the 
| — | 


believe you ‘til you show her the slip! Show 


her the label, too . . . and tell her what the 


salesman told you about the mill that wove 


that cloth 


Now let us tell you (and her) what we know 
about that mill. It's a top operation that has a 
weaveroom full of modern, automatic C&K 


Call-Box Looms that turn out so much hand- 


a some cloth soe fast that you can now ee 
at the price you are boasting of .. . a suit 


that would have been undreamed of, in your 


textile philosophy, not so many years ago. 


Today, competition in quality enables every man and woman to 


be a smart shopper. And as long as there are progressive mills 


with modern C&K Weaverooms . . . kept at top operating efficiency | 
with Certified C&K Looms Parts ... you and your wife will continue 4 
to be the best-dressed people in any country in the world. 1 


Competition begins 

in the Weaveroom! 

... and that’s where 

C&K begins your profit=- 
with the World’s 

Longest Line of Looms 


Tra Trademerk” Stands Seck of the Tredemerts of the World's 
Feew Woven fobrics 


woven Fabri; 


Crompton & Knowles Loom works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. * CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, &. 1 
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A Bahnson Humiduct unit air conditioning system in this modern 


plant maintains humidity and temperature control in the rayon 
? weaving room, but—-whether processing rayon, nylon, cotton or 
a wool, Bahnson engineers will study your particular requirements 
4 and recommend the Bahnson system best suited to your needs... 
4 HUMIDUCT UNIT SYSTEM 
4 CENTRAL STATION AIR WASHER SYSTEM 
} CENTRISPRAY AIR WASHER SYSTEM 


AIR VITALIZER SYSTEM 


Bahnson Engineering is based on 40 years experience 
in textile air conditioning and Bahnson equipment 


assures maximum efficiency at minimum cost. 
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ELWELL-PARKER POWER TRUCKS 


DESIGN AND 
APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING 
Without Cost or Obligation 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


S. R. & V. G. BROOKSHIRE 
BUILDERS BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


STP RR ER 
POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 


eo 
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Developed by SLIP-NOT Belting Corp. after many months of research, it is precision moulded 


from special leather never before used in the construction of a picker. 


SLIP-NOT 


PATHFINDER DRILLING 
MEANS TOP PERFORMANCE 
AND A CLEAN PRODUCT 


This unique drilling method (originated 
by us) is absolute assurance that the right 
kind of a hole is centered on the face of 
the picker and is automatically centered 
on the stick. Thus there is less loop strain, 


better alignment and longer life for both 
picker and shuttle. 
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Because it is moulded and therefore has no metal rivets nor over- 
lapping edges, it is the smoothest picker ever made. It entirely 
eliminates picking up filling yarn. And because it is all-leather, it 
is as tough as a Tennessee mule. It will not retain heat because 
strategically located vents dissipate heat and eliminate the vacuum 
pull on the shuttle point. Thus the TENNESSEE MULE PICKER 
reduces shuttle cost. Further, when you use the TENNESSEE MULE 
PICKER, you need not buy right and left hand. 


Write or Wire For Full Particulars 
About The Tennessee Mule Picker 


BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT @ TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Power Transmission Equipment 


19 


| Here is the smoothest, toughest picker ever made: 
aii-Leathe® 
TENNESSE 
93 
potent No. ng 
patents 
orhet 4 3 
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FLETCHER HEAVY-DUTY TWISTER “WHIRLWIND” EXTRACTOR 


of 
This j ‘Seater th Another favorite throughout the textile industry is the 
extremely popular - Fletcher “Whirlwind. Its glass-smooth basket interior 
ecause of its many proven principles of engineering an provides complete safety for all fabrics . . . there's no 
design. One outstanding feature is the exclusive Fletcher 


danger of snagging. Furthermore, it has numerous out- 
standing operating features. Exclusive on the ‘Whirl- 
wind” is the automatic hydraulic brake and timer—a 
definite labor saving feature that results in longer brake 
life, smoother stops and easier operation. There are several 
sizes of Fletcher Extractors to fit all needs. Write now for 
literature. 


‘Unit-Control,” a compact, self-contained unit which 
controls both twist and traverse from one end. This 
provides direct-driven traverse, no teetering or lost motion, 
absolute cleanliness, greater accessibility and convenience 
and a saving in floor space. Our Bulletin 65 explains 16 
features of this twister . . . send for a copy. 


OVER 


100 YEARS 
OF PROGRESS 


Our long experience with the textile 
industry can prove of valuable assist- 
ance to you. Fletcher sales engineers 
will gladly discuss your problems with 
you and make _ recommendations. 
Write us now. 


NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 


This new semi-automatic loom (at right) is 
the latest produced by Fletcher, the world's 
largest specialist in narrow fabric looms. It 
provides maximum production of quality 
tape and ribbon. The loom is extremely 
versatile and ruggedly constructed for high 


speeds. Bulletin 73 gives full information. 


FLETCHE 


GDP Gienwoon ave. PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
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@ The function of our Technical Sales Depart- 


ment is to help solve various production 
problems in the field. These men are constantly 
working with new products and techniques — 
perhaps this experience would be helpful in 
smoothing out production sore spots in your 
operation. 


Our basic, continuing research in starch 
chemistry is unsurpassed . . . under the direction 
of the foremost research men in this field. 


Make the most of these facilities ...no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


For uniform quality products...for a reliable 
source of supply. . . depend on Corn Products 
Refining Company. 


write to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Globe and Eagle are 
registered trade-marks of 
Corn Products Refining Company, 


New York, N. Y. 
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With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 


Made and Delivered with DETENDAGLE SERVICE 


Production om beginning end ae youre if your 

volume production. One ofthe South's oldest and most 

= _ you do just that. Through the years this organization _ 
will find that this kind of special 
your malatenance problems will 
make an important contribu- 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL Works, INC, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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PUSH-TITE 


QUICK CONNECTIVE 
ONE-WAY SHUT-OFF 


COUPLINGS 


Provides instantaneous connection and disconnection of fluid lines with 
automatic shut-off of socket end of line. To connect, merely push plug into 
socket. To disconnect, pull back sleeve. No turning, adjusting or twisting 


of parts required. When connected, plug is free to swivel 
any possibility of kinks in hose. Available in four sizes: 
designed to provide maximum capacities with minimum 


59000, and 6000 


thus eliminates 
Series 3000, 4000, 


pressure drop on 4", 3%", 4%” and 34” lines respectively. Male and female 
threaded connections from '% to 1 inch. Hose stem connections for 4 to 1” 
hose. Hose clamp connections for %%" to °4” hose. 


Red section shows how socket, when 
disconnected, automatically shuts 
off air or liquid by leak-proof seal of 
metal valve against rubber valve 


To connect coupling, merely push 
plug into socket. Pawls set at 45° 
angle securely hold plug, yet permit 
complete swiveling action. 


Connected Hansen Push-Tite Cou- 
pling. Red section shows free flow 
of air or liquid through connected 
coupling. 


To disconnect plug, pull back sleeve. 
This unlocks socket and plug — 
automatically seals fluid in socket 
end of line. 


A OS 


AIR PRODUC 


304 EAST BAY STREET + 


— 


Disconnected view of Hansen 
One-Way Shut-Off Push-Tite 
Coupling. Socket is machined 
frorn solid brass bar stock. Steel 
plug is fully hardened and rust- 
proofed. Sleeve springs and valve 
springs are of stainless steel. 


Cutaway view of connected cou- 
pling. Simplified construction per- 
mits casy replacement, if ever 
necessary, of washer, valve, and 
valve spring by merely unscrewing 
socket end nipple, leaving locking 
mechanism intact and undisturbed. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES FOR N. CAROLINA, S. CAROLINA, GEORGIA, FLORIDA 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
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This advertisement, approved by representatives of management, labor and the public, is published in the national interest 


textile bulletin 


AN is a dyed-in-the-wool Communist. 

There are only 6 million party mem- 
bers like him in all Russia, yet these Com- 
munist brass-hats enforce the iron 
dictatorship of the Kremlin over 200 mil- 
lion Russians. 


He’s sold to the hilt on Red ideas. Which 
means he’s out to get you. He believes it’s 
either you or him . . . that the world is too 
small for both. 


Ivan is working hard to beat you down. 
He has a big head start. 


Right now he’s got you in a bad spot. 
Ivan is afraid of only one thing. 


He fears your ability to out-produce him 
in guns, tanks, planes. 


Frankly, he doesn’t think you value your 
free system enough to do it .. . to make 
willingly the sacrifices he has squeezed out 
of the Russians. 


But he’s wrong! 
Because you and all of us have set out 
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to build more and better weapons—to do 
it faster all the time. 


We must use every bit of know-how and 
inventive skill we have to improve our 
machines and methods—to turn out more 
and more for every hour we work. Only in 
this way can we become militarily strong. 


needs as well. We can’t allow needless 
shortages to take prices skyrocketing and 
lower the value of our dollar. 


Sure, that means sacrifices for everybody. 
But doing this double job well is the only 
sure way to stop Ivan in his tracks—and 
to save the freedoms which are ours and 


But we've got to supply essential civilian which he has never known. 


| 
| F R E E . this important booklet tells you how our American System Grew Creat 


How Americans developed bet- 
ter machines, power and skills 
to build a great nation ... Why 
we have been able to produce 
constantly more per hour... 
How this has given us the world’s 
highest living standard. 


How we can meet today’s challenge—Why 
we must expand our productive capac- 
ity... supply arms and essential civilian 
needs, too. Read how this dynamic proc- 
ess works in free booklet, ““The Miracle 
of America,” endorsed by representatives 
of management and labor. Send for 
your free copy today! 
MAIL THE COUPON— ‘Name 
The Advertisin 


Council, Inc., 25 West Address 
Sth St., Dept. B. P. 
New York ® N. Y. Oc 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE STRONGER WE Grow 
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—to textile sales— 


National and World-wide 


CO., INC, 
90 WORTH STREET+ NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


ATLANTA+* BALTIMORE « BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS: LOS ANGELES: NEW ORLEANS: PHILADELPHIA:ST. LOUIS*:SAN FRANCISCO+TORONTO 
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CASABLANCAS S-3 SYSTEM 


for Spinning Synthetics and Blends 


First introduced at the American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition last May, the H & B Casablancas S-3 System 
for synthetic fibers is now developed to a high degree 
of operating efficiency. The system features: 


® an extra-wide roll stand 
new interlocking saddle 
independent traverse motion 
new cap bars 

large cradle assembly 


The most important new S-3 feature is the wide roll 
stand which allows roller settings to accommodate fibers 
up to 3” in length. Changing the roll stand involved a 
new design of draft gearing, gear box and cover. The 
entire drafting element is mounted in a cross girt, which 
with the new gearing gives greater strength to the entire 
system. 


The newly designed interlocking saddles are spring 
weighted. Pressure can be released by merely lifting 
up the saddle. 


The cradle design provides for the important inter- 
changeable platforms for different staple lengths. These 
platforms are mounted inside the bottom apron. They are 
clean, easy to insert and are marked for quick identifica- 
tion. Changing platforms for different staple lengths in- 
volves no change of cradles, belts or roll settings. 


The H & B Casablancas S-3 System utilizing a combina- 
tion of apron length, tensor onening and platform posi- 
tion, offers great flexibility along with complete fiber 
control regardless of staple length. 


Contact an H & B Sales Engineer for complete details on this new spinning system for synthetic fibers. 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


FACTORY. EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION * PAWTUCKET, 8. 1.. U. STA. 

815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C.— 523 West 4th Street 

Greenville, C.— 1510-11 Woodside 


Bronch Offices: Atlanta, Go. - 
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INVESTIGATE 


travelers 


PROVE TO YOURSELF 
THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


1. Higher spindle speeds. 

2. More yardage on your present bobbins. 

3. Much less lubricant required. 

4. Less end breakage. 

5. Longer life. Less down time for changing travelers. 


6. Cleaner frames—cleaner rooms. 


2. STRONG 6. EXTREMELY 
3. RESILIENT RESISTANT 


4. SMOOTH TO WEAR 


Many thousands of these Nylon Travelers are 
in daily use—giving complete satisfaction. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Include Style and Depth of Your Rings and Samples of Travelers You Now Use. 
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MANUFACTURED BY : SELLING AGENT 
 6THE CLARK THREAD COMPANY, INC. : THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
; 264 Ogden Street, Newark 4, New Jersey , 264 Ogden Street 
Newark 4, New Jersey 
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NOTORIOUS PIRA 


The wool scouring department was 
the scene of the dastardly attack! 


CAL GON, descendant of the “Glassy” Phosphate family, was 
called in. While waiting to perform his duties, his glassy baw soapen los the clriine 


es focused on a dolly washer, with the water surging u 
water in an adjacent dolly wash- 


in 1 ub. 
in its great tub er. He fought his way through 


: the waves, was carried up by the 
CAL STRETCHED his long spine of alter- , 
. cloth and plunged down again, 
nating phosphorus and oxygen atoms, | | | 
: collaring calcium ions and magnesium ions right and left. 
yawned, and made practice grabs at | 
He blocked the calcium ion's struggle to get the soap and 


» imaginary calcium ions as he waited to okey 
| te : nondescript array of soil particles. The fatry acid ions 
be tossed into the rising tide. 


gulped up the soil particles as Cal Gon stood off the pirate 


With a shudder, Cal saw the foreman horde. Cal sloshed up and down merrily with the fabrics 
| send the dolly washer on its way with- until every metal ion had been captured and he had cleared 
out him. The piratical calcium ions sur- the murky fog created by those pirates to hide their 

rounded the soap, grabbed big lumbering ions of fatty acid foul deeds. 


in their valences and made oft with cheir prizes. Some 


NOT THROUGH YET,” said Cal Gon to the happy fore- 
rushed to hide in the interstices of the fabric, creating an Py 


| man. “Rinse me out of here with some warm water. There 
incredible mass. 


are a few more pirates lurking in the rinse—let me in to 


take care of them, too.” 


Cat sHouTED. He rocked his confining ceramic crock to get 


ro the rescue. Bur his supersonic shrieks were in vain. The 


THE NOTORIOUS Pirate Ring 
woolens were wallowing in a sea of unsightly clots of 
3 was smashed, and ‘Cal 
wreckage when the foreman hove to the side of the washer. ¢ 
Gon's tame tor creating 
What a mess! Well, Cal, here's your chance. Let's see you : 
| peace in the water world 
clean out this pirate ring infesting our every day routine. 
grows more and more. 


CALGON is the registered trade mark 
of Calgon, Inc., for its glass) phosphate 
products. 
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Dyeing Nylon is no problem when you make 
the proper selection of dyestuff and use the 
correct dyeing procedure. If you run into 
difficulty dyeing 


filament-Nylon piece goods 

* spun-Nylon piece goods 

* 100% Nylon or blends of Nylon 
with acetate or wool 


® knitted piece goods 
* hosiery 


communicate with our nearest office. The ac- 
cumulated experience of our Technical Depart- 
ment will be at your service. We will furnish 


the samples and formulas you require. 


435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON © CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © PORTLAND, ORE. © PROVIDENCE © SAN FRANCISCO 
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ROLLER BEARING 


WITH FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


FOR COTTON RAYON + NYLON WOOL WORSTED 


Starting with a test frame in 1946, the mill pictured quality. They save power, save tapes, save lubri- i 
above has 33,700 Marquette Roller Bearing cant, and require less maintenance. They operate 
Spindles in operation today. efficiently at high speeds with large packages. 
Result: MORE YARN AT LOWER COST. 
In this mill—as in many others—Marqvette Roller 
Bearing Spindles have established new high stand- Let us prove this through a test installation. Contact 
ards of performance. They produce yarn of highest our home office or one of our representatives. 
The PROTECTED BY U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 
Representatives: | 
BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. Cc. § 
M r TA L e Re O D U C T S C O C. H. WHITE, 412 W. BESSEMER ST., GREENSBORO, N. C. 
© WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO JOHN J. HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE., LOWELL, MASS. : 
SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION | ‘ 


Also Wanupacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS + FUEL OIL INJECTORS 


WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES « PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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Put REEVES SALES POWER 
behind your Mill! 


— 


19S] looms large as a year of peak production. If you’re wondering 
how to gear-up for all-out operations, let Reeves help you. Our experi- 
ence and long established sales contacts, with culters from coast to coast, 
can solve your planning problems. Take advantage of Reeves national 
sales organization . . . its research laboratories and market analysis 


facilities. Write now for complete information. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc., SALES AGENTS, 
54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


RS 7 Representatives in: 
ES Atlanta + Boston « Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Los Angeles * Philadelphia + Portland, Oregon * St. Louis * Montreal * Toronto * Winnipeg 
TIN TEXTILE BULLETIN © March, 1951 3] 
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By the Foot or by the Mile.... 
You'll Find TUFFER Card Clothing 


PERFECTLY UNIFORM 


| 


Uatlensiny in Card Clothing is not easy to obtain . . . because 
in its manufacture, each machine must do the work of cutting 


millions of pieces of wire and shaping them into perfectly uniform staples. 


Here you see our inspection department where millions of points 
are examined every working day to maintain Tuffer Quality. Such 
vigilance brings Tuffer Card Clothing to you with every point in 
position with uniformity of height, pitch and angle and finished perfectly 


for immediate use on your cards. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester ¢, MAssAcHusetts 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N, C. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada A-6 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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The nation’s rapidly expanding defense program will demand from you the 


fullest use of your productive capacity. In spite of almost certain 


shortages of skilled labor and raw materials with resulting delays in the 


procurement of new machinery.. TOP PRODUCTION must be maintained 


ex 


To keep the Whitin machines 


in your mill operating at 
peak efficiency ...use only 


WHITIN 
REPAIR PARTS 


Around-the-clock schedules at top speed 
are pretty rough on machinery. Breakdowns are 
costly, Proper maintenance is a necessity — and 
proper maintenance implies having replacement 
parts in stock before breakdowns occur. 

The Whitin machinery in your mill is 
scientifically designed, carefully built precision 
equipment. It must be obvious that satisfactory 
replacement parts for this machinery can come 
only from Whitin, 

Whitin’s facilities in both Charlotte and 
Whitinsville have been expanded and improved 
to bring you the best in Repair Service. 


Our Repair Service is always at your 
disposal. We hope that you will avail 


yourself of its many unusual advantages. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASBEACECH ESET: TS 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. + ATLANTA, GA. SPARTANSBURG, DEXTER, ME. 


TS 


A-6 
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the WEI W Wwonter 


open-width Compartment washer 


| W hat would you like for an Open-Width Compartment Washer? Hunter has it, 
because the specifications of this new machine were suggested by practical mill men. Its rugged 
construction, accessibility, ease of maintenance, and adaptability to changes in fabric and routine 
make it the finest Compartment Washer available. The photo shows 2-yard-per-pound cotton print 
being soaped and rinsed at 125 yards per minute at The United States Finishing Company's main 
plant in Norwich, Connecticut. 
Each tank includes stainless steel bottom and rubber covered top nip rolls with stainless steel 
idler rolls at the top and specially constructed reels in the bottom to help the scouring action and 
loosen the gum. All rolls are mounted on separate frames, and any part can be removed 


without the disassembly of other parts. 


The new Hunter Washer is the perfect production tool for soaping, oxidizing, [7am 
desizing, washing, etc. Complete details to cover your own 3 
requirements are yours for the asking. Write for free Catalog... 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., NORTH ADAMS, MASS. FOUNDED 1847. 
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Call in a HUNTER Field Engineer... 


D. L. Raedel, 1936 West Lake Street, Chicago, III. 

S. Alex Dalghren, Ivyland, Bucks County, Pa. 

J. Everett Burdick, Grayson Lane, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
E. G. Paules, 1762 West Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rudel Machinery Company, Ltd., Canada 

Carl Endlein, 1734 Candler Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Why Lists are ALL WRONG/ 


Never try to figure the cost of a maintenance paint job longer lasting, better looking paint job for less money 
from a price list. You can lose your shirt. Because all that than any other paint. 


price list gives you is the cost of paint per gallon . . 
is very, very misleading. 

For instance .. . look at your price lists and 
you'll find that famous Barreled Sunlight may cost 
a few more pennies per gallon than many other 
good paints. But if you compare Barreled Sunlight 
with any other paint... ot by price per gallon but 
by actual on-the-wall performance . . . you'll see 
what we mean. 


Painting costs are determined not by how 
much less you pay per gallon, but by how much 
less paint you have to buy and by how much less 
labor it takes to put it on. That's where Barreled 
Sunlight shines. 


Compare Barreled Sunlight with any other 
paint... by square feet per gallon, for man hours 
per job, for brightness and years of service .. . and 
you'll find that Barreled Sunlight will give you a 
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Our representative will explain a very simple test that 
will prove our point for your profit. W rite and he'll call. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO. 
5-C Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


*Barreled Sunlight 


in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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Drawing Deliveries 


Replace 
Old Style Deliveries 


... and produce 
Better Yarn 


Ideal High Speed 
Ball Bearing 
Drawing Equipment* 


Long Shoals Cotton Mills at Lincolnton, N. C., ordered 42 Ideal High Speed Ball Bearing Drawing Deliveries to 
replace their 57 old style units. After the first 22 had been installed they cancelled the balance of the order. 


“Our 22 Ideal deliveries are producing as much drawing as we formerly got from 57 old style units,” says Mr. 
Columbus Johnson, Cardroom Overseer, ‘and are giving us 4% to 6% greater breaking strength and almost per- 
fect evenness. Our Ideal Drawing Equipment has not only made single process drawing possible and better than our 
former 2 process drawing but has solved a pressing floor space problem and saved one man's time on each shift.” 


The Long Shoals Cotton Mills spin 20's to 50's cotton yarns, but Ideal High Speed Drawing Equipment is equally 
efficient on any count cottons and on synthetics. Let us show you how you can save on equipment, labor, and 
floor space with Ideal High Speed Ball Bearing Drawing Equipment. 


Industries, Inc. 
ed Bessemer City, N.C. 


*Patented 
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PROCTOR 


reprocessing 
NYLON 


EQUIPMENT 


Results in Thread Free Garnetts... 


Evenly Spun Yarns... 


Preparatory line of equipment includes Proctor picker espe- 
cially designed for handling nylon, followed by a condenser 
and coarse shredder, a second condenser and fine shredder. 


Final work in reprocessing nylon is done by three garnetts 
designed to meet the special! characteristics of nylon. 


Designers and Manujacturers of 
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Proctor equipment for reprocessing nylon waste is 
resulting in fabrics being reduced to the tiber stage 
in such a way that waste is ideally suited to 
re-spinning. The reason is simply that the entire 
Proctor system has been designed to meet the 
specific needs of the nylon waste plant. The first 
all nylon waste plant ever built went into operation 
during the summer—completely Proctor equipped. 
Results reported by that plant indicate that this 
Proctor specially designed equipment results in 
thread free garnetts and makes possible evenly 
spun yarns. 


The whole emphasis of this system is on the gradual 
reduction of fabric to the fiber stage and is accom- 
plished in such a way that percentage of spinnable 
fibers recovered from the woven fabric is greater 
than has ever been possible with any other system 
of reduction. 


Waste material is fed first to a Proctor picker, 
especially designed for nylon waste, which gives a 
preliminary opening action. From this picker, it is 
discharged through a condenser to a coarse shred- 
der, then through a condenser to a fine shredder 
and through another condenser to three garnetts. 


Ot course, the system may be varied as to the 
number of units and their arrangement—but in any 
installation, the principle of gradual reduction to 
the fiber stage will be maintained. 


For complete information about Proctor equipment 
for nylon waste reprocessing—or any waste reproc- 
essing need, write today. 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is 
covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: 


679 TABOR ROAD + PHILADELPHIA 20 + PA > 


AUTOMATIC BLENDING and STOCK CONVEYING EQUIPMENT + CARDING and GARNETTING MACHINES + DRYERS FOR STOCK + YARN + PIECE GOODS + NYLON SETTING 
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The 


Warp Tying 
Machine 


This photograph 
illustrates a typical 
example. The space 
behind the loom is limited 
| and partly obstructed. The 
Noi tied nylon ends must be pulled 
or woven through a maze of 
harnesses and drop wires, and 
without breakage. The sley is heavy 
and pattern fancy. 


Here, the Uster Warp Tying Machine is 
shown doing its job with speed and efficiency. 


The savings per warp are tremendous... . 
Man hours saved.............. 19% 
5 yards 
Loom down time saved......... 50% 


You, too, can cut your warp preparation and tying costs 

with the Uster Machine. Whether tying cotton, wool, worsted, 

rayon, nylon, asbestos, plastic, or warps containing a combination 
of different yarns, the Uster Machine will do the job right and with 

ease—operating either portable or stationary. It is the fastest, most 

efficient and versatile warp tying machine built. 

in Canada: Hugh Williams & Co., 47 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ontario 


CORPORATION, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Now available... 


BOLSTERS 


We can't tell you the total savings 
they yield, because in 4 years none 


have worn out, 


But here are some of 
the proven advantages 


15% reduction in spindle horsepower, by actual 


mill tests. 


Substantial saving in oil and oiling effort — custom- 


arily 1/8 to 1/15 as often as for cast-iron bolsters. 


90% reduction in spinning tape mortality, by 
keeping tapes oil-free. 


Complete elimination of spindle base flushing and 
labor required. 


Precision-molded, these bolsters insure uniformly 


smooth operation — better running yarn. 


Operation over 4 years without wear, shows big 
savings in bolster and spindle replacement and 
spindle plumbing. 


YOU CAN MODERNIZE WITH “NYLUBE” AT LITTLE 
COST, AND QUICKLY REALIZE SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS. 


At present available for Saco-Lowell #2a, 3a & 4a Spindles, and for 
Whitin #2 & #4 Spindles. Your inquiry will have our prompt attention. 


21 VERNON ST., WHITMAN, MASS. 
N BE ARI NGS IN Northern Sales: Richard K. Butler, Box 428, Whitman, Mass. 
. Pm Southern Sales: Watson & Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The American Thread Company shares a “‘way of life” with its 3000 employees 
of the six southern mills. This “‘way of life” stands as proof to all that 
responsible men and women working together can solve their com- 
munity problems, promote better living conditions, and 


maintain their self-reliance. 


This is why each plant of The American Thread Com- 
pany takes part constantly in the day-to-day life 
of its home town—fully appreciates its respon- 


sibility to the people of the community—active- 


“hi 


CHA, ~COMPANY - 260 WEST BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


ly contributes what it can to the common 


progress—and constantly tries to carry out 


its duties as a good citizen. 


Six of the ten plants of The 


American Thread Company Ca 


are in the South. 


BRISTOL, TENN. 


TROUTMAN, N.C. 


ti; Congra tu tion: 
to TEXTILE BULLET 
On Its 40th Anniverst 


TALLAPOOSA, GA. 


NEWNAN, GA. 
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How Much Per Traveler-Pound? 


he true test of a traveler is the 
@mumber of pounds of top quality 
arn which can be spun or twisted 
ith it before it wears out. The 
ore yarn produced, the lower 
your cost per traveler-pound. 
Millmen who keep a sharp eye 
pn production costs always judge 
ravelers on this traveler-pound 
ating. And that’s why so many 
thoose Victor Travelers for spin- 
ing or twisting. 
Victors consistently cost less per 
raveler-pound for two reasons. 


fal, 


ers 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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. . 20 Mathewson St..... 
... 358-364 West Main Ave 


First, because there are no better 
travelers made, by any test of 
quality and uniformity. Second, 
because Victor Service Engineers, 
all mill-trained men, can quickly 
grasp your special problems, and 
come up with the right answer. 

They can not only recommend 
the right traveler, but can often 
make other suggestions for improv- 
ing your quality and production, 
—whether you are running con- 
ventional fibers, synthetics, or 
blends. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Tel. Dexter 1-0737 
Tel. 50891 


Plan now to talk to a Victor man 
about your costs per traveler- 
pound. Write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office . . . for prompt 
service. 
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Service tat gives— 


18 Hat lives 


ight 195) 
J. W. Velentine Co., Inc. 
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Because of its faithful and valuable 
services to the Southern textile industry, the 
“Textile Bulletin” has reached a period in its 
history calling for real celebration—its fortieth 
anniversary. Our sincere congratulations to the 
“Bulletin” and its editor and publisher who has 
so wisely guided its policies during the entire 


four decades of its service to the industry. 


As textile selling agents we too have a 
profound belief in service that gives—our very 
best efforts always, to the mills we represent 
and to our customers from coast-to-coast who 


favor us with their business—and friendship. 


Textile Selling Agents 
40 WORTH STREET * NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


ATLANTA * BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS + LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
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A Powerful Condensed Fatty 
Acid Amide Detergent 


In the dyebath, Oratol L-48 has superior action, good foaming 


and excellent penetration, It assures level dyeings on all 
fibres and fabrics. May be used in the same bath with per- 
manent antifume agents. 


Oratol L-48 is a highly active scouring agent for the proper 
preparation of goods for dyeing. It is excellent for washing 
both print goods and permanent resin treated fabrics. Oratol 
L-48 removes thickeners and decomposition products com- 
pletely, giving bright, clear shades. 


Oratol L-48 has efficiency in low concentrations in either hard 
or soft water thus saving time and labor. Why not write 
today for complete details and samples for a test run. We 
feel sure you will find that versatile Oratol L-48 has real 
action in a wide range of textile operations. 


JACQUES co. 


PASSAIC,.H. 4. 
.. Coristodt, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 
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Avondale 
Mills of 
Alabama 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SYLACAUGA. ALA. 


Founded in 1897 by Governor B. B. COMER 


Kerr Bleaching and tinishing Works, 


MAIN OFFICE and PLANT at CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA _ 


Sinty-One Years of Serviee in the Textile Field 


+ 


BLEACHERS, DYERS, MERCERIZERS, NAPPERS, 
FINISHERS OF 
COTTON & RAYON PIECE GOODS 
UP TO 60° WIDTH 
WATER REPELLENT FINISHES 
SANPORIZED LICENSEE 


+ 


New York Soliciting Sales Representative 
W.G. STEWART + £40 Worth Street 
Telephone WO 2-1064 
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"the cost-cutting new designs 
in Yarn Carriers you need to 


With today’s cost and pricing set-up squeez- 
ing profits harder than ever, you need the 
advantage of every saving made possible by 
improved processing equipment. 


With five plants operating, north 
and south, US has completed a 
3-year plant expansion and im- 
provement program. The further 
addition of the Acrometal Prod- 
ucts Division, provides a large 
modern plant for metal bobbin 
production. Total capacity, ready 
to serve your needs, is unmatched 
in the industry. 


Among many U S im- 
provements in bobbin 
design is the new 
LOCKE Bushing. It pre- 
vents “freezing” on the 
spindle, and the trov- 
bles due to forcible 
doffing. Speeds dof- 
fing, minimizes broken 
ends, bobbin lasts longer. 
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You'll realize such savings—bigger than you 

i —— 7 ever thought possible — with the use of the Ni i 

ee: many new developments in yarn carriers made Ei SHUTTLE DESIGN 

ad Pea by U S. In bobbins and shuttles for every fiber, The GOSSELIN “3 in 

Sle natural or synthetic, US design leadership av 1” TENSION SHUTTLE 

= offers years-ahead features that set entirely 
| ' new standards of efficiency and economy. tle improvement. 


And US, continually expanding manufac- | 
turing facilities which are already the largest 
in the field, is ready to equip your mill without 
delay. Talk over your needs with a U S repre- 
sentative now. 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE. MASS. * PROVIDENCE, R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. GREENVILLE, S.C. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


REPRESENTATIVES —— CHICAGO: Albert R. Brees, 80 Jackson Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES: £. &. Pawles, 1762 W. Vernon Ave. 
CANADA: W. J. Westaway, Montreal, Hamilton, Oat. 


Hand-threaded in a 
flash, it eliminates the 
need for the weaver’s 
hook. Threading time 
is three times faster. It offers a 
choice of 3 tension hook-ups in 
one shuttle, can handle yarn of 
any degree of elasticity. Reduces 
shuttle inventory. 


WEW-ALL WEW 


ACROPAK 


metal Bobbins for 
Nylon and other 
synthetics 


Now available from US, the 
nylon-armored, aluminum alloy 
ACROPAK Twister Bobbin, and 
the aluminum-alloy ACROPAK 
Take-up and Headless Bobbins 
are the effective answer to bob- 
bin-killing synthetics. They offer 
strength and durability far be- 
yond normal needs, and their 
lightness permits higher speeds, 
faster production. Reduce bobbin 
cost - per - year to a new low. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Check US on delivery of any 
yarn carrier needs. Most US 
products can be delivered when 
needed, without dela 
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ECHOTA COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


FINE SHEETINGS 


CALHOUN 


GEORGIA 


FOR YOUR 1951 


FULTON BAG 


PRODUCTION 
PROGRAM 


Bias Sewed Tubing (BURLAP OR COTTON) 
Baled Burlap 


Waterproof Card Covers 


COTTON MILLS 


SERVING TEXTILE MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Atlanta St. louis Kansas City, Kans. New Orleans Dallas 
Denver . Minneapolis . Los Angeles ° New York, 347 Madison Ave. 
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J unior cowboys and cowgirls 
are just as rough on clothing as their television heroes. That's why 
Riegel Shirtings for boys . . . and their dads . . . are made for lots of wear and tear. 
Our new fall line will catch the eye with colorful patterns 


that are really outstanding. Sanforized and colorfast, of course. 


Rieact TEXTILE CORP. - COTTON AND RAYONS - 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. - ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, ST. toons 
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FABRICS 
ag FOR EYE APPEAL 
AND BUY APPEAL 


Ktird 


Manufacturing 
Company 


* 
ALBEMARLE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


B's to 26°s Single Carded Knitting Yarns 
B's to 20°s Single Combed Anitiing Yarns 
30°s to 40's Single and Piy Combed Knitting Yarns 


Selling Agents AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO., Mount Holly. N. C. 


TEXTRON SOUTHERN, INC. 


Manufacturers of 
Combed lawns ... print cloths . . . rayon fabrics 
sheeting . . . mitten flannels 


bleaching, dyeing and mercerizing. 


* w 
Plants At 
Charlotte, N. C. Belton, S. C. Cordova, Ala. 
Williamston, S.C. —__ Hartwell, Ga. Anderson, S. C. 
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in Carpet Industry’s Spring Offerings 


Widespread approval for Avisco 
“15°, the heavy-denier carpet staple 
introduced last summer, is indicated 
by the spring offerings of major car- 
Blended 


wool or in 100° ravon weaves, it is 


pet maryitacturers. with 
appearing in floor coverings with un- 
usual surface interest. crisp coloring 
and excellent wearing qualities. 
These features and the favorable 
prices are rapidly winning consumer 
acceptance. 

That ravon has found a permanent 


place for itself in carpeting is borne 


Prepared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


6 of the important 


new carpet constructions containing 


Avisco 


1. “Mayfair” by Alexander Smith 2. “Solerata” by Firth 
3. “Aladdin” by Leedom 4. Avicraft’’ by Magee 


5. “Chevron” by Keraghevusian 
6. ’Pointset” by Masiand 


out by the fact that more and more 
leading figures in the industry are 
predicting an ever-increasing role 
for synthetics in floor coverings. To 
back this belief they are making vig- 


orous efforts to promote the new 
tvpe of product to the consumer. 
Avisco has joined in the effort by 
featuring rayon carpets in consumer 
advertising, and by providing edu- 
cational material helptul to consum- 
ers and retail salespeople. This con- 
certed effort—plus inherent value— 


forecasts success tor rayon carpets. 


MAKE USE OF 
4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvenient 


in ravon fabrics. American Viscose 


Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


] FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Ofices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


N. Y.; Charlotre, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. L. 


tc = 
A + 


MANUFACTURERS 


Carded Broadcloths 


Congra tu 4 tions 


to David Clark and to TEXTILE BULLETIN and 
its eminently able staff on forty years of uninter- 
rupted prominence in the textile publishing field 
and an equal number of years of much appreci- 
ated service to its members, South and North. 


SUMMERVILLE MEG. CO. 


320 Broadway + New York 7, N. Y. 
MILL AT SUMMERVILLE, GEORGIA 
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Since 1876 


Service Has Made 


The First Name in 
TEXTILES 


BIBB 


Macon, Georgia 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
2 Park Ave. 779 Drexel Bidg. 1074 Merchandise Mart 
AKRON, OHIO DALTON, GEORGIA 
707 United Bidg. 202 Posten Motor Bidg. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN © March, 195! 5] 


BIBB 


JOANNA COTTON MILLS C0. 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 
WINDOW 
SH A DE 
Cio 


AND 
DRAPERY 


GOLDVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MILLS 


EDENTON, N. C 
TELEPHONE 21 


A 


COTTON YARNS TWO & THREE PLY 
20's to 30's IN WARPS, SKEINS and TUBES 


DOUBLE ROVING SPINNING 


bh 


PACIFIC MILLS, LYMAN, S. C 


COTTON AND RAYON DIVISION \ 


Mills at Lyman and Columbia, South Carolina 
Rhodhiss Cotton Mills, Rhodhiss, North Carolina 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 1407 BROADWAY | 
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What's the One and Only Way to 


Make Direct Dyes 


Only with CUPROFIX colors and after-treatment 
can you give direct-dyed fabrics satisfactory fast- 
ness to sunlight as well as washing and perspiration. 

Particularly on dark shades, CUPROFIX gives 
cotton, rayon and blends a degree of wet fastness 
that compares favorably with more expensive vat 
dyes... and a much greater degree of light fast- 
ness than any other after-treatment. 

Since CUPROFIX colors can challenge vat-dyed 
results ... and they cost so little more than direct 
dyes—isn't it smart business to after-treat? And 
since CUPROFIX alone gives direct-dyed colors 
the extra saleability of triple fastness— isn't it smart 
buying to use CUPROFIX? 


Label Resin-Treated Garments ‘“WASHABLE”’ 


Adding CUPROFIX to the resin bath increases 
fastness to washing sufficiently to permit labeling 
garments “washable” instead of just “dry clean- 
able”. It also: 

materially increases efficiency of the usual resin 
treatment 
eliminates in many cases the effect of resin on 
light fastness. 


Get acquainted with 
CUPROFIX now— 
write us for Booklet 
U. S. 125. SANDOZ 
CHEMICAL WORKS, 
INC., 61 Van Dam 
Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, lac. 


61 Ven Dom Street, New York 13, 


Application leboratories end 

stocks af Boston, Philodeiphia, 

Chartotte, Les Angeles, Torento. 

SANDOZ Pinks ahead wiht Gites & 
eterson, Chicago. 
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Fast to Light - Wash + Perspiration 
Pressing - Cleaning 
\ 
BY SANDOZ 
A\ \ 
MAR 
Q 
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GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA COMPANY 


High Quality 
Combed Yarns 


THREAD YARNS A SPECIALTY 


Combed Peeler and Sak-20's to 80's 
Manufacturers of 


FINE LADIES HOSIERY w 
and LINGERIE 


China Grove, North Carolina 


MOULTRIE COTTON MILLS 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
* 
DRILLS 
* TWILLS 
Quality 
Sheetings 
and SPECIAL 
FABRICS 
McCOLL, SOUTH CAROLINA MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 
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COMPLETE ANALYSIS 
/COTTON FIBERS 


1003 HIGHLAND “AVENUE “KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


NS 
N 
Length and 
uniformity of length F r og ra h 
iPECIAL INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY, INC. 


INCORPORATED 


GRIFFIN GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of Famous Nationally Advertised 


DUNDEE TOWELS 


Plain and Name Woven Turkish Towels 
Huck Towels — Toweling — Outing Flannels 
Crashes — Damask Table Tops — Napkins 


Diapers 


Showrooms: 40 Worth Street, New York, WN. Y. 


ROWAN 


COTTON MILLS 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


COMBED 
KNITTING 
YARNS 


SOUTHERN caving COMPANY 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 


Non-Elastic Narrow Fabrics, lapes and Webbings 
Bleached, Dyed or lreated 


Linn Mitts Co. 


LANDIS. N. C. 


QUALITY DOUBLE 
CARDED & COMBED 
YARNS 
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WEEKLY POSTERS 


LETS TUR 
— a program now being used 


by nearly 6,000 business and 
industrial establishments 
throughout the country to 
accomplish the following sig- 
nificant phases of employee 
education: 


CARE into our work 


To encourage workers to think in terms of customer satisfaction, reduction 
of waste, carelessness and mistakes, the maintenance of quality work and 
service, the encouragement of smooth on-the-job human relations and 
teamwork—plus an understanding of the basic principles and current 
problems underlying our privately managed business system. 


These posters are a small investment which our THINKAMERICAN is sold on a yearly con- 
many clients find returns a big profit in: tract basis, by the unit—a unit being 52 weekly 
Better effort and workmanship. posters, plus an attractive bulletin-board type 
Better human relations. wall display frame. Posters are in two, three and 
More understanding cooperation with manage- four colors, and measure 20° x 27”. 
ment— Scores of well known Southern textile mills are 
All adding up toa better day’s work fora good subscribing to this service and are finding it 
day’s pay. extremely effective. 


For Further Information About THINKAMERICAN POSTERS Write 
ROBERT R. SPILMAN, P. O. Box 160, Monroe, N. C. 


Southern Representative of 


KELLY-READ & CQ., Inc. 


008 St. Paul Street Publishers Since 1910 Rochester 5, N. Y. 


He cant alloys 


~Mhen you check 


MANAGEMENT BULLETINS 


These Bulletins, edited by one of the foremost 
men in the personnel field, are published every 
two weeks, are furnished with a handsome loose- 
as leaf ring binder and cost only a few cents per 


nake sure unit per week. 


ts right— 
Lf 3 FF They are timely, brief, interesting and helpful. 
pees including the fundamentals of efficiently oper- 
ated quality minded businesses. 


DOWNON 
-“OCLS IOIKS DY "DY DUTTING 
ahead 
ad 
As 
4 am ae 


Congratulation: to 


LHUWN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


CUTTUN MILLS 


on it's 
Fortieth Birthday 
| Ducks — Drills 
Sheeting 
DALTON, GEORGIA WENNONAH COTTON MILLS CO. 


LEXINGTON, A. 


Congratulation: BROWN MFG. CO. 


ko CONCORD, N. C. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


ON ITS se 


AOth Birthday 


Whan ufacturers of 
COTTON FLANNELS 
TRENTON COTTON MILLS K 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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PATTERSON MILLS COMPANY 


~ ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


40° Sheeting 
Wide Dobby Grey Goods 
Ww 
Ww 


ROSEMARY MFG. COMPANY 


ROANOKE RAPIDS. N. 


Jacquard Woven Table Napery nike 
Napkins & Table Tops 

Screen Printed Table Napery ig 
Jacquard Woven Tickings 

and Upholstery Fabrics Ke 


Ww 


ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


Fancy Colored Flanlets ss 
Shirting Flannels 

Wide Upholstery Fabrics 

Wide & Narrow Tickings Ww 
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PILOT 
Will. FULL FASHION 


CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA MILLS Inc 


VALDESE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 
Drapery and “AIBA” 
Upholstery Fabrics Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
In 42, 45, 48, 51, 54 and 60 gauge 
| 
Sales Office 


JACOB & SCHEY 
3010 Empire State Building + New York, N. Y 


Smitherman Cotton Mills. 


| Stripes — Checks 
Flannels and Crinkled Bedspreads 


of ‘Distinction 


Sin 


Mills at Spindale, North Carolina | Mare 


Sales Office: 450 Seventh Avenue | 


New York, N. Y | AGENTS: 


SIMTEX MILLS 
40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Modern tomorrow: 


New Wheeler RLM “Industri-Line” 
Slimline Fixtures 


An outstanding, progressive step in Industrial Lighting! Wheeler Engineers have built 
into these newly-designed line of units 6 Beffer-Value Features. For greater value, greater 
efficiency, insist on Wheeler R.L.M. Slimline Fixtures! 


High Output: gives more light per foot of lamp individual or Continuous Mounting: extremely 


* length. * simple mounting operation. 
One-piece Top Channels: made of “heav 
Latest G. E. Turret Type Lamphoiders (depress- 
gauge Steel Finished in eifher 
able): for single pin contact, making lamp 
enamel (recomménded where excessive mois- 
insertion and removal easy. ‘ 
: ture conditions exist) or baked synthetic 
Reflectors in Sections: for greater ease in enamel. 
handling, each unit furnished with two open- re Designed for use with two and three T-12 


end or closed-end porcelain enamel reflectors. 


Slimline Single-Pin Lamps: Instant starting. 


Get complete details from Wheeler Reflector Company, 


275 Congress Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


REFLECTORS 


EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 


Distributed Exclusively 


Through Electrical Wholesalers 


“SKILLED LIGHTING” 


ADE BY SPECIALISTS IN 


~ 
“ 
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< 
j 
> 
| 
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luherler 


Macon 
Textiles 


Ine. 


Cedartown 
Textiles 


Ine. 
CEDARTOWN 


GEORGIA 


tor 40 Years 


TEXTILE BULLETIN has rendered invaluable 


service to the Southern Textile Industry. 


On the occasion of this Anniversary, we are 
glad to join other manufacturers in thanking the 
BULLETIN for its fearless and instructive edi- 
torial policy, and extend our best wishes for its 


continued success. 


Ww 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALEXANDER CITY ALA. 


Howell Manufacturing 
Company 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


High Graded Combed Yarns 
36's to 60's 


Warps, Cones and Tubes 
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VALUTAH 
LUTTUN MILLS, INC. 


LEXINGIUN, NORTH CARULINA 


Manufacturers of 


heetings 
and Drills 


J. W. VALENTINE CO., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


> > + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bidg. Winston-Salem, N. C 
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CONE MILLS CORPORATION 


GREENS 
B 
ORO + NORTH CAROLINA 


PROXIMITY PLANT. Greensbx 
< Ver N 


>. 
WHITE OAK PLANT. Greens 
reensboro, N 


EDNA PLANT. Reidsville. N. C 
EV 
OLUTION DIVISION. Greens 

Greensboro, N. C 


RAR ry 
ASHEVI! NDLEMAN P 
HEVILLE PLANT. Ashevill LANT, Randieman, N. C 
eville. N PINEVILLE PLANT P 
IT, Pineville, N. C 


CONE F 

INISHING 

COMPANY: 

PRI A 

INT WORKS PLANT Greensboro COMPANIES 

; GRANITE Pi 
iver. N Cc 


MINNEO 
LA MA 
NUFACTURING COMPANY, Gil 
Gibsonville, N. C 


FLORE 
NCE MILLS: FLORENCE PLANT 
ENO 
COTTON MILLS, Hillsboro. N. C 


Forest City. N CLIFF 
ity, N. C., AMERI SIDE MILLS: CL! 
Selling Organization: CONE EX CAN SPINNING PLANT, Greenvill FFSIDE PLANT. Cliffside. N C.: HA 
nvitie. 5 YNES 
PORT G COMMISSION CO., INC., 59 C SALISBURY C Avondale, 
WORTH ST MILLS, S 
. NEW YORK » salisbury, N C 
CITY 


q 
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Columbia Manutacturing Co. 


RAMSEUR, NORTH CAROLINA 


Making reliable cotton fabrics at the same old 
stand and under the same management since 


1879. 


Selling Agents 


Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 
58-60 Worth Street, New York 


Congratulations Best Wishes! 


We are proud to be numbered among David 
Clark's many well wishers on the occasion of 


Textile Bulletin’s 40th Anniversary. 


Forty years with the same editor and publisher 
is a remarkable record and especially so when 
one comes to realize that no publication could 
have existed for this long period unless the pub- 
lisher possessed character, ability and a love for 


the area served and its people. 


Not only best wishes but heartiest congratula 
tions ! 


Sincerely yours, 


Monarch Mills 


Union, S. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS, INC. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


A, 
WwW 


ton 


REPRESENTATIVES 


MACKNIGHT & ETHERINGTON BROS. R. H. GRIFFITH 
Walnut St. 919 Volunteer Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2. Pa. Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


H. GORDON KENNA, JR. 
Jehnston Bide. 
Charlotte 2. N. 


DOVER MILL CO. _ 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA Specia ho 


ORA MILL CO. 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 


ESTHER MILL CORP. 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA _Fancies 


DORA YARN MILL CO. 
CHERRYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combed and Carded Weaving Yarns 10's to 40's 


DOVER YARN MILL, INC. 
SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Combed and Carded Yarns 


* 
Selling Agents 
FOX, WELLS AND CO., INC. 
450 Seventh Ave. + NEW YORK CITY 


= = 
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CHIQUOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HONEA PATH, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Converting G lth 


Selling Agents — HESSLEIN & CO.—77 Worth St,, New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON GOODS 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Ww 


47 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Columbia Manulacturing Co. 


RAMSEUR, NORTH CAROLINA 


“A, 
WN 


Making reliable cotton fabrics at the same old 
stand and under the same management since 


1879. 


Selling Agents 


Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 
58-60 Worth Street, New York 


Congratulations Most Wishes! 


We are proud to be numbered among David 
Clark's many well wishers on the occasion of 


Textile Bulletin’s 40th Anniversary. 


Forty years with the same editor and publishes 
is a remarkable record and especially so when 
one comes to realize that no publication could 
have existed for this long period unless the pub- 
lisher possessed character, ability and a love for 


the area served and its people. 


Not only best wishes but heartiest congratula. 
trons ! 


Sincerely yours, 


Monarch Mills 


Union, S. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS, INC. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


A, 
Ww 


ton 


yes { 


REPRESENTATIVES 
MACKNIGHT & ETHERINGTON BROS. R. H. GRIFFITH 
1518 Walnut St. 919 Volunteer Bldg. 


Philadelphia 2. Pa. Chattanooga 2. Tenn. 


H. GORDON KENNA, JR. 
Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte 2. N. 


DOVER MILL CO. _ 


? 
SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA Specialties 


ORA MILL CO. 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 
ESTHER MILL CORP. 
SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 


DORA YARN MILL CO. 
CHERRYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combed and Carded Weaving Yarns 10's to 40's 


DOVER YARN MILL, INC. 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combed and Carded Yarns 


* 
Selling Agents 
FOX, WELLS AND CO., INC. 
450 Seventh Ave. + NEW YORK CITY 
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CHIQUOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HONEA PATH, SOUTH CAROLINA 


~~ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Converting & loth. 
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Selling Agents — HESSLEIN & CO.— 77 Worth St,, New York, N. Y. 


COMPANY 


Ww 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON GOODS 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


47 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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INCORPORATED ANDERSON. S.C 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Ww 


Spinners and Manufacturers 


Sewing rea Division of 


M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS of NEW YORK 
For Every Stitching Operation 


— Quality Always Uniform — Ww 


New York Office: 225 5th Ave. 


Print Cloths, Broadcloths & Twills 


QUAKER MEADOWS MILLS, 
Compliment: of HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


P.O. BOX 2425 PLANT: HILDEBRAN, N. C 


Huntsville Manutacturing Co. Manufactures 


COTTON TWINE + COARSE YARNS 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 


Rocktish-Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc. 


Hope Mills, N. C. 
Division of 


M. Lowenstein & Sons. Ine. Manufacturers of 


Yarns 
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IEABRICS aNpD YARNS 


OF 
MLODERN FIBERS 


Textil 


‘Towels Rugs 


Callaway Mi 


Mills, inc 


295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


AKRON 8 DETROIT 1 ATLANTA 3 BOSTON Tl CHICAGO 54 LOS ANGELES 14 SAN FRANCISCO 3 


Our Congratulations 

R () x B O R 6 and Best Washes to 

COTTON MILLS 
ROXBORO, N. C. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


on its 40th Anniversary 


and to 


DAVID CLARK 


upon his completion of 40 years 


8's to 30's Plied Weaving Yarns 


Cones Tubes Warps Beams 
as editor and publisher 


as HIGHLAND PARK MFG. CO. 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Since 1899 
Manufacturers of 


Cotton and Rayon Fabrics 
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The Randolph Mills 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON 
OUTING 
FLANNELS 


FRANKLINVILLE, C. 


The 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS, Ine. 


BLADENBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Spinners of High Grade 
Hosiery, Underwear and Warp Yarns 
2's to 30's Single and Ply 


Charlies C. Davis Co 
221 N. LaSalle St 
Chicago, 


WALDENSIAN 
HOSIERY MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


VALDESE, N. C. 


Sales Office 


Room 6724 Empire State Bldg. 


New York 1. N. Y. 


WEAVERS, 


Manufacturers 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLIVA — 
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Congratulations to Textile Bulletin on their 40th Anniversary 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Designers and Manufacturers of - 
“BETTER BRUSHES FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED’ 


THE. TERTILE DUSTRY. SINCE 18912 


KINGSPORT 
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Corriher Mills Co. 


Landis, North Carolina 


Manufacturers of 


Combed Cotton Yarns 


“40 YEARS OF PROGRESS” 


Congra tu lions / 


Industrial Cotton Mills 


Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Dicision of 


J. P. Stevens & Co.. Ine. 


SPINDALE MILLS, ING. 


COMBED SHIRTINGS 
AND DRESS GOODS 


CLINCHFIELD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


MARION, N. C. 


Ww 


Wide rint Cloth 


SPINDALE NORTH CAROLINA 


SOMERSET MILLS, Inc. 


ROXBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


"Somerset 


Finest in Towels 


Selling Agent 
SPRINGFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ March, 1951 


DU PONT NEUTRACYL— 
neutral dyeing colors— 


have been designed specifically for nylon . . . to produce 
the highest possible light fastness. They can be applied 
in the same time cycle as acid dyes... but have de- 
cidedly superior light and wet fastness. 

The NEUTRACYL dyes, such as Yellow 3RD, are rec- 
ommended for dyeing nylon staple in stock, top or tow 
form. The dyed staple can then be converted into fab- 
rics requiring superior light fastness—such as uphol- 
stery materials, pile fabrics, suitings and shirtings. 
NEUTRACYL dyes are suitable for dyeing wool, giving 
fastness properties similar to nylon. 

For information on these new NEUTRACYL dyes... or 
for help on any coloring problem .. . consult our Technical 


Staff. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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UTICA 


MOHAWK/, 


} PRODUCT | 


PRINT CLOTHS 


HOPE—Bleached 80 x 80 Grey 
MOHAWK—80s Bleached SHEETING 


SHEETS—PILLOWCASES 


UTICA—Beauticale MOHAWK—AMuslin 
UTICA—Muslin HOPE___Muslin 
MOHAW K—Combed Percale 


UTICA & MOHAWK 
COTTON MILLS, Inc. 


UTICA, N. Y. SENECA, S. C. 


MILLS 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Established 1888 


NATURAL and COLUREU, NOVELTY, 

CUTTUN, HAYUN MIXED FIBRE and 

WOHRSTED BNITTING and WEAVING 
YARNS and FABRICS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 2 PARK AVE. 


Turner Halsey Co. 40 Werth St., New York 
Carl L. Miller Reading 
Carl L. Miller, Jr. Philadelphia 
Cosby and Thomas Charlotte 
Cc. M. Patterson Chicago 
J. P. Rickman Chattanooga 


Congratu 


on your 40th Birthday and Best Wishes 


for Dave Clark and his organization. 


Sincerely, 


SHELBY Cotton Mills 


Selling Agents: 
J. W. VALENTINE & CO... INC. 


40 Worth Street + New York 


PERFECTION 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


FINE COMBED YARNS 


BELMONT, N. C. 
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LUGGAGE FROM 
ALLIGATORS 


MILK FROM COWS 


MISCHIEF FROM MONKEYS 


| (7) AND FINE FABRICS 


FROM STEVENS 


At its founding in 1813, J. P. Stevens started 
off making fine fabrics. And today Stevens fab- 
rics still lead the field in quality and public 


acce ptance. 


Quality Fabrics Since 1813 
Chovens & 


CARTER FABRICS OPERATING GROUP 


CARTER FABRICS OPERATING GROUP 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES e GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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UNION BLEACHERY 


DIV. 
THE ASPINOOK CORP., JEWETT CITY, CONN. 


Where to Salute 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


on the occasion of its 
40th ANNIVERSARY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FINISHING COMPANY 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Extends Congratulations 


to 


Mr. David Clark 


for 
40 Years’ Service 
to the Textile Industry 


Agents 
GORDON COLES, Cottons 
93 Worth St., N. Y. 13 


GEORGE L. MARSHALL, Rayons 
1450 Broadway WN. Y. 18 


Acme Spinnine Co. 
BELMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Spinners of 
ACME QUALITY 
COMBED YARNS 


Best Wishes 


to 


Textile Bulletin 


on its 


Birthday! 


CAROLINIAN MILLS 


HIGH SHOALS, N. C. 


HADLEY-PEOPLES 
MFG. CO. 


to 20's Ply Yarns 
Tinge and White 
Sell Direct 
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AN D PAPER PRODUCTS | 
FOR ALL PURPOSES IN INDUSTRY | 


PACKAGING 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
WATERPROOF 
CASE LINERS 


‘Made of approved 
papers, to your 
own dimensions, in 
our own 
converting plant. 


PAPER COMPAN Y 


HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE 
SOMERVILLESEYBOLD DIVISION, ATLANTA 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Truman will not seek re-election next year, according to 
his closest friends. In the light of recent developments he has 
come to realize that he is losing his leadership with the country, 
and with an inguisitive and skeptical Congress, he cannot win 
back the lost ground. He feels keenly the truculence of the big 
labor leaders, whom he has coddled, and has been told that with 
the squabbles and scandals breaking out, a third term, even if 
he won, would probably be the stormiest in American history. 


A factor which is not given public mention is that in recent 
months Truman has aged fast. While his doctors imply his health 
is good, it is pointed out that ultimately age takes a toll, 
and he is no longer a young man. He will be 68 in May. 


There's no indication now that the remainder of Truman's 


term will be placid or harmonious. Obstreperous labor leaders are 
bitterly resentful over their failure to secure active direction 
of the mobilization effort, and to manipulate manpower and wage 
controls to fit their own ends. They intimate they will not 
support Truman again if he runs, which might be in his favor. 


Truman leaned over as far as he could to conciliate the 
labor bosses in their demands to _geize economic and _ mobilization 
controls. He resisted their demands that Wilson, Johnston and 
DiSalle be fired, and Tobin raised to the level of high mobili- 
zation chief. At the same time he told Wilson, Johnston and 
DiSalle to give all ground possible to the rebellious and ram- 
paging labor bosses. 


Labor leaders gave Truman to understand that an epidemic 


of strikes can be stirred up in short order in existing wage 


controversies. He was virtually told to choose between a wave of 
strikes and firing his mobilization chiefs. He was told by others 
that a strike epidemic would almost certainly promote drastic 
anti-strike legislation in this Congress. 


Sudden action of the Treasury in deciding oh a higher 
interest rate for government debt issues was an admission of 
defeat on the front of economic controls. With effective price 
controls impossible without similar wage controls, the Adminis- 
tration turned to higher interest rates as a move toward checking 
inflation. 


Sale of federal jobs by Trumancrat leaders in Mississippi 
may lead to an over-all investigation of such practices in many 
states. Since the lid was lifted by Senators Eastland and Stennis 
in Mississippi, complaints have been coming in to senators of 
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BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


_ DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


other states that similar job sales have been attempted or made 


elsewhere. How high up the scale of jobs the irregularities go 
is not evident. 


Odor of corruption in R.F.C. lending is expected to bring 
disinfection for all government lending agencies. While the Ful- 
bright Committee has not found outright violations of specific 
laws, it has uncovered a laxity in moral responsibility that has 
given the Truman Administration a heavy blow, and will bring 
new safeguards in lending practices of the government. 


"Selling influence" is a nebulous and shadowy business, 
but impossible with officials who | are not intentionally susceptible 
to its blandishments. The grotesque revelations in R.F.C. are 


attributed to the type of Truman "crony" that has been placed in 
top jobs. 


Letters of senators and House members to R.F.C. endorsing 


proposed loans to constituents, which were suddenly demanded by 


Truman, brought some startling revelations. More than a majority 
of the letters were from Trumancrat members of the Senate and 
House. Their publication would have brought embarrassment to 


some of Truman's top legislative leaders. 


Saie of "influence" in European countries in access to and 
distribution of American aid may come in for investigation simi- 
lar to R.F.C. loans. Political “employees as well as foreigners 
are involved, and some insiders are said to have reaped fortunes. 


Infiltration of Communists into the highest jobs under Roose- 
velt and Truman are being traced in the documents seized on a 
lonely farm near Lee, Mass. The records belong to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, which was taken over by the Communists. 


New difficulties are being met by the. House Ways and Means 
Committee in seeking new sources for taxation. Chief trouble is 
in further raising the taxes of industries that are not sharing 
in mobilization contracts. A higher rate of taxes, with higher 
costs of doing business, will threaten the existence of some 
marginal enterprises. 


One of the things that can cause a lot of trouble would be 
to apply increases in individual taxes retroactively to On. 2. 
1951. Truman did not ask directly for this provision, and Con- 
gress has never adopted a retroactive increase. But this is what 
the Treasury has in mind. It would mean that taxes withheld would 


be far less than enough at the year's end. 


Last-minute options found by Governor Byrnes to have been 
taken by rank outsiders, with "inside" information, on lands near 


Aiken intended for atomic energy plants may lead to an inquiry 


into all recent land buying. Like charges are being made where 
new airfields and soldier training lands have been bought. 


Socialist Britain is expected over again soon for more free 
aid. Their trade balance, they say, is dropping, and the Socialist 


standard of living needs pepping up; without free aid they might 
turn Communist. 
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Toothy 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
MACON, GA. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


S. C. 
metto Paper Company) 


AND ALL KINDS 


OF Paper! 


DILLARD HAS THE RIGHT KIND 


OF PAPER FoR Every Use / 


a PAPER COMPANY 


lf it's paper . 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 CHARLOTTE 1. N. C. Telephone 3-3173 
— Ofhces and Plant: 218 West Morehead Street. Charlotte 2 — 


Davip CLARK President and Editor 
Juntus M. SmrrH Vv ice-President and Business Manager 
James T. MCADEN, Jr. Editorial Director 
ERVIN DICKSON Associate Editor 
ANDREW HEWITT... . . « Assistant Editor 


F. R. Carey y ice- Pre: ident and Eastern Manager 
(P.O Box 133 -Providence, R. I.—Telephone Williams 3957) 


R. J. SHINN Field Advertising Representative 
Ben C. THOMAS Field Circulation Representative 


One year payable in advance . $1.50 
Three years payable in advance 3.00 
Canada (one year) 3.00 
Other countries in Postal Union lode wane’ 5.00 


Looking Back 40 Years 


At about 5:30 p. m. Christmas eve, 1910, David Clark, 
now for 40 years editor of this journal, stood on the curb 
in front of the Independence Building in Charlotte, N. C. 

It was snowing and he was idly pushing the snow off the 
curb with his foot, as he attempted to make a most vital 
decision as to his future. 

For about two years he had been editor of the Textile 
Manufacturer, a textile journal published in Charlotte. His 
salary was $100 per month, of which he paid $50 per 
month towards eventually owning half interest in the pub- 
lication. 

Disagreements with the owner made it 
David Clark to sever his connection 
$600 for the interest he had acquired. 

As he stood on the curb in front of Independence Build- 
ing he had the $600 in one pocket, as his entire capital, 
and in another pocket a telegram from Cornell University 
of Ithaca, N. Y., from which he had graduated in engineer- 
ing some years previously, offering him a civil engineer's 
job at $6,000 per year at a location about a thousand miles 
up the Amazon River in South America. 

While very young he had decided that he wished to 
afhliate with the textile industry of the South and after 
graduating from N. C. State College and Cornel! Univer- 
sity and after serving a term in the Spanish-American 
Army, from which he retired with the rank of captain, had 
entered the Ada Mfg. Co. at Charlotte with the idea of 
learning the mill business. 

His first job was as sweeper at 50 cents per day but he 
moved from one department to another and from one mill 
to another until he was card grinder at the Victor Mill in 
Charlotte, grinding Foss & Peevy stationary flat cards. 

He then went with the H & B American Machine Co. as 
machinery erector and as helper to the late Fred Dickinson 
and erected speeders and lappers in the Gold Crown Hosiery 
Mill and the Charlotte Cotton Mill, both of Charlotte and 
both now out of business. 


necessary for 
and he had received 
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He left H & B in order to learn to weave and for a while 
ran plain looms on gray goods at the Charlotte Cotton Mill. 

Desiring to learn box loom weaving, he went to Fort 
Mill, S. C., and for several months ran two Bridesburg and 
two Woods looms on ginghams. The president of the Fort 
Mill Mtg. Co. and the Mill Fort Mill, two separate corpora- 
tions, was Capt. Samuel Elliott White, the grandfather of 
Elliott Springs, now president of the Springs Cotton Mills. 

David Clark left Fort Mill to go with the D. A. Tompkins 
Co. of Charlotte as assistant mill engineer and mill designer 
and had a part in drawing plans for some of the largest 
mills in the South. 

As the Tompkins firm had the agency for the Mason 
Machine Works of Taunton, Mass., he also sold textile 
machinery and solicited business for the roller covering 
shop which was operated by the D. A. Tompkins Co. 

He left the D. A. Tompkins Co. to become secretary and 
treasurer of the Ada Cotton Mills in which he had begun 
his textile career as a sweeper some years earlier. 

While an official of that mill he was elected a member 
of the 1902-03 board of governors of the Southern Cotton 
Spinners Association. (A picture of that 1902-03 board is 
shown on Page 123). 

Records show that at a meeting of the board of governors 
of the Southern Cotton Spinners Association, held at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on May 13, 1903, David Clark moved that the 
name be changed to the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and that motion was passed. 

In 1904, David Clark and his brother, W. A. Graham 
Clark, purchased a small yarn mill which had been installed 
in a former tobacco warehouse and equipped with second 
hand machinery. 

They did fairly ‘well with that mill but the margin of 
profit was small and they decided to build a weave room 
and a dyehouse and manufacture khaki goods. 

While the 50 looms were being installed in the Summer 
of 1907, a large order for khaki goods was sold and as 
there were no goods on hand the sale had to be ‘‘subject to 
the approval of sample.” Enough cotton was purchased to 
cover the amount of goods sold. 

On the first of October, 1907, the cotton goods business 
and business generally was booming, but on Oct. 9 a busi- 
ness crash and a panic came as if lightning out of a clear 
sky. 

One day everybody was prosperous but the next day the 
whole United States was in a panic and even people who 
had money in banks could not withdraw it and businesses 
of all kinds closed down. 

The order for khaki goods which had been sold “‘subject 
to approval of sample” went on the rocks because there was 
no way to force the buyer to approve any sample but there 
was the obligation to take the contracted cotton, the purchase 
price of which was about five cents per pound above the 
depressed market. 

To make a long story short, the mill went broke and 
David Clark not only found his investments wiped out but 
himself out of a job. 

In 1900, David Clark, although his name had never 
showed on the paper's masthead, wrote the editorials for 
the Southern and Western Textile Excelsior, which was pub- 
lished at Charlotte and was the only textile journal in the 
South at that time. He thus had acquired a liking for textile 
journalism. 

In 1908 he applied to the Textile Manufacturer of Char- 
lotte for the position of editor and was given the job at 
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Manufacturers of 


FINE YARNS 


BELMONT, N. C. 


FINE YARNS 
BELMONT, N. C. 


MAJESTIC Merc. Co. 


CLIMAX SPINNING Co. 


mills 


GRANTVILLE, GEORGIA 


Work Socks 


Colored Hosiery Yarns 
and 


Bleached Yarns 


MILLS 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COMBED YARNS 


Sales Agent 
ABERFOYLE MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Co. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Value Through Volume 


Subsidiary of 


M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, Inc. of New York 
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EDITORIALS 


$100 per month, half of which was to be retained by the 
owner and applied on the purchase of half interest in the 
publication. 

As stated above, disagreements made it necessary for him 
to sever his connection in December, 1910, and late on the 
afternoon of Christmas eve he stood on the curb in front of 
the Independence Building trying to decide whether or not 
to accept a civil engineering job in South America at $6,000 
per year or try to find some job in the United States at one- 
third that amount. 

Above everything else he was trying to decide whether 
or not to turn his back upon the textile industry which had 
been, since an early age, his choice for his life’s work. 

It was then that there came a blast of good luck, or to be 
more exact, three blasts of good luck such as seldom have 
come to any man. 

An elevator descended from the offices in the Independ- 
ence Building and out stepped Fred H. White, who was 
the Southern agent for looms of the Stafford Co. and who 
for some unknown reason had worked very late on Christ- 
mas eve. 

Seeing David Clark and knowing that he had severed his 
connection with the Textile Manufacturer, Mr. White 
stopped and asked him what he was going to do. 

Upon being told that he had no definite plans, Mr. 
White said: “If you will start your own journal I will 
guarantee you the advertising of the Stafford Co. and I 
believe that the other machinery representatives will back 
you. 

David Clark thanked him and went two blocks to the 
Southern Manufacturers Club and found seated in the read- 
ing room John Dabbs, then Southern representative for the 
dyestuffs of A. Klipstein & Co., but later and for many 
years Southern agent for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

John Dabbs urged David Clark to start his own journal 
and not only promised him the advertising of A. Klipstein 
& Co., but that he would use his influence with other dye- 
stuff manufacturers. 

It was very gratifying to have two such offers of support 
but two advertisers and only $600 in cash was not enough 
with: which to launch a new textile journal. 

However, it snowed so hard that night and snowdrifts 
became so heavy that all northbound trains had to stop at 
Charlotte and among the passengers was a Mr. White, who 
represented the Antietam Paper Co. of Hagerstown, Md., 
from whom David Clark had been buying most of the paper 
used in printing the Textile Manufacturer. 

Walking up Tryon Street on Christmas morning, David 
Clark met Mr. White, who but for the snowstorm would 
have already reached his home in Baltimore. 

During the conversation he told Mr. White about his 
desire to start a new textile journal and about the support 
which had been pledged by Fred White and John Dabbs. 

Much to his surprise, Mr. White said: “Having watched 
your work for the past two years, the Antietam Paper Co. 
has confidence in you and will give you a line of credit of 
$2,500.” 

Few men can recite such a story of good luck as hap- 
pened to David Clark on Christmas eve and Christmas, 
1910. Had there been no snowstorm on Christmas eve and 
had it not snowed hard enough to stop northbound trains 
there would have been no TEXTILE BULLETIN during the 
last 40 years. | 
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With $600 cash, a specimen issue was published on Jan. 
12, 1911, and with that in hand David Clark went to New 
England and sold enough advertising to launch the first 
issue Of the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN, as a weekly 
textile journal, on March 2, 1911. 

On March 2, 1933, the name was changed to TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. In September, 1938, it became a semi-monthly 
and with the January, 1948, issue it became a monthly, 
which it is today. 

Among the advertisers in the March 2, 1911, issue were 
the following: Whitin Machine Works, Draper Corp., 
The Stafford Co., C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Charlotte 
Supply Co., Joseph Sykes Bros., A. Klipstein & Co., Arabol 
Mfg. Co., Psarski Dyeing Machine Co., William C. Firth 
Co., H. A. Metz & Co., Metallic Drawing Roll Co., S. A. 
Felton & Sons, W. H. Bigelow, agent for Ashworth Bros., 
and Kilburn Lincoln & Co. 

From the editorial in the first, or March 2, 1911, issue, 
entitled “SUCCESSOR TO NOTHING,” we quote the fol- 
lowing extracts: 


Those who have worked in an old mill to which has been added 
from time to time the remains of other old mills, know the difh- 
culties which continually arise and that no matter how hard they 
may labor, ultimate success seems unattainable. 

Those who have beeri transferred from such conditions to a new 
mill where the machinery is bright and new, can realize to some 
extent the feelings of the editor of this publication on the occasion 
of our first regular issue. 

We are successor to nothing, and glad of it. That we are the 
predecessor of much we confidently hope. 

On January 12th we made a preliminary run and issued a speci- 
men edition as our samples and they were pronounced good by the 
mill people of the South. 

With that edition our managing editor went to New England 
for several weeks and there secured a goodly amount of orders 
for advertisements from the machinery and supply people. 

We have purchased our raw stock which is paper and now with 
this issue we are turning on the steam for a long run and, we hope, 


‘prosperous run. 


Just as it takes a new mill some time to get its machinery ad- 
justed and lubricated, so it will take us several weeks to get our 
organization completed and to work out a satisfactory system. 

The paramount considerations with us are quality and efficiency 
and to that end our editor spent considerable time in New York 
studying the methods of high grade and successful publications 
and will put into effect many good ideas. 

We expect to publish a live, readable journal and will carry full 
personal and mill news pages with improved methods of obtaining 
early information. 

Our editorial policy will be conservative but we will not be 
afraid to speak out upon all matters which affect the textile industry 
of the South and the welfare of its people. 

This is an absolutely independent journal which belongs to 
no faction or interest and which will afhliate with no political 
party. 

It is generally understood and usually true that a new journal 
must sink a considerable amount of money before it is established 
and it is therefore particularly gratifying to us to know that we 
are beginning publication upon a paying basis. 

Our ability to do this is due to the support that has been 
given us by the mill people and machinery agents of the South. 
Wherever our managing editor went in the North to solicit adver- 
tising he found that letters had been written ahéad of him by 
Southern agents recommending the new journal and advising that 
contracts for advertising be given. 

We appreciate to the fullest extent this support and expect to 
so conduct this publication as to justify the confidence. 

We wish to make this journal as interesting and efficient as 
possible and will welcome suggestions or criticism from either 
advertisers or subscribers. 

It is said that some people have three kinds of trouble: all they 
ever had, all they have now and all they ever expect to have. 

Our troubles of the present are small and we expect to so con- 
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Congratulations, Textile Bulletin, 
On Your 40th Anniversary 
w * * 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 


the nationally known 


UNDERWEAR SPORTSWEAR SLEEPWEAR 


Producers of many millions of undergarments for the armed 
services during World War II and now producing large quantities 
for our government’s rearmament program. 


Will 


Single Ply Yarns 
on Warber-Colman beams for mahing 


Write or Phone 


SPARTAN MILLS 


(BEAUMONT DIVISION) 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 
— 1951 — 


March 24—Carding and spinning meeting, TEXTILE OPERATING EXECU- 
TIVE OF GEORGIA, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 


March 29-31—Annua! convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


April 3-4—TEXTILE DIVISION, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS, Atlanta, Ga 


April 4—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City. 


April 12-14—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss 


April 13—QUALITY CONTROL MEETING, North Carolina State College 
Schoo! of Textiles. Raleigh 


April 17—Symposium on textile lubrication, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
LUBRICATION ENGINEERS, Bellvue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa 


April 21—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, 8.T.A., Parker High Schoo! Audi- 
torium, Greenville, 5. C 


April 21—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Raleigh, N. C. 


April 23-27—WET PROCESSING EXPOSITION, Tist Regiment Armory, New 
York City. 


April 30-May 4—MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Il. 


May 2—A.A.T.T., Bullders Club, New York City 


May 5—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta, Ga 


May 7—PIEDMONT DIVISION, 8S.T.A., North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School, Belmont 


May 11-12—Industrial journalism institute, SOUTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDITORS, Chapel Hill, N. C 


May 12—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


May 16-18—Annual convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton Plaza and Princess Issena Hotels, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla 


May 16-18—NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CON- 
FERENCE, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem. 


May 17-19—Annua! outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


June 6—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 


June 8-9—Annua! outing, SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Radium 
Springs, Albany, Ga 


June 15-16—Annua! outing, SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C. 


June 18-22—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J 


June 21-23—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


June 29-30—Summer outing, PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Myrtle 
Beach, 8. C 


Aug. 24-25—Annua!l outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C. 
Sept. 8&—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Columbus, Ga. 
Sept. 12—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 


Sept. 20-21—Annual convention, SOUTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EDITORS, Asheville, N. C 


Sept. 22—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Charlotte, N. C. 
Oct. G—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 


Oct. 4-5—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 17-19—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Statier Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 18-19—Annual convention, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 


Nov. 7—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 


Nov. 8-9—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, New York 
City. 


Dec. 1—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


Dec. 3~AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Bulliders Club, New York City 


Dec. 8—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., LaGrange, Ga. 


—1952 — 
March 3-7—Spring meeting and committee week, A.5.T.M., Cleveland, O. 
June 23-27—Annual meeting, A.5S.T.M., New York City. 
Nov. 6-8—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Boston, Mass 


— 1953 — 


September—Annua! national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Chicago, Il. 


— 1954 — 


April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atlan- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium. 
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EDITORIALS 


duct this publication as to avoid troubles in the future. We are 
successor to nothing and do not have to look back upon the troubles 
or errors of the past. 


From the day TextTiLe BULLETIN was launched, and 
throughout the past 40 years, we have held firmly to one 
conviction, and that is, that no trade journal can justify its 
existence unless it renders service to the industry with 
which it is affiliated. 

We have attempted to render service and have never hesi- 
tated to spend our own time and money when necessary. 

Many times our efforts have been misrepresented by indi- 
viduals and unfriendly newspapers. 

Our position must have been understood, however, by 
the mills because we doubt that any journal has ever been 
given finer support than that which we have received from 
the textile industry of the South. 

Many times we have been accused of advocating child 
labor and yet that is absolutely untrue. In January, 1907, 
we contacted Alf A. Thompson, president of the Caraleigh 
Mills in Raleigh, and D. Y. Cooper, president of the Hen- 
derson (N. C.) Cotton Mills, both of whom were on the 
legislative committee of the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, and, with them, went before the 
labor committee of the North Carolina Legislature and 
advocated the enactment of a child labor law for North 
Carolina. 

Members of the legislature were sympathetic but took the 
position that they could not enact a child labor law unless 
it was accompanied by a compulsory education law and that 
North Carolina, which was far from prosperous at ‘that 
time, could not finance the construction of the necessary 
additional schools. 

A few years later both a child labor law and a compulsory 
education law were enacted, with our sincere approval. : 

We have a well-established belief in States Rights anc 
when a national child labor law was enacted, we prepare: 
the Dagenhart Case, as a test, and carried it to the United 
States Supreme Court, which declared the National Chil 
Labor Law unconstitutional. 

Congress then submitted a constitutional amendment t 
the states in order to get the power to enact a national chik 
labor law but we raised a fund, conducted a national cam 
paign and helped to prevent its ratification by the states. 

Because we did those things, in an effort to preserve th 
rights of the states, we were falsely accused of advocatin; 
child labor. 

During one depression, and when goods were being sol: 
below cost of production, we sent out letters to mills an: 
received curtailment pledges representing 10,000,000 spin 
dles. 

Because we did that, we were hounded by Federal Gov 
ernment agents for about three years and many times threa’ 
ened with prosecution for a conspiracy in restraint of trad 

We went through many interviews but refused to adm 
that we had done anything wrong and they finally becam 
tired and dropped the matter. 

In this day and time when everybody jumps on the Con 
munists, it is difficult for some to realize how much abu: 
we took when we began to expose Communism in the ear! 
‘20s. 

While we never, at any time, made any attack upon the 
University of North Carolina, we were bitterly condemned 
when we kept charging that there was a group of Con’ 
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New Fluted Rolls 


Now Available at Substantial Savings 


N° automatic machinery re- 
cently installed makes it 
possible for Southern Spindle 
and Flyer Co. to manufacture 
FLUTED ROLLS for spinning 
and flyer frames at LOWER 
costs. We pass these savings on 
to you. 
Compare our prices for all 
types of NEW fluted rolls with 


New England Representative 


WM, R. FOX 
P. O. Box 380 — Providence, R. |. 


821 West First Street ¢ Phon 
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the cost of reworking OLD rolls. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised 
at the small difference in cost. 
All of our new fluted rolls are 
made with screw necks. They’re 
precision made of the highest 
grade steel and are held to 
close tolerances. They can be 
finished also with hard chrome 
plating. 


WHORLS 


@ Band and tape drive 
@ Precision made 

® Made to specifications 
e Guaranteed 


SPINDLES 


e Retopped by electric butt welding 
or tops built up with chrome and 
reground fo size 


e Pointed, polished, straightened—as 
good as new 


e All spindles tested for straightness 
and accuracy at running speeds 


PROMPT DELIVERIES AVAILABLE 


Write, wire or phone for 
further information 


SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


COMPANY 


22-1329 Charlotte 1, N.C. 
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EDITORIALS 


munist there and that they were being protected by Presi- 
dent Frank P. Graham. 

In recent years the Communists have admitted that our 
charges were true and the people of North Carolina must 
have believed what we said about Frank Graham's affiia- 
tions because they refused to elect him to the United States 
Senate. 

We have always believed, and still believe, that any em- 
ployee has a right to join a labor union and in the days 
betore the Wagner Act we criticized mills for discharging 
employees who joined labor unions. 

On the other hand, we have upheld the right of a man 
to refuse to join a union and having seen labor union rack- 
eteers wreck the textile industry of New England and bring 
it down from 21,000,000 to 4,000,000 spindles, we have 
played a substantial part in keeping the labor racketeers 
from getting a strangle-hold upon the textile industry of the 
South. 

Soon after we began the publication of TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN we realized that many of the houses in mill villages 
were unfit for homes of decent people and that in many 
villages sanitary conditions were deplorable. 

In order to wake up the mills, we picked out one of the 
worst villages, took pictures and published them in TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. Those pictures and the expose’ helped start a 
movement for better living conditions in Southern mill 
villages. 

The managers of the mill, we used as an example, were 
furious at first but promptly spent a large sum on their 
village and in time became among our staunchest support- 
ers. 

When in 1942, W. J. (Nick) Carter of Greensboro, N. 
C., launched the movement for better textile schools and 
better textile graduates in North Carolina, by establishing 
the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., we took our 
place by his side and then gave encouragement to similar 
foundations in South Carolina and Georgia. 

When, however, a group of textile manufacturers; who 
had only the good of the industry at heart but failed to 
think through the proposition, launched a movement to 
spend several million dollars in textile research at isolated 
Charlottesville, Va., we refused to take a position by their 
side and acquired the ire of some of them. 

Ours has been a busy 40 years and we cannot recall a 
period when there were not things to do and battles to fight. 

From a financial standpoint we have been reasonably suc- 
cessful although there were years around 1930 and 1931 
when it appeared for a time that we might not survive. 

Our greatest compensation has, however, been the friends 
we have made and the expressions which from time to time 
have made us believe that the men in the textile industry of 
the South believed that we were making a sincere effort to 
render worthwhile service to the industry. 

We cannot close this review of the past 40 years without 
expressing deep and sincere appreciation to those who have 
worked with us. We do not believe that any other publica- 
tion or any other publishing organization ever had a more 
loyal and faithful group of employees. 

When TEXTILE BULLETIN first began we had one room 
in the Independence Building and a stenographer who 
worked half of the day for us and the other half for some- 
one else. 

In July, 1911, D. H. Hill, Jr., joined our staff as associate 
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editor, and with the exception of the time he served in 
World War I, remained with us until his death in 1937. 
(When Harvey Hill left for the Army, his place was taken 
by Harry L. Dalton, now one of the top executives of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., but he served only a few months before 
he too felt the urge to join the armed forces). 

In 1916, Miss Margaret Robinson, who for many years 
has been the efficient treasurer of Clark Publishing Co., 
joined us; she therefore has a record of 35 years of con- 
tinuous service. Three years later our present colored jani- 
tor, Ray Davis, came to work here. 

In 1923, or 28 years ago, Junius M. Smith, who is now 
vice-president and business manager, came with us; he has 
played a big part in our development. That same year we 
employed Mrs. Miriam Scruggs, who is now assistant adver- 
tising manager, and J. Robert Keever, linotype machinist- 
operator. 

Two others have been with us 20 years or more—Mrs. 
Henrietta Monroe, our circulation. manager, and Ben C. 
Thomas, circulation representative and the son of Mrs. Ethel 
Thomas Dabbs (‘Aunt Becky” to thousands of Southern 
mill men and Ben's predecessor as subscription representa- 
tive). 

Other employees, who have not had such long periods of 
service but have been just as loyal and faithful, are: F. Roy 
Carey, vice-president and Eastern advertising manager, who 
started with us in 1933; E. L. Mitchell, compositor, 1935; 
James T. McAden, Jr., editorial director, 1942; Andrew 
Hewitt, assistant editor, 1945: Roy M. Anglin, compositor, 
1946; and Ervin Dickson, associate editor, 1946. 

As we look back on the past 40 years, our mind always 
goes to the late afternoon of Christmas eve, 1910, when we 
stood before the entrance of the Independence Building in 
Charlotte and, with snow falling around us, wondered 
whether or not we could remain in the textile industry of 
the South. 

We are eternally thankful for the remarkable luck which 
broke for us then and for the favors which have been done 
for us by many persons since that time. 


Senate Report On Southern Textiles 


In our issue of February, 1950, we warned that a con- 
spiracy existed between the C.1.0. leaders and certain United 
States senators, including Pepper of Florida, Neely of West 
Virginia, Humphries of Minnesota and Murray of Mon- 
tana, to smear the textile industry of the South. 

The report to be made had actually been written by the 
C.1.O. leaders and handed to Senator Murray, the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Labor. It bore the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Ofhce No. 60062 and contained 49 pages. 

Fortunately Senator Taft and Senator Donnell insisted 
upon the report being read and the untruthfulness was so 
apparent that large portions were deleted and it was watered 
down to 16 pages and became G.P.O. No. 60388. 

It was ordered that all copies of the original report be 
destroyed and they thought that the order had been carried 
out until TEXTILE BULLETIN announced that it had 
secured a copy and had placed it in the lock box of a bank 
for safe keeping. 

Consternation prevailed among both the C.I.O. leaders 
in Washington and the conspirator senators when they 
learned that we had a copy of the pre-written report. The 
C.1.O, leaders blamed the senators for allowing a copy t 
get away and the original 49-page report, which had been 
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When Dyeing Is 
Kept Level 


Finishing Speeds 
Rise 


Rejects, strippings and re-runs are 
reduced to a minimum when fabrics are 
treated with Cyanamid Textile Chemicals 
to assure good dye affinity. Good penetration, 
suppleness and good hand are 

some of the other properties that 


speed up finishing and improve fabric 
quality. All become part of the fabric when 
you specify ““Cyanamid.” 

Why not let us demonstrate how these 
chemicals can work for you. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
In Conede: North American Cyanamid Limited, 

Toronto and Montreal 


Cyanamid 
Textile Chemicals 


/DECERESOL® Wetting Agents 
NO-ODOROL® Finishing Oils 
AQUASOL® Sulfonated Castor Oils 
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EDITORIALS 


cut to 16 pages, was cut to a colorless three pages in a four- 
page pamphlet. 

Senator Murray had been until very lately probably too 
busy to go ahead on any report because he was working to 
obtain a large R.F.C. loan for a Florida hospital and recent 
reports show that his son got a fee of $21,000 by reason of 
that loan being made. 

A senator who used his influence to get the R.F.C. to 
make a loan so that his son could get $21,000 cannot be 
highly regarded. 

Now Senator Murray, as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor, gives out a report of an alleged investiga- 
tion and attacks Southern cotton mills for not welcoming 
the C.L.O. 

No person or publication has denied that Southern textile 
manufacturers have not welcomed labor union organizations 
controlled by racketeers. 

Southern textile manufacturers have seen labor unions 
wreck the textile industry of New England and reduce it 
from 21,000,000 to about 4,000,000 spindles and even 
now they see Southern mills in which labor unions have 
obtained a foothold, threatened with a strike. 

Mill employees in the South have enough sense to know 
that when 17,000,000 spindles were eliminated from New 
England, it means that the several hundred thousand people 
who were working in those mills, lost their jobs. 

They have sense enough to know that if a strike comes 
now when they are getting excellent wages, they will have 
to do without those wages for many weeks and that even if 
they should ultimately secure some advances, it will take 
many months for them to make back the wages they lose. 

They also know that our army needs goods and many of 
their sons are now or soon will be in the armed forces. 

They should also realize that the labor leaders who urge 
them to strike will get their fat pay checks every week dur- 
ing the strike. 

Senator Murray and his co-conspirators have issued a 
report making an attack upon the Southern textile industry 
but it is a very mild attack compared to that which was pre- 
pared for them early in 1950 and, of which, our copy now 
rests in the lock box of a bank. 


International Textile Exposition 


David Clark, accompanied by Mrs. Clark, will sail on 
the Queen Mary from New York April 21 for France and 
will attend the International Textile Exposition which runs 
at Lille, France, from April 28 to May 20. 

The exposition will feature both European and American 
textile machinery and devices, and will, if reports are cor- 
rect, present a number of new machines which have been 
recently developed in England and on the Continent. 

After a few days at the exposition, Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
will go to Zurich, Switzerland, for the purpose of visiting 
some of the textile machine builders in that country. 

From Zurich they expect to fly to Berlin and will prob- 
ably fy from there to Oslo, Norway, and visit some of the 
textile mills in that country. 

After a short visit to the Manchester area of England, 
they expect to sail for home on May 24 on the Queen Eliz- 
abeth from Southampton, England. 

As a visit to a textile machinery exhibit will be a legiti- 


mate expense charge on any mill books, it is anticipated that 
quite a few mill men will visit Lille between April 28 and 
May 20. 

If there are any who wish to have an estimate of the 
expense of such a trip we will be pleased to furnish the 
information. 


Congratulations Of 40 Years Ago 


When we launched TexTILE BULLETIN in 1911, after 
having been for two years connected with another textile 
journal, we received and published many letters of good 
wishes. We quote the following from those who sent letters 
and are still living. ) 

Williamston, S. C. 

[ am sure your new paper will receive the support of the | 

mill men in this section. ]. B. Harris 


Note-—Then second hand in spinning at the Williamston Cotton Mills. Now 
vice-president of the Greenwood (S. C.) Mills 


Atlanta, Ga. 
[| wish you a fine “get away” and a prosperous year. 
Frank G. North 


Note—Was, and still is, in the textile machinery business at Atlanta. Ga 


Gastonia, N. C 
I wish you much success. Marshall Dilling 


Note—Then superintendent, Avon Mills: now retired 


Palmetto, Ga. 
You have my best wishes for your speedy success. 
R. T. Legrand 


Note-—-Then superintendent, Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills 


Now president 
Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills 


Among the other letters printed were the following: 
Henderson, N. C. 
The interest you have always taken in promoting harmony 
between growers, manufacturers and their help should be 
appreciated by the textile interests. I trust a loyal support 
will be given you and your publication. 
D: Y. Cooper, Prest. 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


Durham, N. C. 
| congratulate you on the issue of your TEXTILE BULLE 
TIN and beg to wish you every success for your paper. r 
W. A. Erwin 
Pres., Erwin Cotton Mills 


Spartanburg, S. C. 

| will take great pleasure in recommending your paper. 
M. G. Stone 

Gen. Supt., Pacolet Mfg. Co. 


Steel Drum Shortage 


Manufacturers of lubricating oils, chemicals and othe 
supplies have reported to us that empty drums are not bein; 
returned to them promptly by the mills and that their stoc 
of drums is being rapidly depleted. 

With the drastic cutbacks in steel and other metals, w: 
understand that the suppliers are finding it practically im 
possible to obtain new containers, and in the interest of bot! 
parties, we suggest that mill superintendents check into th 
matter and see that all drums are returned to their owners a 
soon as they are emptied. 
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rayon, acetate, nylon, and cotton. 


JOHNSON SLASHER 


It provides these essentials of trouble-free slashing: 


Simplicity of Design— 

—no complicated mechanical or electrical 
gadgets (to go wrong at critical moments, 
or) to need constant expert attention. 


Continuous Indication of Stretch— 
—eliminating loss of time and material 
by taking calibrations at infrequent in- 
tervals. 


Adjustable Carriages—for loom beams, 
eliminating possibility of sagging and 
vibration. 
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Southern Representative: 


All Rolls Ground to Tolerances + .0005. 


Cylinders True and Ground to Satin Finish. 


Complete Assembly and Operation at the 
Factory — before shipment, eliminating 
possibility of delay in erection at the mill 
due to missing or misfit parts. 


Long Service Without Breakdowns. 


._ Testimonials from mills who have used 


other sizers and ours. 


Send for free copy of our 16-page booklet containing 


particulars of construction of the Johnson sizer. 


PATERSON 


NEW JERSEY 


Charlotte 1, N. C. 


T. E. Lucas Associates, Inc. 
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DOLCOWAX 


Transparent, no-rubbing 
floor wax for lustrous, easily 
maintained surfaces such as 
linoleum, cork, rubber, rub- 
ber tile, mastic, hardwood. 


DOLCOROCK 


High surface coat resembling 
a layer of clear quartz; high 
coefficient of friction reduces 
slip — ideal for gyms and 
shower rooms. Use on hard- 
wood, cement, magnesite. 


DOLCOVAR 


Seals hardwood, cement, 
magnesite, cork and unglazed 
tile against grease and dirt, 
Beautifies, protects and pre- 
serves your expensive floor- 
ing. 


NUMASTIC 


Special product for mastic 
and asphalt tile. Seals and 
protects these surfaces; gives 
bright, new appearance to 
old floors. 


KADOL 


Concentrated liquid cleaner, 
yet it pours. Two ounces to 
a gallon of water is correct 
for cork, linoleum, mastic, 
other surfaces. No rinsing 
needed—dry mopping leaves 
lustrous polish. 


For complete list of DOLGE 


flooring aids, see your DOLGE. 


Service Man or write for booklet, 
“Floor Maintenance.” 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


BRIGHTER FLOORS 
WITH DOLGE FINISHES! 


Questions, answers, comments’ and other material submitted by the readers for use in 


this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


METAL FOR TRAVELERS 


Sirs: 

We feel that it is incumbent upon us to 
write you relative to the seriousness of ob- 
taining a sufficient quantity of the two 
bronze alloys (base wire) from which 
twister travelers are manufactured. This sit- 
uation has developed because of the short- 
age of copper. As you are aware, a great 
deal of tire.cord, duck and many other tab- 
rics are manufactured in the South from 
plied yarns. We gather from the reports 
coming out of Washington that large quan- 
tities of 12.9 duck, ounce duck and num- 
bered duck and other constructions manu- 
tactured by the Southern mills require 
twisted yarns; therefore, a large quantity of 
bronze twister travelers will be required. 

Inasmuch as we have only one customer, 
the textile industry, we have no DO orders 
direct from the government. Therefore, we 
are placed in a disadvantageous position in 
not having our orders for bronze wire 
promptly accepted, and deliveries are great- 
ly delayed. Quite naturally we are extreme- 
ly anxious to be able to furnish the mills 
which we serve with twister travelers for 
making the wide range of plied yarns which 
government contracts call for. 

The men in Washington who co-operated 
with us during World War II are not there 
and we are having to begin all over again 
with new men who know nothing about the 
subject matter. 

Philip C. Wentworth 
Treasurer 

National Ring Traveler Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


{ Since Mr. Wentworth wrote us, several 
things have taken place which would serve 
to clarify his problem. All businesses may 
now use a DO priority to obtain mainte- 
mance, repair and operating items, accord- 
ing to Regulation 4 issued Feb. 27 by the 
National Production Authority. Also, the 
textile division of the National Production 
Authority has acquired the good services of 
several outstanding textile men, some of 
whom served in similar capacities during 
the last war.—Eds. 


FLUORESCENCE FOLLOW-UP 


Sirs: 

In the December issue of TexTiLe BuL- 
LETIN we note a Tricks of the Trade item 
on the history of daylight fluorescent colors. 
Our trade advertisements, enclosed, will 


give you accurate information on the trade- 
name “‘Coldfire.”’ 


M. Klauser, Secretary to 
John O. Gantner, Jr. 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
Gantner & Mattern Co. 

1453 Mission Street 

San Francisco 3, Calif. 


{ We do not wish to become involved in 
the current litigation between Switzer Broth- 
ers, Inc., and Gantner & Mattern Co. The 
advertisements submitted by Miss Klauser 
state that the tradename “Coldfire’” is the 
property of Gantner & Mattern Co. In 
the October, 1950, issue of Boy's Outfitter 
there appeared an advertisement over the 
name Switzer Brothers, Inc., which stated 
in part that daylight fluorescent materials 
were patented items of apparel, under patent 
numbers so-and-so, owned by Switzer Bros 
and that apparel made by manufacturers au 
thorized by Switzer could be readily identi 
hed by the trademark ““Day-Glo” or “Cold 
fire.’ It was a natural assumption that the 
two tradenames, jointly advertised, were 
jointly owned, or at icast not seriousl\ 
competitive. 

{ The above is merely a sidelight but is 
typical of the confusion which still exists 
for many interested parties with regard t 
the patent situation concerning the manu 
facture and sale of daylight fluorescent tex 
tile materials. In our opinion much of the 
confusion stems from the defnition—or 
rather, lack of a definition—ot “‘dayligh 
fluorescent’’ materials. It is clear that a 
least as late as August, 1950, the patent: 
which had been granted in the textile felc 
applied only to certain finished dayligh 
fluorescent articles and not to the material: 
and the scala used to produce them 
applications for patents on materials anc 
processes were stated to be pending. Thi: 
situation limited policing of patents t 
suits against makers and users of finishe 
daylight fluorescent articles, and injunction 
against certain makers and users of th 
latter have actually beea obtained. A bul 
letin distributed by Switzer Bros. and re 
ceived several weeks ago announced tha 
the Switzer claims for daylight fluorescen 
fabrics and their process for producing then 
had been decreed patentable by a U. S. Dis 
trict Court in Washington, D. C. The dat 
of the ruling was not stated. It was saic 
furthermore, that the claims ruled patentab! 
by Switzer involved not only the preferre: 
Switzer process of producing daylight fluo 
rescent fabrics, but substantially any day 
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light fluorescent fabrics now on the market, 
regardless of the particular process by which 
the fabric may be produced; and included 
varns. felt and knitted goods as well as 
woven fabrics. To say. that this is a broad 
statement 158 to underestimate the case. Being 
ruled patentable” is not the equivalent of 
a patent but it obviously makes the issuance 
of a patent likely although the claims admit- 
ted would not necessarily be as broad as 
those mentioned. 

€ Any patent of this kind granted would 
surely have to define the term “daylight 
fluorescence.” This should be an interesting 
definition. Of 238 colors contained in the 
ninth edition of the TCCA Standard Color 
Card of America and the United States 
Army Color Card examined at the National 
Bureau of Standards more than half were 
found to be fluorescent, and many of these 
could be said to be fluorescent in daylight. 
If a license had to be obtained by a dye- 
house in order to grind out such shades as 
Peasant Blue, Shrimp Pink or Elephant's 
Breath, the management would probably 
soon acquiré a purple color not due to any 
dyestuff. 

€ Of course, it is unlikely that any such 
thing would occur; we are merely speculat- 
ing as to how far a patent of this type can 
go. It does indicate the need of a clear 
definition of daylight fluorescence. In other 
words when is a fabric “daylight fluores- 
cent,” and therefore patentable, according 
to claim ? 

{ Apparently every effort is made to see 
that merchandise sold under the “Day-Glo’ 
or “Coldfire’” trademark is up to certain 
standards of quality. As of August, 1950, 
only six colors were available for use under 
these tradenames, and were limited in use 
to two fibers—acetate rayon and nylon. In 
view of the recent claims that any daylight 
fluorescent fabric on the market is covered 
by patents now pending, the situation seems 
to boil down to an attempt to pre-empt, 
by virtue of patent protection, the term 
“daylight fluorescent’ for those materials 
only to which the patent holders wish to 
apply the names “Coldfire’” or “Day-Glo.” 
Since fluorescence in daylight is a scientific 
tact—and definitely takes place with certain 
dyes on other fibers, notably wool—it is 
dificult to understand how the term can be 
legally reserved in such a way for acetate 


and nylon.—Ed-s. 


ORLON ACRYLIC FIBER 
Sirs: 

We note that in an editorial appearing on 
Pages 33 and 34 of the December, 1950, 
issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN you have used 
our trade-mark “Orlon”’ as though it were a 
generic term like nylon, rayon and cotton. 
Unlike these latter terms “Orlon"’ was 
coined and adopted by us and has always 
been used by us as a trade-mark for our 
acrylic fiber. 

Our practice in dealing with our trade- 
marks in our own literature is to capitalize 
the first letter and enclose the entire term 
within quotation marks. Also, at least once 
on each page of copy we follow the mark 
by the generic term, in this case acrylic 
ber, just as you did in the third line of 
your editorial. As a matter of fact, the use 
of our mark in the third line referred to 
would be completely in accordance with our 
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own practice if the first letter of the term 
had been capitalized. 


As you no doubt realize, a mark of this 
kind becomes a very valuable asset due to 
the large amount of money spent in adver- 
tising and publicizing. That is the reason 


present we are contemplating the adoption 
of a trade-mark for this fiber also, in which 
event any further consideration of Fiber V 
as a trade-mark probably will be terminated. 
We mention this matter simply because we 
felt you might wonder why we referred 


only to “Orlon” in the early part of our 


we make every effort to protect it. In view 
letter. 


of this we shall appreciate it greatly if when 
you have occasion to use the term in the 
future you will assist us in our efforts by 
treating the term as a trade-mark. We are 
sure that you will understand our position 
and that we can count on your co-operation. 


Wilson C. Baily 

Legal Department 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

Wilmington, Del. 


€ Since hearing from Mr. Baily, we have 
company to our newest fiber as Fiber V, been informed that Du Pont has designated 
also mentioned im your editorial. The status the name “Amilar” as the trade-mark for 
of this term has not yet been decided. At Fiber V.—Eds. 


We have been referring within our own 
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The adhesive quality of NON-FLUID OFL ensblee it to 
stay in poll necks of epinning frames lubricating efective!: 
instead of creeping oul rel fall covers end stain yarn. By 
preventing blackened yarn, NON-FLUID OFL saves its ovn 
cost several times ever; and by ouilasting ordinary 
down oil and application expenarc. 


We are prepared to jurnish mills with skilled engineerin: 
service. Write far Bulletin T13-TR. and jrve testing 
of NON-FLUID O1FL, 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Avene, Wew Aor T7, “Works: Newark, N. 
Southern District Manager: PALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. 
WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Alan —~Charlott:, Colum. 


Don't you. you with producis 
they swear to he of lose: 
price, don't vou believe. ia! ‘Tike foctore indwsteia! pro- 
you get what Sor! 


NONFLUID O16 the vane a gemerel class of 
but of gar Becalled grees: 
imbaitens GIL chen pres and 
. 
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For Blending, Opening, Tinting 
Lapping Synthetic Fibres 


The 
Synthetic Fibre Blending System 


Provides a simple, compact, flexible and efficient 
method for producing finished laps from raw stock in 


one continuous range of automatic machinery. 


The weighed mix is fed into a supply feeder, and 
is blended, opened, tinted and delivered to a single- 
process picker, from which finished laps are taken with- 
out any intermediate hand work. The whole process is 


automatic. 


AldricH MachinFk: 
WorkS 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
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WORSTED SYSTEM 


for Worsted and 
Long Staple Synthetics 


SACO-LOWELL’s SS-4 Spinning Drafting System is 
a completely new method of drafting wools up 
to 6"’ in staple length, and longer. Heavy, cumber- 
some, complicated equipment heretofore seen in the 
average worsted yarn spinning mill is being re~ 


placed with a series of single machines, free from 


intricate and sensitive sub-assemblies which are 
Gear cover raised to show the draft gearing, and hard for the operative to understand, difficult to 


with drafting rolls down in operating position. adjust, and expensive to maintain. 


A COMPLETE TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION of this new system is given in a 
16-page brochure. You are invited to write for the ‘‘Saco-Lowell System 
for WORSTED SPINNING."’ 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N.C 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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Sea OTHERS ARE SAYING 


7 Up To The Man 


SYCHOLOGISTS come out with 

another illustration of the old say- 
ing that the poor workman finds an 
excuse for quarreling with his tools. It 
makes no difference, they say, how 
good a machine may be, or how pre- 
cisely similar the operation of any two 


machines working side by side — the 
» quality of the product still depends on 
the man. 


This is the finding of an investiga- 
tion conducted by inquirers into the 
relation of human effort to the modern 
“push button” type of machine which 
is supposed to do everything but think. 

The machines may be the same in 
every detail of construction and opera- 
tion. Still the careful, conscientious 
operator consistently turns out the bet- 
ter job, and his less meticulous side 
partner the poorer. 

; The investigation in point, carried 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 
, change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 
reaching you. 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 


out over a period of months in a nylon 
hosiery plant and reported in a per- 
sonal psychology publication, seems to 
be the answer to the man who blames 
everything but himself. The man with 
all the essential facilities, but without 
the mecessary degree of care, never 
quite meets the standards of excellence. 
The better workman, even with his 
“mill” wobbling on its base and skip- 
ping a cog now and then, still manages 
to turn out the acceptable job. 


Basically it is more than another 
finding in a psychological study. It is 
the difference between the slipshod 
method and the honest effort. The 
quality of the finished product, whether 
it be a pair of nylons or a picture or a 
song, depends on the sense of responsi- 
bility that goes into the effort. 

It is a matter of sincerity in action. 
—Florida Times-Union. 


The Cotton Exchanges 


HERE are upwards of 700 types 

of cotton considering all the com- 
binations of grades and staples. To 
enforce a ceiling on each of these cot- 
tons would require an army of govern- 
ment men. 


During the last war it was found 
practical to control only the prices of 
the textiles made from cotton. Then if 
the price of cotton went too high for 
the spinner’s limit he quit buying and 
it was forced back down. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
recommended this method to DiSalle. 
But DiSalle and his hastily assembled 
staff ignored the advice and included 
raw cotton in the freeze order. Asked 
for an interpretation of the freeze or- 
der, DiSalle’s office replied that the in- 
dividual could not sell cotton for a 
higher price than that for which he 
delivered cotton during the base period 
Dec. 19-Jan. 15. 


Since the high grade cottons move 
first during the Fall, many a cotton 
dealer handled only the low grade, 
cheaper cottons during the base period. 
Since the price of cotton advanced dur- 
ing the Fall, they now find that their 
ceiling for high grade cottons is less 
than for the low grades. This impossi- 
ble situation halted the merchandising 
of cotton immediately.—Cotton Trade 
Journal. 


Imagination 


O one can amount to much with- 
out a good imagination. The suc- 
cessful man pictures his dreams far 
ahead. The chap who stays at the same 
job year in and year out lacks imagina- 
tion, and each year he grows less useful 
to the one for whom he works. The 
shrewd employer has his department 
managers select his clerks. But the em- 
ployer select his office boys for the sim- 
ple reason that he delights in the rise 
of a boy. 

The period of being an office boy 
should be brief. Otherwise, there is 
something wrong with the boy; he 
lacks imagination. A writer has to be 
gifted with a very fertile and active im- 
agination. The inventor always is im- 
aginative. Our great bridges, railroad 
systems, skyscrapers, airports, subways, 
dams are all the products of big, im- 
aginative minds. 


The boy who is forever tinkering 
with tools, drawing pictures or even 
chasing bugs has something very val- 
uable wrapped up in his brain. Encour- 
age him. Leave him alone. Let him 
develop. The boy of today who floats 
his boat in the bathtub may be the 
future inventor of an improved steam- 
ship, or the owner of a great fleet of 
ships. Who can tell what the future of 
a boy, whose imagination simply will 
not rest, is? 

A chap once stood idly bouncing a 
rubber ball for amusement. Every once 
in a while it got away from him, and it 
required effort to retrieve it. The sim- 
ple idea of putting a rubber string to 
the ball and tying the string’s end to 
his finger occurred to him. The ball 
then came back to him. He made a 
fortune from this simple device that 
has given pleasure to boys and girls 
and lots of grown-ups. 


The more you think things out the 
more things come out. But, valuable 
as is imagination, it takes initiative to 
make it bloom. The day-dreamer and 
the day-doer are two vastly different 
species of folks. There is one thing 
true about that imagination of yours— 
the more you work it the bigger it 
grows. So give it all the encouragement 
you can; it will pay off and then some. 
—A mill manager who prefers to re- 
main anonymous. 
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NEOLAN BLUE 3R not only extends the brightness range but delivers as 
well all the time-tested advantages characteristic of Neolan Dyestuffs to 
the dyeing of wool fabrics. 


NEOLAN BLUE 3R is extremely level dyeing, and provides exceptional 
fastness to carbonizing, perspiration and washing. 


NEOLAN BLUE 3R is dischargeable to an excellent white . . . of especial 
interest for ground shades of printed fabrics. 


Samples, and complete data for 
procedures, are now ready. 


or 
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im A BRIGHTER CLEARER BEVE that 
= brings within the Neolan range 
= many blue chades hitherto 
requiring acid-shading colors 


It isn’t 
“LUCK 


LEADERSHIP 


HFL 


IMPROVED 


LOOM 


PICK SHAFT FOR OLEN LOOM 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF 64 YEARS of continuous ser 


ice to textile mills making just one line .. . IMPROVED LOO 
PARTS ... it isn’t hard to see theft much more than “luck’’ h 
been responsible for our outstanding and continuing success. 


We have packed those 64 years with complete sincerity 
purpose, devoting all our energies to the single objective: 
keeping those looms running. 


To do this, ovr engineers have improved on design wh: 
structural weaknesses were apparent in original ports; 
have used better materials, invariably, so that HFL 
OOM PROVED LOOM PARTS have come to be the accepted stan 
ard by important mills everywhere. 


HFL 


IMPROVED 


PICK SHAFT FOR 


Your Boss Weaver knows! Ask him what he thinks of HFL pc 
and HPL service. He'll tell you that 


HFL IS THE MILL'S BEST FRIEND! 


HFL IMPROVED LOOM PARTS cut operating costs. 
\ looms run smoother, weaving better fabric. They run 

fewer stops. All this adds up to a higher quality of product 

o substontially reduced cost. 7 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES & 
“BOSTON 34, M 


LIVERMORE CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1887 SOUTHERN pivisi 
GREENVILLE, S. 
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N the four decades since the first issue of SOUTHERN TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN was published, the mills located in the 

Southern states have recorded a story of progress and 
achievement that fills the greatest single chapter in the 
history of industrial development in the South. 

Forty years ago the Southern textile industry had shed its 
swaddling clothes and had settled down to a period of 
sustained growth that was to attain and surpass the develop- 
ment of its older and larger compatriot in New England. 


During the 40 years of TEXTILE BULLETIN’s existence 
the industry it serves has experienced growth and progress 
probably undreamed of by the pioneer Southern mill build- 
ers. In reviewing this span of years, the many changes that 
have taken place in the Southern textile industry present a 
most interesting picture. The changes in the machinery and 
equipment of the mills have by themselves been great 
enough to make an amazing story. Yet these changes have 
come about so gradually that, taken step by step, there was 
no year-by-year appreciation of their true significance. Were 
it possible today, however, to walk through the mill of 
1911 and then through the modern plant of 1951, the 
comparison would be very graphic. 

The tangible changes which have taken place in this 
time—the outward ‘and visible aspects of mechanical im- 
provements—are comparatively simple to appraise. But 
much more difficult to measure are the intangible changes, 
which are equally as important and- equally as valuable. 
These have brought forth a greater appreciation of human 
values, and a fuller understanding of human relationships: 
they are money-in-the-bank credits entered high upon the 
dlack side of the textile ledger. 

In publishing this 40th anniversary issue, the editors of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN are attempting to set forth in some 
legree the progress made by the Southern textile industry 
luring the four decades. Needless to say, it is impossible 
to furnish a detailed record of all developments during 
this period, but in this issue many of the highlights of this 
‘nteresting picture are touched upon. They are worthy of 
study because of what they have meant in the past; they are 
even more worthwhile in that a backward glance oftimes 
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our Decades 


Textile 
Publishing 


By JAMES T. McADEN, JR., Editorial Director 


= 1951 


is invaluable in forming a picture of what may be expected 
in the future. All in all, the special articles in this issue 
make up an exceedingly interesting chapter of textile history 
just behind us. 


Forty years is but a brief period in the history of one of 
the world’s oldest industries. Yet in the South, no other 
similar period has witnessed so many significant textile 
changes. With this thought paramount, the editors respect- 
fully present a collection of reading matter which they hope 
will form an interesting and worthwhile contribution to the 
record of the Southern textile industry. 

During the same 40-year period, SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
BULLETIN has expanded from a 20-page, black-and-white 
weekly journal to a monthly, multi-color journal averaging 
120 to 150 pages per issue. The physical appearance of the 
magazine has gone through many changes, but the attitude 
of its editor has remained consistent—to fight strenuously 
for any policy he considers right for the textile industry, to 
fight even more strenuously against any policy he considers 
harmful to the textile industry. 


The Editor 


TEXTILE BULLETIN has, throughout its years, reflected the 
personality of David Clark, its editor and publisher. Thus, 
a biographical sketch would seem in order. Editor Clark 
was born at Raleigh, N. C., May 15, 1877. His father was 
chief justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court and a 
justice of that court for 34 years. His mother was a daughter 
of William A. Graham, who was governor of North Caro- 
lina for two terms, United States senator, Confederate States 
senator, secretary of the United States Navy, and Whig 
Party nominee for vice-president of the United States. 

At 18, David Clark graduated from North Carolina State 
College with a bachelor of engineering degree. It has been 
said that no college or university in this country has a more 
interested alumni than “Uncle Dave,” and it has been sug- 
gested in a not-too-facetious manner that the Raleigh school 
should be renamed ‘‘Clark Unversity.” For two years fol- 
lowing receipt of his first degree he taught mechanical 
drawing and took post-graduate work, acquiring the degrees 
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of mechanical engineer and civil engineer in 1897. He 
played on the State College football and baseball teams for 
three years; basketball didn't have the prominence then at 
the school that it does now. 

It would appear that the 19th century witnessed prose- 
lytism of football players, for in the Fall of 1897 David 
Clark entered the senior class of Cornell University at 
Ithaca, N. Y., and played end that season. However, he 
maintains today that he matriculated far above Cayuga’'s 
waters solely to further his education. He. left Cornell in 
April of 1898 for service in the Spanish-American War, 
but was awarded his mechanical engineering degree in 
absentia by Cornell in June of that year. At the age of 21 
he had received four college degrees, to which in recent 
years was added the honorary degree of doctor of textile 
engineering by North Carolina State College. 

War service began with the rank of adjutant, but he 
later became Captain Clark of Company M, Second North 
Carolina Voluntary Infantry. Several days following his 
honorable discharge from service, he realized his ambition 
of entering the cotton textile industry by signing on with 
the old Ada Cotton Mill in Charlotte as a sweeper at 50 
cents per day. He then served as mill engineer for the firm 
of D. A. Tompkins Co. of Charlotte for about a year 
prior to purchasing a small cotton mill. This plant was 
liquidated during the “Panic of 1907," and David Clark 
was forced to seek some other means of making a living. 
He was broke, which seems to be the way nearly all journal- 
ists begin their careers. Thus, David Clark became editor 
of Textile Manufacturer, published in Charlotte by the late 
W. C. Dowd, founder of the Charlotte News. 

Then, just as now, David Clark's editorials were written 
in longhand on yellow copy paper. Somewhere on this 
amazing desk of his is kept a box of commas; when he 
finishes writing one sheet of copy he reaches in this box, 


gets a handful of commas and throws them at the copy. 
Said commas land in various and sundry places. 

In December of ‘1910 he left Textile Manufacturer in 
order to establish SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN, taking 
the title of managing editor. Then, as now, TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN endeavored to publish information which would assist 
in the operation and management of textile manufacturing 
plants. From the beginning, news of men was featured; 
this practice continues today. In addition, TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN has always been a vigorous supporter of the industry's 
various trade associations. 

This magazine has always had the support of machinery 
and supply representatives. It has never looked upon sales- 
men as mere hustlers after a fast buck. It has recognized 
the salesman’s ability to offer a great deal of constructive 
help to the manufacturer. 

Getting back to David Clark, it could be said that the 
three kinds of trouble he has (as far as his cohorts are 
concerned) are: (1) punctuation, as per the previously- 
mentioned commas; (2) copy deadlines, his editorials being 
needed almost invariably when he is attending a convention 
or a Rotary function, off tracking down a ball player for 
State College, or knocking heads together in Raleigh; (3) 
and accusing his cohorts of having a paper he wants in their 
possession, with same always being disinterred from his 
infamous desk. 

In 1916 he was married to Miss Aileen Butt of Charlotte, 
and the same year began his long afhliation with Rotary 
International. He was the first new member admitted after 
the organization of the Charlotte Rotary Club, and was its 
second president, during the 1917-18 term. In 1927 he was 
elected governor of the 58th Rotary district, then composed 
of South Carolina and the western part of North Carolina; 
during his year as district governor he organized 15 new 
Rotary clubs in the district, and has been instrumental tn 
organizing 14 others. As the result of his activity in found- 
ing clubs, he was made vice-chairman of Rotary Inter- 


This portrait of David Clark was taken several weeks ago while he was preparing material for this 40th anniversary edition of TEXTILE BI LLETIN. 


The photograph was made by this magazine's editorial director, whose part-time duties consist of finding missing papers on the desk above. 


And 


readers wonder sometimes why their letters to David Clark are not answered! 
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national’s extension committee, and in 1929 was elected a 
member of that worldwide organization's board of directors 
for one year. 

One might gather from the above that David Clark’s 
fellow workers hold him in high regard. Opinions held by 
persons prominent in the textile industry are indicated by 
the following letters of congratulation received during re- 
cent weeks: 


I am informed that during March you will celebrate your 
40th year of continuous activity in your field, and the pur- 
pose of this letter is to congratulate you on the work you 
have been and are doing in this field. With every good 
wish.—PAUL A. REDMOND, president, Alabama Mills, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


It has come to my attention that next month will 
witness the completion of your 40th year of activity 
in promoting the welfare and interests of the Southern 
textile industry. Through determination, consistency 
of purpose and courage you have rendered a service 
to the industry which places it greatly in your debt. It 
is a privilege and pleasure to accord this slight recog- 
nition to your lifetime of accomplishment and to wish 
you continued good health and many more years of 
activity.—P. S. Howe, JR., president, American 
Thread Co., New York City. 


I understand you will soon have completed 40 years of 
continuous activity in the textile publishing field. I know 
that you will derive a great deal of pleasure from the reali- 
zation of what a good and continuous job you have done 
over such a long period of time. To those of us out in the 
industry who have followed your attention to the welfare 
of the Southern textile industry, it has been a decided 
pleasure to think of you as our friend. Congratulations on 
vour anniversary and best wishes for many more.—J. ROL- 
LINS JOLLY, director of industrial relations, American 
Thread Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


It has come to my attention that you will shortly 
celebrate the completion of your 40th year of con- 
tinuous activity with TEXTILE BULLETIN and other 
allied textile publications. For more than 30 years, I 
have followed your editorials and contributions to 
textile publications with a great deal of interest and 
admiration for your unselfish devotion to the welfare 
of the Southern textile industry, its stockholders, and 
the textile employees. Many times I have disagreed 
with your stand with reference to certain matters, but 
at all times I have recognized and keenly appreciated 
the honesty and sincerity of purpose motivating your 
actions. I extend my hearty congratulations on reach- 
ing this milestone in your career, and earnestly hope 
you will continue to be blessed for many years to 
come with an abundance of health and energy to carry 
on in such a constructive manner your courageous 
devotion to the welfare of the Southern textile indus- 
try.—R. S. Dickson, president, American Yarn and 
Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Having learned that March marks your 40th year of 
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serving the many activities of the textile field, I deem it a 
wonderful privilege to join many others, who at this time, 
no doubt, will express their appreciation to you for your 
interest and untiring efforts towards the betterment of a 
held of endeavor which has meant so much towards a better 
way of life for our people. We all know that you have 
spent long hours without compensation working on the 
many problems pertaining to the welfare of the industry, 
and it is only fitting for those who have benefited from 
your efforts to express themselves at this appropriate time. 
There are always some personalities who stand out in each 
held of industry, and having entered the textile field during 
the early part of your two-score years of service, I have 
followed your works, and have admired you as one of these 
personalities, and especially do I want to express my thanks 
for the work you have done for the industry through your 
loyalty to the textile school at State College. Wishing you 
many more years of continuous service and success, and 
hoping that I can share with you another celebration of 
this kind in years to come.—J. D. PELL, president and 
treasurer, Angle Silk Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, Va. 


It is indeed pleasing to know that you are complet- 
ing your 40th year of continued activity in the textile 
held, principally through TexTILE BULLETIN, which 
has been a constructive influence in every way through 
all of this period, to the best of my recollection. 
You have indeed made sound and beneficial contribu- 
tions to the cotton textile industry through all of this 
long period and I am certainly glad that you enjoy 
good health and feel that you have many years of 
useful service ahead, which I trust will be happy and 
that you may obtain great satisfaction therefrom. 
With very best regards and wishes.—-MAGRUDER 
DENT, president, Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc., New 
York City. 


It has come to my attention that you are completing your 
40th year of continuous active service to the textile industry 
through your association with TEXTILE BULLETIN, in which 
you now hold the position of editor, as well as president 
of Clark Publishing Co. It has been gratifying to me to 
note the continuous growth of this very fine publication 
and it, to my mind, has taken a very important place among 
the other textile magazines. Only last week I was reading 
the latest issue and thought how well it filled the bill for 
what one expected in a textile magazine. Let me send my 
congratulations to you and my best wishes for your con- 
tinued health and success RUSSELL WELLS, general man- 
ager, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Talladega, Ala. 


I believe in March you will celebrate completion 
of 40 years of continuous activity in the textile field. 
I could spend all day trying to frame a letter of con- 
gratulations to you, for your good work, but I think 
one line would express my sentiments for the many 
things you have done for the industry and that would 
be, well done good and faithful servant. 1 hope that 
you will be publishing and I will be receiving Tex- 
TILE BULLETIN for many years to come. With all 
good wishes.—J. T. PHILLIPs, chairman of the board, 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


It has been called to my attention that you are completing 
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your 40th year of continuous activity in the textile field in 
the month of March next, and I cannot refrain from writ- 
ing and thanking you and congratulating you on your end- 
less diligence and loyalty to the textile interests in the 
State of North Carolina during that period. You are cer- 
tainly to be particularly congratulated and ought to feel 
very gratified over the fine work that you have done for 
your alma mater, State College. I join your many friends 
in offering congratulations and felicitations Harvey W. 
Moore, president and treasurer, Roberta Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord, 


I understand that within a short time you will 
celebrate your 40th anniversary as editor of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. You have made a fine record, and I can 
assure you that you have been very helpful to the 
entire textile industry in the South. You have always 
stood foursquare for those things in which most of 
us believe, and you certainly have had a rugged time 
since the new philosophy invaded our schools and our 
government. I congratulate you on your fine and 
intelligent approach to the problems of the day, and 
wish for you many more years of worthwhile work 
in the publication of your paper. With kindest re- 
gards.—CHas. C. HERTWIG, president, Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga. 


I believe next month will round out for you 40 years of 
continuous activity in the textile freld. On this occasion all 
of your friends in Cramerton would like to extend good 
wishes. Your life has certainly been one of service to the 
industry, and we would like to wish for you many more 
years of success. With best wishes——G. T. GARDNER, 
general manager, Burlington Mills Corp. Cramerton (N. 
C.) Division. 


I note with considerable interest that you are cele- 
brating your 40th anniversary in the publishing busi- 
ness during March of 1951. I think that is an envia- 
ble record. I am writing to let you know that your 
friends in the industry appreciate what you have done 
during these years to further the growth of the South in 
the field of textiles. As a man in charge of production 
I can assure you that those of us in the production end 
are very appreciative of the interest and effort that 
you have expended in helping to keep the operating 
men informed through your publication and by en- 
couraging the exchange of ideas and information 
through our meetings in the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. All of us appreciate what you have done to 
keep the Southern Textile Association going during 
these many years—J. C. GODFREY, superintendent, 
Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S$. C., and chairman, 
South Carolina Division, Southern Textile Associa- 


I wish to extend to you my congratulations on the 40th 
year of continuous activity in the textile industry. Your 
interest in both the textile employees and the textile em- 
ployers has been a great help, as they have received through 
your efforts many benefits they would not have received had 
it not been for your interest in this field. It has been very 
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helpful for us to know at all times we have had a man of 
your ability, knowledge and interest that we could at all 
times rely upon and I trust this relationship will continue 
for many years to come. .With kindest regards and best 
wishes.-JOHN F. SCHENCK, JR., president and general 
manager, Cleveland Mills Co., Lawndale, N. C. 


[ want to extend to you our congratulations on the eve 
of your 40th anniversary of TEXTILE BULLETIN. You can 
well be proud of your 40 years of enterprise for the textile 
industry. Please accept our best wishes for your continued 
happiness and every success in the future—A. B. Epoce, 
JR., president, Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga. 


The readers of TEXTILE BULLETIN know of your 
interest in the Southern textile schools. I doubt very 
much, though, that they understand your sincere in- 
terest in the problems of each textile student, present 
and past, regardless of the school which he has at- 
tended. On behalf of textile students everywhere, | 
want to thank you for what you have done for textile 
education in the South, and to congratulate you on 
this, the completion of the 40th year of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN.—MALCOLM E, CAMPBELL, dean, School 
of Textiles, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


During the past 40 years of your continuous efforts 
on behalf of the Southern textile mills much has been 
accomplished. You have been a major factor in the 
progressive development of our industry. In fact, no 
comprehensive history of the South and its principal 
industry could be written without paying an eloquent 
tribute to the contribution of Dave Clark and his 
TEXTILE BULLETIN. You have my heartiest congrat- 
ulations and best wishes on this important anniver- 
sary. With kindest regards-—-HERMAN CONE, presi- 
dent, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 


I have just learned through a mutual friend that you wil 
celebrate this year your 40th anniversary of continuou 
service to the textile industry, and I take this means o 
expressing my congratulations to you, and through you, t 
the textile industry as a whole. I do not know of any ma 
in the industry who has made a finer contribution towar 
the protection of the good name of our industry and th 
preservation of the ideals and traditions, which have bee 
responsible for the progress that the industry has mac 
during the past half century. Your courageous leadersh: 
has rallied our industry together on many occasions, esp 
cially when the solvency and the integrity of the indust: 
was threatened from the outside, and for your many fir 
services, we are all deeply indebted to you. I hope that v 
may continue to enjoy your leadership for many years y ‘ 
to come, and I wish for you the very best of health, hap} 
ness and prosperity. With kind regards and best wishes. 
T. M. FORBES, executive vice-president, Cotton Manufe 
turers Association of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


I understand that in March Mr. David Clark will 
celebrate the completion of his 40th year of continued 
activity in this field. While our families have been 
associated with Avondale Mills since its beginning in 
1897 I personally have been with the company since 
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1907 and from my earliest days until now one of the 
textile papers that I have always read with interest 
and profit has been TexTiILE BULLETIN. Its columns 
have contained news of my friends in the industry 
and it has contained technical information that has 
been helpful to every man in the industry, During 
the past years it has been my pleasure to have had 
many pleasant associations with Mr. Clark. He visited 
our mills and our homes and he has been very gener- 
ous in the use of his paper in covering stories about 
Avondale Mills and Cowikee Mills for which we are 
and have always been deeply grateful. He has always 
been quick to take up the cudgels in defense of the 
rights of this industry. We are all of us tremendously 
indebted to David Clark for what he has meant to the 
industry and I am glad to join with his other friends 
in this expression of my own personal feelings toward 
him and toward his paper—DOoNALD Comer, chair- 


I understand that you will celebrate your 40th year 
of service to the textile industry through the very 
popular medium, TEXTILE BULLETIN. I want to 
congratulate you on your fearless policies which have 
been followed through the years. You never failed 
to express your convictions editorially, which were 
very helpful to men in the industry. The constant 
attendance at important meetings of textile men and 
your reporting has been of immeasurable educational 
value. I hope that you will be able to continue in active 
service for many more years.—R. B. NEWTON, presi- 
dent and treasurer, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, 
V a. 


I wish to congratulate you upon the completion of your 
40th year of continuous activity in your chosen line of work. 
During the past 20 years, I have thoroughly enjoyed reading 
your publication, TEXTILE BULLETIN, and have found it 
most interesting as well as informative. I sincerely hope 
that you celebrate many more anniversaries.—A. L. TAYLOR, 


man of the board of Avondale Mills, chairman of the 
board of Cowikee Mills; Avondale headquarters at 
Sylacauga, Ala.; Cowikee at Eufaula, Ala. 


It seems hard to realize that with the publication of your 
March issue, you will have completed 40 years of great 
service to the textile industry. May we take this opportunity 
of congratulating you not only on reaching this milestone, 
but also for the courageous manner in which over the years, 
you have acted as a spokesman for the industry. With 
warmest good wishes and our hope that the succeeding 
years will be rich in achievement.—B. J]. BARRY, Curran & 
Barry, New York City. 
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manager, Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, I understand, is celebrating its 
40th year of service to the textile industry, and I 
should like to add my congratulations to the many 
others which I know you have received. The BULLE- 
TIN has always seemed to me to be an integral part of 
the Southern textile industry. It has grown up along- 
side of the industry, and has expanded with it. The 
BULLETIN has always provided the usual services 
which hold the interest and loyalty of its readers, but 
it is enriched with an editorial policy which is out- 


standingly bold and fearless. This has provided the 


THREE SURVIVORS OF TALLYHO RIDE—The American Cotten Manufac- 
turers Association (then the Southern Cotten Spinners Association) convened 
at Kennilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C.. in 1906. 
convention, there being very few automobiles in those days, a group boarded 
On the horse 
drawn vehicle were Ridley Watts, a prominent New York cotton goods selling 


One afternoen during the 
a tallyho for a visit to the Biltmore Estates near Asheville. 


agent; Ashby Blythe, Martin Glenn and Joe Parvin, prominent cotton yarn 
selling agents of Philadelphia; Leon Campbell of Woonsocket Machine & 
Press Co.; 5. O. Thorne of Grinnell Co.; and Sam F. Pattersen of Pattersor 
Mills, Reanmoke Rapids, N. C. 


One of the passengers was William H. Harriss (mext to last in top row) 
while (mearest camera on rear seats) were David Clark and P. H. Hanes 
During the 1949 convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associ* 
tion at Palm Beach, Fla., the three survivors (smaller picture) of this tallyh 
ride in 1906 held a reunion. Left to right: P. H. Hanes, president of P. U 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; David Clark, editer of TEXTIL’ 
BULLETIN, Charlotte, N. C.; and William H. Harriss, textile consultant fo 
the Sanforized Division of Cluett, Peabody & Co.,.New York City. 
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leaven which gives it a distinctive Southern flavor, 
and makes it seem so much a part of the Southern 
textile industry. Congratulations on the completion 
of 40 years of service and best wishes for the BULLE- 
TIN’S continued success—C. H. CAMPBELL, vice- 
president and sales manager, Sonoco Products Co., 


Hartsville, S. C. 


Next month is the time of your 40th anniversary repre- 
senting your activity in the publishing field. On these 40 
years you can look back with pride, and with the feeling of 
a job exceptionally well done. Everyone did not agree in 
each instance with your philosophy on various issues, but no 
one could have ever questioned your sincerity, yeur forth- 
rightness, nor your statements of fact. These characteristics 
have had a real influence in the textile industry over the 
years. Your work for the growth and improvements at 
North Carolina State College has been most extensive in 
many branches—top-flight professors for more broadly 
training young men; expansion of the physical equipment— 
particularly your work in connection with the building of 
the Reynolds Coliseum—and in the whole athletic program 
of the college. My sincere congratulations upon your 40th 
anniversary—H. K. HALLETT, vice-president and division 
manager, Kendall Mills Division of the Kendall Co., Char. 
lotte, N. C. 


We congratulate you upon your 40th anniversary 
as editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN. Your untiring efforts 
and your sincere interest in the welfare of the South- 
tern textile industry is appreciated by all who are 
connected with the industry in any capacity. The 
Southern Textile Association not only congratulates 
you, but wishes for you many more years of service 
in your chosen field SOUTHERN TEXTILE AssociA- 
TION, A. R. MARLEY, president, and superintendent 
Mill No. 2, Erwin Mills, Inc. 


[ am writing to congratulate you on the completion of 
40 years in continuous consecrated work in the advancement 
of all textile interests. I especially want to express my 
appreciation for the farsighted counsel and direct aid you 
have given the textile schools. Though, as it should be, 
you have had the great school at Raleigh nearest your heart, 
you have had the wisdom and greatness to help all the 
textile schools. Both personally and through your fine 
TEXTILE BULLETIN you have continually worked for all of 
us. I want to thank you and wish you many more years of 
happiness in your chosen work.—HuGH M. Brown, dean, 
School of Textiles, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 


I am glad indeed to have the opportunity to felici- 
tate David Clark upon the 40th anniversary of the 
publication of TEXTILE BULLETIN. The textile indus- 
try has made great strides in the past 40 years. Con- 
tinued improvement in machinery, better technique 
and the resulting improvement in quality, better living 
conditions of the employees, have brought the textile 
industry to the forefront as the leading manufacturing 
industry of the South. No man has stood up and 
fought more zealously for the textile industry of the 
South than David Clark through the instrumentality 
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of TEXTILE BULLETIN which has never faltered in its 
leadership in this field, and no small credit is due to 
him and to TEXTILE BULLETIN for the great advance 
the industry has made in the South—-JOHN M. 
REEVES, president, Reeves Bros., Inc., New Y ork Cit) 


| want to congratulate you on your 40th anniversary as 
editor and publisher of TexTILE BULLETIN, and to express 
my appreciation for the splendid service it performs for the 
entire textile industry. We depend on TEXTILE BULLETIN 
to keep us up to date on the latest textile news and it does 
an excellent job of bringing to our attention important 
news items. Please accept my warmest congratulations on 
the splendid service which TEXTILE BULLETIN has rendered 
the Southern textile industry during this long period.- 
F. ROBBINS LOWE, vice-president and Southern agent, Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 


On the occasion of your 40th anniversary in the 
textile publishing business, you may look back with 
satisfaction to the growth which the industry in the 
South has had during these years. In this growth, you 
may take some measure of pride for you have con- 
tributed greatly to same. Your publication has exer- 
cised considerable influence during this period and 
your editorials, which have high-lighted sound prin- 
ciples of business with a strong note of Americanism 
when there are so many contrary influences working 
to undermine those principles, have been most timely. 
May I, as president of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, offer the congratulations 
of this organization and wish you many more years of 
constructive achievement.—C. B. HAYEs, vice-pres/- 


dent, Pacitc Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


It has come to my attention that your next month's edition 
will be your 40th anniversary as editor of TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN. As a whoke, all of the editors of our textile papers 
render much service to the textile industry. However, | 
happen to be one that was reading textile papers prior to 
your first edition, and I want to say that I do not know of 
any other editor who has done as much for the textile in- 
dustry over so long a period as you have. I am going to 
mention just one outstanding service that you have ren- 
dered. As I recall it, it was in the Spring meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association in Birmingham, Ala., in 1915 
that you spoke somewhat at length on the service that would 
be rendered the industry by holding a Textile Machinery 
Exposition in the South. You made a motion that a com 
mittee be appointed to put on this exposition. This expo 
sition was held in the P. & N. Railway warehouses at Green 
ville, S. C., during the early part of October, 1915. The 
success of that exposition was the forerunner of the build 
ing of Textile Hall in Greenville, S.C. To my mind, thi: 
Textile Hall stands as a monument to the foresight anc 
efforts of Dave Clark. Our entire staff joins me in wishing 
you many years of continued service for the textile indus 
try. With every good wish.—JOHN H. SPENCER, manage? 
Barber-Colman Co., Greenville, S$. C. 


I understand that around March 1 will be the 40th 
anniversary of your publication of TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN, and I am writing to congratulate you on this 
event and to express the wish that you will be able to 
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celebrate many more anniversaries of this kind. Tex- 
TILE BULLETIN is a publication which has accom- 
plished a lot of good and is to be commended for the 
splendid stand it has taken on important issues. We 
subscribe to quite a number of copies which go to our 
supervisory organization and I am sure that they find 
same very helpful. With kindest, regards and best 
wishes.—]. T. WARDLAW, treasurer, Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


It has come to my attention that you are about to complete 
40 years of continuous service with your company. During 
these 40 years you have given valuable service to the South- 
ern textile industry and you have been sincere and constant 
in your efforts to improve the conditions within the indus- 
try, and I congratulate you on your accomplishments.— 
R. G. EMERY, executive vice-president, Dunean Miaulls, 
Greenville, S. C. 


It is a real pleasure to congratulate you for 40 years 
of continuous, courageous understanding and sympa- 
thetic service to the Southern textile industry. Of this 
40 years I have followed you through TeExTILe BUL- 
LETIN for 26 years. This is doubtless a repetition of 
many messages you will receive, but I do want you to 
know I mean it—-CHARLEs H. Moony, saperintend- 
ent, Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala. 


I wish to extend my sincere congratulations to you on 
your 40 years of service to the textile industry. I feel that 
you have been a great friend of the industry during this 
time. I hope your health is good, and that you will keep 
up the good work for many more years. With all good 
wishes for your happiness and well being.—Kemp P. 
Lewis, chairman of the board, Erwin Mills, Inc., Durbam, 
N. €. 


| notice that in March of this year you will have 
completed 40 years of continuous service to the textile 
industry in your chosen field. It has been my good 
fortune to have known you and had the privilege of 
working with you closely in a number of endeavors 
in the interest of our industry during a goodly portion 
of this time. I have never known anyone who worked 
harder and with as much zeal and energy as you have 
done for those causes which you felt to be in the 
interest of the textile industry. At times some may 
have differed with you as to methods, but never in so 
far as the principle and objectives were concerned. 
The industry has benefited materially from the many 
battles you have fought in its behalf, and all those 
connected with it should be grateful to you for a job 
well done. With all good wishes for many more anni- 
versaries.—CARL R. HARRIS, vice-president and assist- 
ant treasurer, Erwin Mills, Inc., Durham, N. C. 


At this time we are taking cognizance that you will this 


7 year celebrate your 40th year of continuous activity in the 
textile field. Because of the great distance, we have not 
: seen as much of you in the past three years as we did when 
we were a resident of the good old North State; however, 
; our thoughts have turned to you and your splendid efforts 
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in the publishing business, your marvelous contributions to 
the textile industry in general, and the warm friendliness 
you have always shown to our alma mater, North Carolina 
State College, to mention only a few of your sterling con- 
tributions. Words will not adequately express our esteem 
of you and your devoted life, but in our small way, we offer 
our heartiest congratulations and sincere good wishes to 
you in this your 40th anniversary celebration.—M. R. Har- 
DEN, manager, Erwin Mills, Inc., Mill No. 8, Stonewall, 
Miss. 


It has been called to my attention next month will 
complete your 40th year as a publisher of textile jour- 
nals. I recall when a young man going to you on 
several occasions for advice to my benefit. I don't 
believe anyone will challenge this statement that you 
have fought for the Southern textile industry more 
than any other publisher. I have always read your 
editorials with a great deal of interest and I don't 
believe anyone could criticize or accuse you of being 
unfair to both labor and capital. It has been a great 
pleasure to know you these years and I hope that the 
good Lord will spare you a good many more. Wish- 
ing you nothing but success and happiness.—J. H. 
MAYES, executive vice-president, Fitzgerald Mills 
Corp., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Few people attain the honor of completing 25 years of 
service with one organization and it is a rare accomplish- 
ment to attain more than this but to have the privilege and 
honor of serving one concern in an industry for 40 con- 
tinuous years ts an achievement of which I am sure you are 
justly proud. While I am sure you are proud of this achieve- 
ment, the industry which you have served so faithfully is 
equally and justly proud of the service that you, through 
your publications, have rendered and we congratulate you 
on this achievement and service. With kindest regards. 
}. J. Norton, treasurer, Gaffne) Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


We are so pleased to note that you are completing 
your 40th year in the publishing of TexTILE BULLE- 
TIN. We should like to extend to you our congratula- 
tions at this time and wish for you many more success- 
ful years in this endeavor. Kindest personal regards. 
HERMAN A. DICKERT, director, A. French Textile 
School, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 


It gives me real pleasure to congratulate you on the com- 
pletion of 40 years of continuous service with TEXTIL1 
BULLETIN and the Clark Publishing Co. During these 40 
years your broad vision and clear analysis of textile problems 
has been invaluable to the textile industry. I only wish we 
had more men in your field with the knowledge of th« 
textile industry that you have. During these past 40 years 
including World War I and World War II, your advice 
has been very helpful to all textile plants in the South. | 
want to very heartily congratulate you on this long perio: 
of service and wish you many more happy years in the pub 
lishing business. Kind personal regards.—S. A. STEER! 
vice-president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohi 


All of us pass certain milestones as we travel along 
the path of life but few of us are privileged to enjoy 
the 40th anniversary at a single task. Now you have 
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That is the best description we know of the synthetix 
fabric feld—an exciting and challenging industry produc- 
ing a multitude of textile products from man-made fibers 
Orlon, Dynel, Fiber V, Saran and Vicara are just a few 
of the new products of the chemist’s test-tube which will 
help continue the “Revolution of Synthetics” in the textile 
industry 

Burlington was a pioneer in the manufacturing of 
synthetic fabrics. Back in the mid twenties, it watched 
the development of this man-made fiber which was 
looked upon by everyone as a cheap substitute for silk. 
Consumer acceptance, likewise, gave no indication that 
rayon would have any revolutionary effect on the textile 
industry. However; Burlington believed that rayon could 
be woven of such a quality that it would become a real 
substitute tor silk and thus make available still another 
luxury item at prices within the reach of every consumer. 

Rayon was a product of chemistry and had many ad- 
vantages. It was produced from substances which could 
be measured. The yarn was made entirely by men and 
could be made of a constant quality. It did not have to 
contend with the crop failures, blights, scarcities and over 
production which has always plagued natural fibers 

Burlington Mills, then a small textile producer, believed 
in the future of these man-made fibers. In the past 27 
years our Company has been the leader in the develop- 
ment and progress of beautiful, durable and high-quality 
filament, spun and knit synthetic fabrics. From one plant 
with approximately 200 employees, Burlington has grown 
to include 77 manufacturing plants in 47 communities of 
eight states and four foreign countries. Employing 32,500 
people, it is today the world’s largest producer of syn- 
thetic fabrics and it is a recognized leader in the design- 
ing, development, research, merchandising and fashion 
helds as well as manufacturing. 


Burlinoton MALLS 
the Life of Amerwa™ 
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the good fortune to pass such a milestone in March of 
this year. During this period of time you have made 
an important contribution to the textile industry of 
the South. Your personality, your character, your 
devotion to a cause and your tireless energy have all 
been applied to advance the interest of this great in- 
dustry. It gives me pleasure to send you my hearty 
congratulations on this occasion and to wish for you 
many more years of useful service. With warm per- 
sonal regards.—S. H. SwiInT, president, Graniteville 
Co., Graniteville, S$. C. 


It is with sincere appreciation that we congratulate you 


on your completion of 40 years of devoted service to the 


American public, and more pafticularly to the Southern 
textile industrialists. We hope that the past 40 years have 
been richly rewarding and that the next 40 may be even 
more so. Your monthly publication, TEXTILE BULLETIN, 

is always interesting and informative—a rare combination 
which you have successfully achieved. My associates and | 
look forward with a great deal of pleasure to receiving our 
issue each month, and I am aware that much of this interest 
is due to your unceasing effort through the years to present 
a worthwhile periodical to textile personnel. This occasion 
affords me an opportunity to also commend you for your 
splendid support of the Textile Foundation at North Caro- 
lina State College—a support which has come to mean a 
great deal to students and manufacturers alike. Again may 
we Offer our heartiest congratulations to you on your 40th 
anniversary, and with usual good wishes always.—Ep MI-- 

Lis, president, Highland Cotton Mills, Inc., High Poznt, 
N. C. 


The news that TEXTILE BULLETIN is to celebrate its 
40th anniversary in March has set me thinking about 
Dave Clark. To all mill men Dave Clark and TEXTILE 
BULLETIN are one and the same. In fact, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN is Dave Clark, and its editorial pages 
through these many years have been the vehicle for 
his philosophy—both business and personal. He is 
gifted with a happy nature and a happy philosophy 
and it has shown in his editorials all these years. By 
nature he is a modest and mild man. Yet, when de- 
structive forces have attacked the Southern textile 
industry he has turned on them with all the fury of a 
lioness defending her cubs. During these times he 
has rendered inestimable service to the industry and 
has contributed a great deal to its growth and promi- 
nence in our national industrial development. I would 
like to add my felicitations and best wishes to the 
many others I am sure he will receive at this time. 
The best thing I can wish for the Southern textile 
industry is the same kind of interest and support as 
Mr. Clark has shown during these many years of the 
BULLETIN’S life —-RAYMOND E. HENDERSON, geveral 
superintendent, Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


Just a line to congratulate you on having rounded eut 
40 years’ service in publishing technical books and monthly 
magazines devoted to the textile industry during that 
period. Your views have always been sound, and you have 
rendered constructive service to the industry. With best 
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wishes.—JAs. C. SELF, president, Greenwood Mills { Math- 
ews Plant), Greenwood, S. C. 


When we think of you and all that you have done 
for the welfare of the textile industry in your 40 years 
of unselfish service and accomplishment, there comes 
to mind the words of Oliver Goldsmith in his poem, 
‘The Deserted Village:”’ 


‘Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway 
And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 
For e’en though vanquished he could argue still 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rusties ranged around; 
And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


We refer more especially to the last line for I think 
there is a widespread appreciation of the fact that you 
carry in your head more general knowledge of the 
textile sphere, its men, its capacity and its procedures 
than any one else connected with the industry. As the 
40th anniversary of your entrance into the world of 
textiles approaches, I send you my congratulations 
and my sincere good wishes for your continued health 
and prosperity.—FLoyD W. JEFFERSON, president, 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., New York Cit) 


I would like to congratulate you on your 40th anniver- 
sary of continuous acttvity. Few men are granted the privi- 
lege of serving this long and very few are able to make 
their service as valuable to this and succeeding generations. 
It has been my. privilege to know you and watch your 
accomplishments for almost 30 years. My admiration for 
you and the work you have done has increased with every 
year. My hope for you its that in the years to come you will 
make your past record look small by comparison. Further- 
more, I believe you will do it. Again my congratulations.— 
A.D. E._uiott, Huntsville Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


It has been drawn to our attention that you are 
completing your 40th year in the textile publishing 
field. Realizing your tireless and sincere efforts in 
behalf of the Southern textile industry throughout 
this impressive period, your unfailing and brilliant 
advocacy of causes that are just and your fearless 
denunciation of all subversive and destructive influ- 
ences, we deem it a privilege to extend to you the 
congratulations of our company and our subsidiaries 
on this notable anniversary. It is our earnest hope that 
your distinguished career in the fields of publishing, 
education, and all-around valuable citizenship may 
long continue——-G. W. WALKER, president and 
treasurer, Hesslein & Co., Ine., New York City. 


I want to write you very hearty cengratulations on the 


40th anniversary of TEXTILE BULLETIN. You can be wel! 


proud indeed of the great work you have done for the textile 
industry and for the South, and for the fearless expressior 
at all times of your views. 
active direction of your fine magazine. With all goo 
wishes and kindest regards -——WILLIAM H. RUFFIN, presi 
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dent, National Association of Manufacturers and president 


and treasurer, Erwin Mills, Inc.. Durham, N. C. 


It is indeed a pleasure to have the opportunity to 
congratulate and to thank you for the 40 years of 
continuous interest in and service to the textile indus- 
try, particularly in the South. We cannot think of a 
single person who has done more for the industry or 
stood by his convictions than you have over a period 
of years. Wishing you many more years of success 
and with kindest regards.—W. VARDELL WILLIAM- 
SON, president, Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., Fayette- 
ville, 


We understand that next month you will celebrate your 
40th anniversary as editor and publisher of trade magazines, 
and we wish to congratulate you on reaching this milestone. 
During the past 40 years we have had many colorful figures 
identified with textiles, but I am sure that there has not 
been a more colorful character than David Clark. You 
have made a marvelous contribution to the textile industry. 
We are proud of you, and feel indebted to you for the fine 
service you have rendered. You have been bold and cour- 
ageous to denounce, in no uncertain terms, anything that 
you thought was detrimental to the textile industry, and 
have been quick to encourage and foster anything you 
thought would be helpful to the ‘industry. You have con- 
victions of what is right, and the courage to maintain them 
regardless of consequences. We have disagreed at times 
about some things, but never for a moment have we ever 
questioned your sincerity and honesty of purpose. The 
textile industry has been fortunate to have had a man of 
your character and ability to expose its enemies and cham- 
pion its causes. You have provided us with most helpful 
publications and we want you to know that we appreciate 
all that you have done for us. Heartiest congratulations on 
your 40th anniversary in the field of textile publications, in 
which you have excelled in a most remarkable manner.— 


W. N. BANKS, president, Grantville Mills. Grantville. Ga. 


We wish to join your many friends of the textile 
industry in congratulating you on your 40th anniver- 
sary as editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN, which we have 
considered through the years as a great publication 
for the Southern textile industry. Your sincere in- 
terest in our industry has been a beacon that has 
encouraged us when it seemed that so few were 
interested in our real problems. We wish you every 
good wish on your 40th anniversary, and we certainly 
hope that we will have the pleasure of reading your 
interesting and enlightening editorials for many years 
to come. With kindest personal regards —K. B. 
NIXON, president, Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, 
Ga. 


A letterhead of TExTILE BULLETIN and the Clark Pub- 
lishing Co. reveals that this company will soon celebrate 
its 40th anniversary. That is a gratifying achievement for 
the company and for the organization but back of it all, if 
my memory is correct, is the aggressive spirit of one indi- 
vidual. One who has had the courage of his convictions 
and who, within the limitations prescribed by law, has 
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fearlessly employed the freedom of speech and the freedom 
of press as guaranteed under our Constitution. With your 
talents in the use of these two powerful agencies you have 
always been the champion of those principles which we call 
the American way of life. As your company and your asso- 
ciates celebrate their 40th anniversary I wish to take this 
occasion to express to you personally my sincere congrat- 
ulations upon your successful leadership during these years. 
With all good wishes—HUNTER MARSHALL, secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, 


Inc., Charlotte. N. C. 


The North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation extends to you its hearty congratulations on 
the 40th anniversary of your activity in the textile 
publication field. It is appropriate at this particular 
time to convey to you our gratitude for the quality of 
leadership and service you have provided so gener- 
ously to our state and its textile industry. Our entire 
membership recognizes and thanks you for your frank, 
forthright and farsighted stand on all subjects of 
importance to the industry regardless of how contro- 
versial they might be. We especially thank you for 
your efforts on the many occasions when our American 
freedoms have been threatened. Probably your great- 
est contribution to the state and the textile industry 
has been the vigorous leadership you have provided 
in the development of men through the School of 
Textiles at State College. As a résult of your efforts, 
the state is insured of trained, high-quality leadership 
to carry on the work of its textile industry —JULIAN 
ROBERTSON, president, North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., and president and treas- 
urer, North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I extend my heart- 
iest congratulations to you for having completed your 40th 
year of continuous service in the publishing of a trade 
magazine in the textile field. You have certainly done a fine 
job in this field and I know there are thousands of others, 
like myself, who have followed with appreciation your sin- 
cere attention to the welfare of the Southern textile industry. 
I feel sure that the industry has been greatly benefited by 
your endeavors. Personally, I have followed your editorials 
closely through these many years and have been impressed 
by your courage to stand up and fight the communistic 
and socialistic practices of any man or organizations. I am 
sure that your efforts have helped a great deal in the sur- 
vival of our good old Southern Democratic ideals. May you 
have many more useful years of service—Curis E. Foik, 
principal, North Carolina V ocational Textile School, Bel- 
mont, N.C. 


I am writing to congratulate you on the completion 
of 40 years of continuous service and activity in the 
held of textiles. You have given 40 years of service 
that has been invaluable to the textile industry. Your 
publication has become a by-word in this great indus- 
try of ours and is read not only by supervisors and top 
management, but by the employees as well. Not only 
have you performed such a wonderful service to the 
textile industry in your publication, but you have given 
your untiring efforts to promoting and helping to 
guide the Southern Textile Association and the School 
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of Textiles at North Carolina State College. I am 
sorry that my vocabulary does not contain the words 
to congratulate you properly for all you have done for 
the textile industry for the past 40 years, but would 
like to say in closing that ever since I started attending 
association meetings at the ripe age of 12 years, | 
have admired you for your untiring efforts and for the 
invaluable service you have given to our great indus 
try—Jor C. Coss, general superintendent, Pacifi 
Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C. 


| would like to take this opportunity on the 40th anni- 
versary Of TEXTILE’ BULLETIN to congratulate you on the 
splendid work and contribution you have made to the 
Southern textile industry over a long period of years. | 
entered the textile industry immediately after graduation 
from college and the Naval Flying Corps of World War I. 
| was first employed by the late Samuel F. Patterson in 
January of 1919, who was then president and treasurer of 
the Roanoke Mills Co. Mr. Patterson, like other leaders of 
the industry at that time and since, was a great admirer of 
you and your support of the Southern cotton textile industry 
and it was through such men as Mr. Patterson that I first 
had the opportunity to know you personally, and I am 
happy to say that our association has been with mutual con- 
fidence and respect throughout the years. I salute you as a 
gentleman and a scholar and I am happy for this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you and your organization on your 
10th anniversary of TEXTILE BULLETIN, which is univer- 
sally read by the employees and officials of our industry. 
With kindest personal regards —F. C. WILLIAMS, president 
and treasurer, Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.., 
president and treasurer, Roanoke Mills Co., and president, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids. 


[ have just learned that in March you will celebrate 
completion of 40 years of active service with TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. Inasmuch as I knew you quite well even 
before you started in this work and have seen you 
come up from a very small beginning to what you 
are at present, I probably can appreciate better than 
most textile men the hard task you had and what 
difficulties you have overcome. You certainly should 
be proud of what you have done for the industry and 
a lot of us personally as well. I value your friendship 
a very great deal and wish you good health and good 
luck in the future. Congratulations !—W. P. HAzLe- 
woop, president and treasurer, Pickett Cotton Mills, 
Inc., High Point, N. C. 


[I am told by Junius Smith that with the March issue 
you will have completed four decades as editor and pub- 
lisher of TEXTILE BULLETIN. I have had the real pleasure 
of knowing you and being acquainted with your fine pub- 
lication for more than 30 years and I can assure you that 
the textile industry and we of the associated electrical in- 
dustry owe you a deep debt of gratitude. We of General 
Electric and I personally wish you and your associates the 
greatest possible success for the next decade.—-R. B. Horn- 
ING, General Electric Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


With the passing of each day, someone, somewhere, 
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establishes a service record well worthy of recognition. 
The importance of the service is judged by the results. 
On that basis may I offer you and your organization 
my sincere congratulations on the completion of four 
decades as editor and publisher of TexTILE BULLE- 
TIN. The freedom of the press is a keystone in our 
representative form of government. Without it our 
government could not long endure or progress. Its 
influence is in proportion to the character and calibre 
of the men responsible in each organization. Because 
of that our textile industry is, and will ever be, in- 
debted to you for the guidance given by your paper. 
The generous exchange of constructive ideas in TEx- 
TILE BULLETIN is of inestimable value to textiles 
Due to your personal leadership every division of the 
industry feels a sense of pride in the gains achieved. 
My sincere wish is that good health will be yours for 
many years; that we may share with you the responsi- 
bility of further developments; that through our com- 
bined efforts the young men following in our foot- 
steps will be much benefited. With respectful and 
sincere regards——Harry C. CoLey, president and 
treasurer, Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Your knowledge and sincere attention to the welfare of 
the Southern textile industry is appreciated more than you 
will ever know. Not only by the management of the mills, 
but by the workers themselves, who read with great interest 
TEXTILE BULLETIN. This paper has been of invaluable 
service and an inspiration to its multitude of readers. Con- 
gratulations on your 40th business anniversary, and we 
hope you will have many more successful years —W. |] 
PHARR, vice-president and treasurer, Stowe Mills, Inc., 
McAdentville, N. C. 


In March of this year, you will complete 40 years 
of continuous service as editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN 
and president of the Clark Publishing Co. I am writ- 
ing this letter to congratulate you upon attaining this 
important milestone. I do not believe that there are 
many operating executives in the Southern textile 
industry who are not indeed grateful to you for your 
untiring efforts to defend the industry when you felt 
that it was unjustly attacked, and for giving of your 
time, energy and money towards improving the efh- 
ciency of our industry. The writer well knows that it 
was through your efforts, and a few others with the 
same determination, that kept the Southern Textile 
Association alive through some dark days of the past, 
and that you have ever been interested in this organi- 
zation’s growth and usefulness in improving the 
ability of the supervisory family. We believe we 
only express the feeling of many when we say that 
you have a warm spot in the hearts of those who 
have worked with the textile association, and that 
you have the gratitude of these same men for being 
such a devouted and determined friend of the South- 
ern textile industry. It is my sincere hope that we will 
have your wise counsel and leyal support for many 
years to come.—E, M. HOLT, general manager, Erwin 
Mills, Inc., Durham, N. C. 


It is a privilege to congratulate David Clark upon con- 
pletion of four decades as editor amd publisher of Text! ' 
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BULLETIN. David Clark has been-a bulwark against the 
encroachment of all evil that has tried to undermme man- 
agement and employee personnel in the Southern textile 
industry. As long as there is a TEXTILE BULLETIN and, 
certainly, as long as there is a David Clark, our company 
will continue to contribute to the publication of this splen- 
did and helpful journal by continuous advertising which 
has been so helpful to us.—FALLs L. THOMASON, Southern 
district manager, New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


It has been brought to my attention that this year 
1951 will complete 40 years of your editorial opera- 
tions in the textile industry, and I want to add that 
there has never been a dull moment. About the only 
satisfaction left in running a corporation is to see the 
youngsters come in as ignorant apprentices, learn to 
run their jobs, get profnoted, branch out, and end up 
as heads of their own companies. We take pride in 
the youngsters we have trained who made good, 
whether with us, with other firms, or for themselves. 
We are fortunate in having many such instances, but 
you are the only weaver who was ever trained by the 
Springs Cotton Mills who ended up as publisher of a 
magazine. This speaks volumes for our apprentice 
training program, and is a high recommendation for 
our personnel department who screens the applicants 
for weaving training. The only similar case we have 
is a doffer who is now head of the urological staff at 
the Albuquerque Hospital. May you round out an- 
other 40 years of constant service to the textile indus- 
try—-ELLIoTT SPRINGS, president, Springs Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


The Southern textile industry has looked to you for guid- 
ance and advice for a long while, and I think now that 
TEXTILE BULLETIN embraces mills all over the United 
States and probably has a foreign circulation as well. This 
letter is written not so much to eulogize you as to express 
my appreciation of our warm and close friendship during 
the past 20 years in the cotton textile industry. Prior to 
that I knew you as a Rotarian, and I must say here that you 
have served and are now serving that fine organization with 
great: distinction. You have been a devoted alumnus of 
State College, and largely through your efforts the college 
now enjoys the reputation of having one of the best textile 
schools in the entire country. I could write at length with 
respect to your good work and your unselfish service to the 
textile industry, also of the wonderful boost you gave me 
when I undertook to erect the Quaker Meadows Mills in 
1941. I am sure you have been just as helpful to other tex- 
tile mills, whether large or small. My hearty congratulations 
to you for your 40 years with TEXTILE BULLETIN, and with 
the sincere hope that you may continue in your present 
capacity for many more years——BaAscOM BLACKWELDER, 
treasurer, Ouaker Meadows Mills, Inc.. Hickory, N. C. 


It has come to my attention that you are about to 
celebrate your 40th anniversary in the textile busi- 
ness, and I just wanted to congratulate you and 
express my appreciation for the many years of fine 
service you have given to this work. Through your 
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splendid publication, TEXTILE BULLETIN, and through 
your personal contacts, I feel that you have done a 
grand job in promoting the welfare of the textile 
industry, and I trust that we may have the benefit of 
your good influence for many years to come.—W. J. 
ERWIN, vice-president and peneral manager, Riegel 
Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, S. C. 


[ am very happy to be among the many who will con- 
gratulate you on your 40th anniversary of TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN. My father was one of your first subscribers and it now 
seems I have been reading TEXTILE BULLETIN all my life. 
[ continue to enjoy each issue. You have rendered the tex- 
tile industry, both the employer and employees, more 
outstanding assistance over the years than any other man 
or publication. Some day you should be presented a worth- 
while medal and I hope to be there when it is presented. 
With my kindest regards and wishing you many, many 
more years of your first love—TexTILE BULLETIN.—W. P. 
SAUNDERS, president, Robbins Mills (N. C.), Inc., Aber- 
deen, N: C. 


It is with a great deal of pride and satisfaction that 
I note you have completed your 40th year of publica- 
tion of TEXTILE BULLETIN. You have done the textile 
industry a. world of good throughout these years and 
your influence has been felt throughout the entire in- 
dustry. There has never been any question in any- 
body's mind how Dave Clark stood on any subject 
and one cannot help but admire the stand you have 
taken throughout these years on so many controversial 
matters. May the next 40 years be just as productive 
and successful as the last 40.—WuLLIAM H. GRIER, 
vice-president and general manager, Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 


[ shall always remember and cherish the meeting in 
Winston-Salem in October, 1946, when the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary. I shall always remember the part you played in 
making this meeting a success and the many wonderful tales 
which you told at that time. You will recall that I was 
signing off as president to be succeeded by our mutual 
friend, Dave Hall. Prior to that you had received the degree 
of Doctor of Textiles at North Carolina State College. | 
was present on that occasion and until the meeting it 
Winston-Salem I had always wanted to. address you a’ 
Doctor Clark. After the meeting in Winston-Salem I wa 
always undecided whether to address you as Doctor Clark 
or Captain Clark. You will see that I am continuing t 
restrain myself and have compromised by simply salutin; 
you as “Dear Dave.” I have been informed that you ar: 
about to complete your 40th year of activity in the publish 
ing end of the industry and I am sending this simple not 
to congratulate you and thank you for the magnificen 
service which you have rendered to North Carolina Stat 
College, the entire Commonwealth of North Carolina an 
the textile industry. It is my wish that you may have man 
more years of useful service to all the groups above mer 
tioned and with real affection—R. L. Harris, presiden 
Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to extend to 
you my warmest congratulations on your 40th year in 
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the textile publishing field. I have been a subscriber 
to TEXTILE BULLETIN since its beginning and have 
watched it grow in its usefulness to the Southern 
textile industry. I know the going has not been easy 
but I am sure it gives you a deep satisfaction to look 
back on 40 years of service in this field. I have known 
very intimately of your deep and abiding interest and 
your very sincere desire to be helpful in all phases of 
the textile industry through all these years. You have 
always stood four-square for what you believed would 
do the most good for the largest number of people. 
With every good wish for your continued success.— 
R. T. LEGRAND, president, Shelby (N. C.) Cotton 
Mails. 


| understand that TEXTILE BULLETIN celebrates its 40th 
anniversary on March 2. I want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate TEXTILE BULLETIN on 40 years of real 
service to the textile industry and express my appreciation 
to you as editor for the bold stand that you have taken 
from time to time. With best wishes for another 40 years 
of service.—J. J. Scott, president, Scottsdale (Ga.) Mills. 


Greetings, Mr. Clark, and the best of wishes after 
a valued acquaintance lasting 40 years —C. S. Morris, 
president, Salisbury (N.C.) Cotton Mills. 


I have just been brought to the realization that you are 
completing your 40th year of service to the textile industry 
through the publication of TEXTILE BULLETIN. I wish to 
take this opportunity of congratulating you on your business 
anniversary. You started your publication about the time 
that I was born, so of course, I was not interested in the 
early issues of your magazine. However, for the past 20 
years or so I have looked forward to receiving every issue 
and have followed your comments and editorials with a 
great deal of interest. The entire industry appreciates your 
straight-forward views and I know that you have been of 
immeasurable assistance to those of us that are compara- 
tively young in the textile field. Again congratulations and 
best wishes for many more years of continued success.— 
Jesse M. JONES, president, Sherman (Tex.) Mfg. Co. 


Congratulations and best wishes on completion of 
your 40th year of service to this great textile industry 
of ours. Without question you have made many con- 
tributions to the textile industry; however, in my 
humble opinion your unselfish devotion and interest 
in textile education will long be remembered after the 
many of your other accomplishments have been for- 
gotten. By having the vision to see the need that 
something must be done and then rolling up your 
sleeves doing the job at North Carolina State College: 
an example has been set that inspired other groups to 
do the same thing or similar things for the other 
textile schools which will have a profound and lasting 
effect on the industry for years to come. There are 
times when I violently disagree with you, as probably 
every man does with any editor, nevertheless this has 
not affected my friendship for you in the slightest. 
Your recent visit to the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology at Charlottesville and to the Research Clinic 


at Pinehurst and to your willingness to listen, review 
and re-examine programs which you have criticized is 
a distinct compliment to you. I want you to know 
that I personally appreciate it as do many others. | 
think our industry has an unusually high percentage 
of fine people. It has been wonderful to me and I am 
sure you feel it has been to you. Our textile schools 
will continue to need help, and certainly our research 
efforts need all the help that we can obtain because 
there is a long process of education and straight 
thinking needed for the good of the industry. Any 
contribution that any of us can make for the good of 
our industry certainly we should consider as a privi- 
lege; and I am sure that is exactly how you feel. Let 
me take this opportunity to wish you many more years 
of service and the fun and pleasure that goes with 
constructive things for our industry. With kindest 
regards——-M. Eart HEARD, vice-president, West 
Poimt Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


The month of March, 1951, is a very important date to 
the textile industry. This period represents the 40th year 
of your continuous activity with textiles. I am sure that 
practically all of the textile men realize the many contribu 
tions which you have made to our industry. Through these 
years your sincere attention to the welfare of the Southern 
textile industry stands out and will be long remembered by 
the men in the industry. As you approach this 40th anni 
versary year, it is very easy to call to mind some of the 
many things that were so vital to the textile industry during 
these years which you have unhesitatingly challenged when 
necessary, and championed as well, which has meant much 
to the textile industry. So, on the 40th anniversary of your 
activities in this textile field, I wish to join with your many 


- friends in extending to you my warmest congratulations and 


best wishes. Also, it is our sincere wish that you may con- 
tinue for many years the great work which you are doing.— 
F. L. STILL, secretary-treasurer and general manager, Smith- 
erman Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C. 


I have heard that with the March issue of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN you will celebrate your 40th year of con- 
tinuous activity in the publishing fields. I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate you and to ex- 
tend best wishes on this anniversary and to say that I 
think you have done an outstanding service to the 
textile industry. I would like to say that you are the 
“Granddaddy” in the field but that might make you 
feel too old; however, I do want to extend heartiest 
congratulations on your 40th anniversary and with 
wishes for many more anniversaries to come and much 
health and happiness to you——GEoRGE W. Boys, 
president, Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Associa- 
tion, Gastonia, N. C., and president and treasurer, 


Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C. 


I know that Mr. George Boys, president of our associa 
tion, has written to you upon the occasion of your 40th yea 
of activity in the publishing field as it relates to textile 
and our over-all industry. This is just a note to congratulat 
you personally and to tell you how much I have enjoye: 
knowing you from the time I came into the industry 
1945. Needless to say, the accomplishments you and you 
associates have made in the past 40 years are indeed out 
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standing and I am sure that the many greetings and con 
gratulations you receive upon this occasion will bear witness 
to the above fact and to the high regard held for you 
throughout the industry. Assuring you of my own personal 
regard.—GENE RIETZ, executive secretary, Southern Comb- 
ed Yarn Spinners Association, Gastonia, N. C 


Please accept our hearty congratulations upon your 
40th year of continuous activity in the textile and 
textile publishing field. You should indeed feel grati 
hed when looking back upon this lengthy period of 
service and endeavor. We want to join with you in 
your celebration of this important 40th anniversary 
and to wish for you and your associates many con- 
tinued successes in the years ahead.—FReD SMyRE, 
president and treasurer, A. M. Mfg. Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Smyre 


March marks 40 years of continuous activity on your 
part with TEXTILE BULLETIN, I believe. May 1 have the 
privilege of congratulating you upon such a remarkable 
record. Yours has not been just 40 years of service to a 


~ 


The editor of this magazine will be 74 years old May 


company, but rather years of service to an industry. Also 
in serving an industry as you have the textile industry, you 
have served well the South. Yours has been a life of service 
that has inspired many young men to higher endeavors in 
the textile industry. The time you have given in advice 
and encouragement to young men and the effort and interest 
expressed by your activity in various textile circles is evi- 
dence that needs no further recording. Perhaps we have 
not all agreed with your views all the time, but your toler- 
ance when differences of opinion existed is a tribute to your 
deep and sincere interest in mankind. Along with my most 
sincere congratulations may I express a wish for many more 
years of unselfish usefulness to the industry and may con- 
tinued joy of service be yours—JOHN CAUGHMAN, general 
superintendent, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


| understand that in March of this year TEXTILE 
BULLETIN will round out 40 years of continuous 
service to the textile industry and that during that 
entire 40 years you have been its editor.and in charge 
of its policy. As one of the old-timers in the industry, 
I can remember back to 1911 and meeting you at 
some of the meetings of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, and I know then you had very 


1S but he gets around, as may be proven from the above snapshots taken during his attendanc« 


at various textile association conventions, a meeting of the beard of directors of the Nerth Carolina Textile Foundation, a ceremony when he we* 
made an henerary doctor of textile engineering at North Carolina State College, and the opening of a new textile plant. 
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definite and decided ideas about what was good and 
what was bad for the industry, and you have always 
had the courage and the words to say what you 
thought, and I think that time has demonstrated that 
you were right a whole lot more times than you were 
wrong. Every mill man that has come in contact 
with you has been impressed with your sincerity and 
ability, and your unselfish and patriotic interest—not 
only in the Southern mills, but even more in the 
welfare of the employees of those mills. It is unusual, 
I think, for a trade publication to live for 40 years, 
but you have brought yours along through all of the 
war years and the depression years, and all of the 
many changes, and it has always been worthwhile. 
We have here in Ed Quintard one of your proteges 

. and he is doing a Splendid job for us, and is just 
another example of how you have helped individuals 
as well as the textile industry. My congratulations and 
sincere best wishes go to you and TEXTILE BULLETIN 
on your 40th anniversary——PAuL K. MCKENNEY, 
president, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Please accept my sincere congratulations on your com- 
pletion of your 40th year in the publishing business. Your 
efforts have been a great help to the textile industry, and 
the textile industry is deeply indebted to you. I hope that 
the ensuing years will be both prosperous and happy for 
you and I will continue to look forward to receiving your 
publication:—A. J]. STRICKLAND, JR., president and treas- 
urer, Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga. 


Warmest congratulations on the occasion of your 
40th business anniversary which, I understand, you will 
celebrate in March. You can well be proud of your 
record of service to the Southern textile industry. 
You have won the confidence of all of us through 
your consistent service and fair dealing, and we deeply 
appreciate your efforts in our behalf. Please accept 
my sincere best wishes for your continued success.— 
WALTER S. MONTGOMERY, president and treasurer, 
Spartan Mills,-Spartanbureg, S. C. 


We note that in March you will celebrate the 40th anni- 
versary of your association with and continuous activity in 
the field of textiles. Congratulations on the splendid record 
of service in the textile field! Although our textile school 
is rather remotely located from your direct influence, we 
appreciate the many good things you have done for textile 
education, and for the betterment of .the industry. Wishing 
you many years of continued activity and with kindest 
personal regards.—L. E. PARSONS, head, textile engineering 
department, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 


| understand that you are completing your 40th year 
of continuous service as editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
and, as one of your staunch friends, I want to offer 
you my heartiest congratulations on this splendid 
achievement. It is not often that ome serves im the 
same capacity for as long a period as you have served 
your publication and, regardless of length of service, 
few have done as grand a job as you have. TEXTILE 
BULLETIN stands high among all trade publications 
and has rendered a splendid service to the textile 
industry, for which your friends in the industry are 
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gtateful. May I wish you many more years of useful 
service.—A. G. Myers, president, Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Permit me to congratulate you on the 40th anniversary 
of your BULLETIN. This magazine is highly regarded in 
our Organization, and as you know we purchase a number 
of subscriptions. We greatly admire your stand on Ameti- 
canism and individual rights, and think your influence is 
of great value to the textile industry—RoBERT E. HIGH- 
TOWER, president, Thomaston (Ga.) Mills. 


In a short time, TeExTiLE BULLETIN will celebrate 
its 40th anniversary. I cannot let this occasion pass 
without offering my most hearty congratulations. In 
all my acquaintances and friends you stand at the head 
of the list in carrying out the motif of Rotary, 
‘Service above ‘self.’ Over the years, you have given 
freely of your time and money not only to the textile 
industry but to Rotary and to State College and 
various other projects for the betterment of your state. 
In the words of our good friend, former Gov. O. Max 
Gardner, stand uncovered in your presence.” With 
all good wishes.—A. M. DIxon, president, Trenton 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


We wish to congratulate you on your 40 years of con- 
tinous activity in covering the textile field. Your influence 
has been widely felt in this great industry and always in 
the right direction. We in the textile business feel very 
grateful to you for the great contribution you have made 
to our industry. With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes for your continued success——-WM. H. BEATTIE, 
president, Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


It has come to my attention that you are completing 
your 40th year of continuous service as president of 
Clark Publishing Co., and as editor of TexTiL# BUL- 
LETIN. I hasten to extend my heartiest c~ogratulations, 
and to express my deep appreciation of your outstand- 
ing contributions to the textile industry, and to the 
Southland and nation as well. I know of no one who 
has rendered finer service, or who has afforded finer 
inspiration, than you have—through your personal 
contacts and through your able editorials in TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. Your editorials have meant much to sav- 
ing us from radicalism and for contributing to saving 
the Southern way of life and happiness. Please know 
that I esteem your friendship very highly, and that I 
rejoice with you in the enviable record which you have 
achieved. I trust that for many, many more years to 
come we shall have the benefit of your advice and 
leadership, and the pleasure of your friendship and 
fellowship. FE. R. LEHMANN, vice-president m 
charge of industrial relations, West Point (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. 


I have been a reader of TEXTILE BULLETIN since I was a 
“kid” in college and have always found it to be a publica- 
tion of intense value. Not only are the practical articles very 
informative, but I have thoroughly enjoyed the editorial 
pages in which Dave Clark has always been so intensely 
outspoken against the many things that endanger not only 
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the textile industry itself, but the future of this country and 
the freedom of its citizens. I take great pride in numbering 
among my friends those three men who are responsible for 
‘$0 fine Dave Clark, Junius Smith and Jim 
McAden. With kindest personal regards and best wishes 
for the continued success of TexTi1LE BULLETIN.—F. E. 
BOZEMAN, Southern agent, Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


a magazine 


R. C. Forrest, our Southern manager, is out of the 
office at this time and in his absence I would like to 
extend this division's congratulations to you on your 
40th anniversary. Those of us connected with the 
industry know well that your 40 years have been spent 
in promoting the growth and prosperity of our rap- 
idly-growing textile industry —B. H. Sorb, superin- 
tendent, California Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 


Congratulations on another birthday of TexTILE BULLE- 
TIN. I have watched it grow during its entire existence and 
have seen it take a place of importance in the industry sec- 
ond to none. I recall that some years ago one of your ad- 
muirers wrote what I considered a very apt comment on one 
of your anniversaries to the effect that he loved you for the 
enemies you had made. You have certainly carried the torch 
for the textile industry and your fearless leadership has 
earned you the love and respect of countless textile leaders 
throughout the industry. More power to you and your 
associates! With best wishes always.—R. M. MAULDIN, 
agent, Universal Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


I wish to add my congratulations to the multitude 
you will receive upon the completion of 40 years of 
continuous activity in the field of publishing devoted 
to the interest of the Southern textile industry. Your 
sincere attention to the problems at hand is of great 
value to the industry, and we wish for you many 
more years of work in your chosen field. With kind- 
est regards—-C. A. CANNON, president, Cannon 
Mills Co.. Kannapolis, 


My sincere congratulations to you on this the 40th anni- 
versary of TEXTILE BULLETIN, and the wonderful job you 
have done in publishing this magazine. I think your edi- 
torials have been fine, as well as the technical information 
you have furnished your readers. I extend to you my best 
wishes for your continued success in this your life's chosen 
vocation.—Corr M. ROBINSON, president and treasurer, 
United Spinners Corp., Lowell, N. C. 


Congratulations to you and your staff on the occa- 
sion of the 40th anniversary of the founding of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN. In the years intervening since 
the first BULLETIN was published, you have made 
progress in the quality and text of this publication 
until today we realize it to be one of the leading 
publications of its kind in the country. You are doing 
a magnificent job and one that is appreciated by all of 
us who subscribe to the BULLETIN. Again our con- 
gratulations and very best wishes, and with kindest 
regards—-ROBERT J. GURNEY, president, Gastonia 
(N.C.) Combed Y arn Corp. 


| have just been informed that you are completing your 
40th year of continuous service as president of Clark Pub- 
lishing Co. and as editor of TexTiLE BULLETIN. I wish to 
extend to you my heartiest congratulations and to express 
my appreciation of your outstanding contribution not only 
to textile industry but to the South and nation as well. 
No one has rendered a finer service than you have. You 
have been a fine inspiration and your personal contacts and 
your able editorials in TEXTILE BULLETIN have meant much 
to us, especially in the South, and in a large way saved us 
from radicalism and contributed much to the salvation of 
our Southern way of life and happiness. I want you to 
know I esteem your friendship and rejoice with you in the 
fine record which you have achieved. I trust that for many, 
many more years to come we shall have the benefit of your 
leadership and the pleasure of your friendship and fellow- 
ship.—R. W. JENNINGS, superintendent, West Point Mfg. 
Co., Lanett, Ala. 


As you approach your 40th anniversary as editor 
and publisher, I wish to extend my sincere congrat- 
ulations on a job extremely well done. You have 
rendered a great service not only to the textile indus- 
try, but to those of us who have the good fortune to 
supply the textile manufacturers. For two of your 
four decades I have depended largely on you both for 
the information and also the statistics which are so 
necessary in rendering satisfactory service to our good 
customers. As the years pass I shall continue to look 
to you to keep us fully posted. With kindest regards. 
—W. ROUSE JOYNER, manager, Corn Products Sales 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Please accept my hearty personal congratulations on your 
complection of 40 years of outstanding service to the textil 
industry. My association with textiles has been limited to 
the past 16 years, but during that time I have become in 
creasingly aware of your sincere efforts toward the improve 
ment of this great industry. During your busy career you 
have always found time to crusade for the general advance- 
ment of the South, and have contributed much to the good 
government and splendid higher educational facilities whicl 
our state in particular has enjoyed. You have my best wishe: 
for many more years of activity in the fields which you hav: 
served so faithfully in the past HAROLD MERCER, genera 
manager, Firestone Textiles, Gastonia, N. C. 


The entire Ashworth organization extends to you 
our most heartfelt and sincere gratulations on the 
completion of 40 years of service to the Southern 
textile industry and to the nation as a whole. David 
Clark and TEXTILE BULLETIN are an integral part of 
the textile industry; and I, for one, want to see them 
go on forever—JOHN M. REED, Southern agent. 
Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Congratulations to TEXTILE BULLETIN on this its 40t 
anniversary! The textile industry, and allied business 
supplying the textile industry, owe a debt of gratitude t 
you as editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN for 40 full years of 
job well done. Your strong fights against wrongs and i: 
justice during the troublesome days of the early 1920s whic 
centered around Gastonia, and the hectic days of the flyin: 
squadrons of the early 1930s are records in history of tl 
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industrial development of the South. Your courageous edi- 
torials have been a source of encouragement throughout the 
years. With best wishes to for you for many more years 
of devoted service.—SAMUEL I. PARKER, Ciba Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


| wish to congratulate you on your 40th anniversary 
as editor of TexTiLe BULLETIN. I have had the 
pleasure of reading your editorials for many years 
with great interest,:and I feel the textile industry has 
indeed been fortunate in having you to champion 
their cause. I realize during your editorship of TEx- 
TILE BULLETIN that the textile industry has been 
through many trying times, and no one that I can 
think of has been more zealous in representing and 
defending the interests of the textile industry. You 
may have had long service as an editor, but I know of 
no one who has rendered such service who has re- 
tained his youthful spirits as you have, and I wish for 
you continued health and happiness in your work.— 
RoBerRT I. DALTON, vice-president and Southern 
agent, Whitin Machine W orks, Charlotte, N. C. 


We certainly want to congratulate you on the fine work 
which you have done through the medium of your TEx- 
TILE BULLETIN during the fast 40 years in promoting tex- 


tiles throughout the South, in keeping before our people 
matters pertinent to the healthy development of the indus- 
try, and in always daring to speak the truth on matters 
which were for the good of the textile industry and its 
people.—With. kindest personal regards.—D. R. LAFar, 
Jr., Harden Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


| wish to take this opportunity to congratulate you 
on your 40th anniversary in the textile magazine field. 
With your vigorous editorial policy you have had a 
very beneficial effect on the textile industry, not only 
in this state and the South but all over the country. | 
enjoy TEXTILE BULLETIN regularly and congratulate 
you on its continued growth and increasing usefulness. 
[ wish for you many more years of health and happi- 
ness.—-EUGENE Cross, JR., president, Cross Cotton 
Mills Co., Marion, N. C. 


As you are approaching your 40th anniversary as publisher 
and editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN I cannot help looking 
to the early days of your paper which has been such a benefit 
to the textile industry, in the East as well as in the South, 
and I want to congratulate you. Forty years back would 
bring us around 1911, and it may be interesting to you to 
know that I have a copy of the 1913 edition of your paper. 
| find in it names of concerns still going strong, though 


r 

‘ 

' row: A. P. Rhyne of Mt. Holly, N. C., Canidentified), W. C. Heath of Monroe, N.'C., and George B. Hiss of Charlotte. N. C. 
: Second row: R. R. Ray of McAdenville, N. C., (unidentified), David Clark of Charlotte, N. C., and Robert S. Reinhard 
¥ of Lincolnton, N. C. Third row: (unidentified), Arthur H. Lowe of Fitchburg, Mass., and Capt. E. Lang of West Point. 
2 Ga. Back row: (unidentified), Val Taylor of Uniontown, Ala., and M. M. McCall of Opelika, Ala. These men were 
Prominent textile manufacturers when TEXTILE BULLETIN was first published in 1911. 
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many of the leaders mentioned in the 1913 edition have 
passed on, but the businesses are carried on by their off- 
spring. I am glad that you are an exception to the above 
and are still in there pitching. I hope that you will be able 
to do so for a long time yet. Your paper is looked forward 
to by me with a great deal of pleasure and I am no excep- 
tion. In closing, may I wish for you and TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN many more years of usefulness to us all—E. LEE SkKIP- 
PER, Lancaster, §. 


It has just come to my attention that you are about 
to complete the 40th year of your textile publishing 
career. In looking back over these 40 years, you 
should derive considerable satisfaction from the part 
that you have contributed. No one has been in closer 
touch, nor has kept better posted on all of the factors 
that made up this growth. As the champion and 
publicist of the textile industry in the South, you 
have carried a heavy part and have carried it well. 
Your clear analysis of the facts and your impartial 
presentation of them has earned you the respect of all 
factors in the business, and you are well prepared to 
go along to the still larger expansion period imme- 
diately ahead. Therefore, I say you should derive 
considerable satisfaction from the part that you have 
contributed and from the helpful effect your ideas 
have had on the broad policies of the industry. Please 
accept my congratulations on the job already done and 
my wishes that you may continue in the path you 
have so well prepared.—MARVIN R. Cross, president, 
Greenwood Mills, Inc... New York City. 


Sincerest congratulations to my greatly admired friend, 
David Clark, upon the completion of 40 years as editor and 
publisher. Dave has always been an original thinker and 
fearless crusader for causes he believes in. North Carolina, 
the South and the nation could use many more people of 
the ability of Dave Clark—W. A. KENNEDY, president, 
W AK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


Congratulations, Dave, upon the completion of 40 
years as editor and publisher of TExTILE BULLETIN! 
May you have at least 40 to go. Your services to the 
textile industry, its suppliers, and its educators have 
contributed greatly to the wholesome growth of the 
industry. Your early work with the Southern Textile 
Association had, I think, much to do with the dis- 
semination of the technical skills which resulted in 
the rapid development of the industry in the South. 
It has been my privilege to observe your contributions 
and devotion to the best interests of textiles for 34 of 
those 40 years and I know of no one who has served 
more faithfully or worked harder at his appointed 
task. With sincerest friendship and good wishes. 
E. A. TERRELL, The Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


I wish to be numbered as one of your many friends 
who are congsatulating you.on your 40 active and 


~ constructive years in the textile publishing field. As 


a comparatively newcomer in the cotton textile indus- 
try, I have had close contact with your work only for 
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a few of your many years. But what I have seen dur- 
ing this brief period confirms the things that I have 
long heard about your able accomplishments, and your 
great contribution to the textile industry. You have 
done a magnificent job in keeping this industry in- 
formed of its own changing nature; in making it aware 
of its problems; and in providing the inspiration and 
thoughtful analyses which are the marks of intellectual 
leadership. I wish for the Clark Publishing Co. and 
TEXTILE BULLETIN increasing influence and prosper- 
ity through the years to come. It is a richly deserved 
reward to you that your publication constitutes a 
living monument while you still work with them and 
enjoy them. With kindest regards and wishing for 
you the best of health and happiness—ROBERT C-. 
JACKSON, executive vice-president, the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


It is with much pleasure that I greet you on the occasion 
of the 40th anniversary of your TEXTILE BULLETIN. I have 
no hesitancy in stating that during my 23 years’ association 
in the textile industry I have considered your publication 
the leading one of its kind and, personally, I look forward 
to receiving every issue. Also, to my knowledge, there is 
no publication today that has any more friends among the 
textile men whom I contact than TExTiLE BULLETIN. You 
and the members of your staff, including Junius Smith, are 
to be congratulated on your leadership and outstanding 
progress. May you even exceed your present accomplish- 
ments in the next 40 years of TEXTILE BULLETIN’S on- 
going. Warm personal regards —W. H. RANDOLPH, JR.. 
Southern manager, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


As the 40th anniversary of TEXTILE BULLETIN 
draws close, I wish to extend congratulations on be- 
half of the council and myself to you for the splendid 
service you have rendered to the cotton textile indus- 
try and to the entire American cotton industry. Sel- 
dom do we have the opportunity to express Our appre- 
ciation to one who has served so long and so well as 
you. You can take real pride in the contribution 
which you have made over the years to one of our 
nation’s greatest industries. Please be assured that you 
and TEXTILE BULLETIN have our very best wishes for 
another 40 years equally as fruitful as those which 
have just passed.—HArRoLD A. YOUNG, president, 
National Cotton Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 


I want to congratulate you most heartily on the comple 
tion of 40 years of continuous activity in the publishing 
held, and particularly upon the fine service you have ren. 
dered the textile industry during this time. The Clark Pub 
lishing Co., and TExTILe BULLETIN in particular, have 
rendered a most worthwhile service to our industry durins 
the years. Your publication has been most valuable in keep 
ing mill men informed of technical improvements, persona’ 
news and in many other ways. The greatest contribution 
however, in my opinion, that you have made through TEx 
TILE BULLETIN has been in the editorials where you hav: 
shown a very courageous and at times a pioneering spirit ir 
speaking out for the things you believed in. Many times 
the past these views have been shared by only a smal 
minority of the people in the beginning, but I have observe 
that time has usually proven them to be sound. Your leader 
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ship in this respect has been particularly outstanding, and 
the entire textile industry is greatly indebted to you for 
leading the fight so many times in its behalf. My very best 
wishes to you on this occasion. With kindest personal re- 
gards—CHARLES H. REYNOLDs, vice-president, Spindale 
Mills, Inc., Spindale, N. C 


Congratulations to you on completing four decades of 
progress along with the progress made by the textile indus- 
try in the South. Much of this progress has been due to 
your militant interest and ability. The textile industry and 
associated industries are grateful to you and your fine pub- 
lication for the many battles fought and won in their behalf. 
We look forward to reading your editorials and interesting 
articles for many years to come. With this goes the wish of 


our entire organization for your continued success.—-HUGH 
PUCKETT, Southern district manager, American Cyanamid 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Forty years of editorial devotion to the textile in- 
dustry 1s performance of unusual merit, especially 
when one has seen and participated in its remarkable 
progress with both mind and heart. During all this 
time your forthright voice has never faltered in its 
direct approach to the industry's many problems, for 
which you have maintained a sensitive understanding. 
Having shared with you many headaches and triumphs 
over these same years, it gives me genuine pleasure to 
felicitate you on reaching the years of discretion and 
to wish many more of uninterrupted service to your 


Textile manufacturers who have been the chief executive (either president or chairman of the board of government) of the American Cotten Manufac- 
turers Association and American Cetten Manufacturers Institute during the past 40 years. Top row, left to right: D. Y. Cooper of Henderson, N. C. ; 


Capt. Ellisen A. Smyth of Balfour, N. C.; W. A. Erwin of Durham, N. C.; 


Stuart W. Cramer of Cramerton, N. C.: T. I. Hickman of Graniteville. 8S. C.; 


Seott Maxwell of Cordova. Ala.: John A. Law of Spartanburg, §. C.; Fuller E. Callaway of LaGrange, Ga.; and Arthur J. Draper of Charlotte, N. C. 


Second row from top: James D. Hammett of Anderson, 8. C.; Allen F. Johnson of Greenville, 5. C.; Brig.-Gen. L. D. Tyson of Knoxville, Tenn. ; 


E. Hutechisen of Mt. Holly, N. C.s 
af Roanoke Rapids. C.3 and J. P. Ceossett of Anderson, 5. ©. 


W. E. Beattie of Greenville; A. W. McLellan of New Orleans, La.; W 


J. Vereen of Moultrie. Ga.: 5S. F. Patterson 


Third row: George 8. Harris of Atlanta, Ga.; H. R. Fitzgerald of Danville, Va.; A. M. Dixon of Gastonia, N. C.; B. E. Geer of Greenville; Cason 
|. Callaway of LaGrange: B. B. Gossett of Charlotte; T. M. Marcham of Greenville; W. D. Anderson of Macon, Ga.; and T. H. Webb of Concord, 
& 


Bottom row: Donald Comer of Birmingham, Ala.; R. E. Henry of Greenville; J. H. Cheatham of Griffin, Ga.; K. P. Lewis of Durham, N. C.; F. 
\. Symmes of Greenville: W. N. Banks of Grantville, Ga.; Herman Cone of Greensboro, N. C.; Hugh Comer of Sylacauga, Ala.; and W. H. Hightower 


Thomaston. Ga. 


Shown below are the six most recent mill executive leaders of the organization, left to right: C. A. Cannen of Concord; Walter Montgomery of 
*partanburg; Fuller BE. Callaway, Jr.. of LaGrange: Harvey W. Moore of Concord; Ellison S. McKissick of Easley, 5. C.; and George P. Swift of 


columbus. Ga. 
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chosen industry.—W. Ray BELL, president, Assocta- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, Neu 
Y ork City. 


With a feeling of deep appreciation of the great interest 
and lasting good that you have done for the textile industry 
in the South, I heartily congratulate you on your 40th annt- 
versary of TEXTILE BULLETIN. The benefit the textile in- 
dustry has reaped from your tireless efforts cannot be 
measured in words but I am happy that I am privileged to 
extend to you my grateful appreciation and sincere congrat- 
ulations. With kind personal regards.—E. H. Bost, man- 
ager, Erwin Mills, Inc., Erwin, N. C. 


We would like to congratulate you upon your 40 
years of continuous service to the Southern textile 
industry of the South. It has been, indeed, an honor 
and a pleasure to have known you and to have worked 
with you in the textile industry. We admire you in 
many ways, for your bull dog tenacity, the many ways 
in which you have helped the textile industry, and 
also your connection with State College. We sincerely 
hope that you can be active in the textile field for a 
goodly number of years to come.—J. L. JAMES, man- 
ager, Erwin Mills, Inc., Cooleemee, N. C. 


You are about to complete 40 years of service to the 
textile industry, and on this occasion I would like to express 
my sincerest personal appreciation, as well as the thanks of 
our company, for your interest and helpfulness to our indus- 
try during all this time. No doubt a good many people have 
shared your views on most of the major problems which 
have confronted the mills during the past four decades, but 
few, very few, have had the intestinal fortitude to express 
their views and continue to fight for the right, against what 
many times appeared to be overwhelming odds, as you have 


consistently done. It is our hope that you will continue your 
stand against those forces which seem to be laboring for 
disintegration of the free enterprise system on which our 
industries were founded. The textile industry particularly 
owes you a debt of gratitude, and I, personally, express my 


own admiration for the courageous and fearless manner in 
which you have carried your message to the public. It is my 
sincere hope that your health will permit a continuation of 
this program for many years to come. With kindest personal 
regards.—-W . J. STILL, general manager and vice-president, 
Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 


The past 40 years’ growth of the textile industry 
will long be remembered because of your contribution 
of service and interest. Especially the progress and 
achievements of outstanding men, who you have so 
ably assisted by your leadership, enthusiasm and en- 
couragement. Congratulations cannot be more fittingly 
expressed than through the advancement of the textile 
industry in the South and the outstanding record of its 
leaders. Congratulations and my sincere best wishes. 
—E. C. HORNER, superintendent, Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Coleridge, N. C. 


I see that this month, March, 1951, marks the 40th anni- 
versary of your activities in bringing to the mill owners and 
supervisors of our wonderful Southland, the important news 
and issues concerning and effecting our great textile industry. 
During these 40 years it has been my privilege to be a sub- 
scriber of yours and to read your valuable and well-edited 
magazine. Your outstanding comments on current events 
throughout these 40 years have been of a very intelligent 
nature and have been the means of steering the mill owners 
and mill supervisors of the South away from many pitfalls 
and from the clutches of those who would destroy. It is 
my sincere hope that you will have many more years added 
to your valuable life in order that you may carry on the good 
fight you have done to this date with invincible courage and 


This picture was taken during the 15th annual convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association (now the American Cotton Manufactur- 


ers Institute and prior to 1903 the Seuthern Cotton Spinners Association) at Richmond, Va., May 18-19, 1911. It wae the first convention of the 


organisation that David Clark attended as editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
It is difficult te identify many of the individuals in this group, but scated in the middle of the front row are C. B. Bryant, whe was for many 
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invaluable help to all concerned. Assuring you that I have 
much pleasure in writing this letter, and a very high per- 
sonal regard and best wishes for you—JOHN A. MCFALLs, 
manager, Beaunit Mills, Inc., Rockingham, N. C. 


Please permit us to extend heartiest congratulations 
on the occasion of your 40th anniversary in the textile 
field. The valuable contribution you have rendered 
has been of untold worth to the entire industry and is 
greatly appreciated by all. Wishing you continued 
health, happiness and success.—]J. M. CHEATHAM, 
president, Dundee Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


We would like to personally congratulate you on -your 
completion of four decades as editor and publisher of TEx- 
TILE BULLETIN. We feel that you and TEXTILE BULLETIN 
have played a very important role in all phases of the tre- 
mendous development of the Southern textile industry dur- 
ing this period. We have always felt that our reading of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN was a ‘must’ and we have particularly 
enjoyed your editorials, which, unquestionably, have been a 
constructive influence on the industry. Hoping that you will 
continue as editor and publisher of this good publication 
for many years to come, and with kind personal regards,— 
P. G. WEAR, Southern sales manager, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


The completion of 40 years of service to the textile 
industry is an occasion for genuine congratulation. 
These years have, in large measure, been years of crises 
for our industry, and your devotion to the welfare of 
the industry has contributed much to the meeting of 
these crises and to the progress of the industry. It is 
our hope that you will continue to bring to the indus- 
try your dynamic and courageous viewpoint, and we 
wish for you many more years of service and happi- 
ness—-HALBERT M. JONES, president and treasurer, 
Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C. 


*@rs seeretary of the A.C.M.A., A. M. Miller of Charlotte, W. A. Erwin (holding straw hat on knee) of Durham, N. C.. Capt. Ellisen A. Smyth of 


I wish to take this opportunity to congratulate you on 
your 40th year of continuous service to the textile industry. 
Through your medium, TEXTILE BULLETIN, you have 
worked untiringly in the interest of the young struggling 
overseers and second hands of the industry. This is a bench 
mark of your charity, of which we have all shared. Person- 
ally, and for the others, I want to take this opportunity to 
say “thank you.” Wishing you many more years of active 
participation in your line of endeavor.—]. F. CHALMERS, 
general superintendent, Greenwood Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


I want to congratulate you on the completion of 
your 40th year of continuous editing of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. You have done a great deal to develop the 
textile interest in the South and also you have been of 
great service to the state of North Carolina. Wishing 
you many more years of health and prosperity. With 
warm personal regards.—H. A. LONDON, vice-presi- 
dent, ]. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Pittsboro, N. C. 


Congratulations on your completion of 40 years of in- 
spired service to the textile industry. Any man may be 
considered to have achieved success in life if he has dem- 
onstrated the wisdom to select the right course from the 
wrong and the courage to pursue that course to the extent 
of his ability wherever the chips might fall. Without doubt 
you can rightfully lay claim to this distinction. May you 
enjoy many more years to devote to this enlightened and 
constructive service.—-OWEN FITZSIMONS, president and 
treasurer, The Carded Yarn Association, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


On the eve of your 40th anniversary in the publish- 
ing business, I wish to extend to you my congratula- 
tions on your record of achievement and my sincere 
best wishes for the future. Through the years your 
contribution as a leader has been outstanding and you 


have won the respect, confidence and admiration of 


reenville, S. C.. and D. Y. Cooper of Henderson, N. C. Further along the same row and skipping two men are Arthur H. Lowe of Fitchburg, Mass., 
od J. P. Gessett of Williamston, 8S. C. The second man beyond Mr. Gossett is T. H. Rennie of Pell City, Ala. The man on the third row directly 
»ehind Mr. Lowe is A. P. Rhyne of Mt. Holly, N. C. Sam F. Patterson of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is the second man direetly behind Captain Smyth. 
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the textile industry and have every right to be proud 
of the reputation you have earned. Accept my best 
wishes for many more years of such distinguished ser- 
vice.—M. A. KiRKLAND, plant manager, United States 
Rubber Co., Winnsboro, S.C 


Congratulations on your 40th anniversary. 
just the start 


May this be 
TEXTILE BULLETIN has been, and always will 
be, a great force in the textile industry,.due, of course, to 
such able leadership. May it be my privilege to be waiting, 


wishing for its arrival, and I know that to be true of many, 
many others. May you live, in fine physical fettle, to see it 
progress to an even higher level, if that be possible —JOHN 
C. TuRNER, John C. Turner Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


| send heartiest congratulations, both for this com- 
pany and for myself personally, on the 40th anniver- 
sary of TEXTILE BULLETIN. I should also like to ex- 
press our appreciation of the many fine things that 
you and your publication have done and are continu- 
ing to do for the textile industry, for the South, and 
for North Carolina.—WaALTER G. GREEN, presr- 
ident, Glencoe Millis. Burlington, N.-C. 


Some Mill Men—What Were Doing 
And What They Are Doing Now 


When work was started on this special 40th 
anniversary issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
we were not particularly surprised to find 
that numerous men connected with our in- 
dustry in 1911 are still active in the business. 
We asked them to tell us what they were 
doing in 1911, what positions they held in 
the interim, and what they are doing now. 


AGNEW H. BAHNSON—195/ 


Supt., Pomona Mills. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Pres., Washington Mills Co.., 
Fries, Va., and Mayodan, N. 
C.; Chm. Board, Arista Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Intermediate positions: Sec -Treas. and later Pres.. Arista 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Treas., Washington Mills 
Co.. Fries. Va.. and Mayodan, N. C. 


1911—N. L. BAKER—1951 


Speeder Tender, Moore 
Cotton Mills. Lenoir, N. C. 


Asst. Supt., Moore Cotton 
Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 


1911—H. O. BALL—1951 


Supt., Pepperton Cotton V.-Pres., Pepperton Cotton 

Mills, Jackson, Ga. Mills, Jackson, Ga. 
Intermediate positions; Treas. and Supt., Jackson Cotton 

Mills. 

W. N. BANKS 


19] 195] 


Pres., Grantville (Ga.) 
Mills. 


Pres., Grantville (Ga.) Mills. 
Habersham (Ga.) Mills and 
Moreland (Ga.) Knitting 
Mills; Chm. of Board, At- 
lanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills 
and Gate City Cotton Mills, 
East Point, Ga. 
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Intermediate positions: Treas., Jackson Cotton Mills. 


His comments: The big change since 1911 has been the 
tremendous increase in wages and supplies as well as the 
price of our products. There was a struggle to make profits 
then and a struggle to make them now. We find that we 
have to be everlastingly at it to get ahead and stay ahead. 


1911—JOHN M. BERRY—195/ 


Pres., Berryton (Ga.) Mills 
and Rome (Ga.) Hosiery 
Mills. 


Pres., Berryton (Ga. ) 
Mills. 


1911—J]. N. BmRcH—1195/ 


Pres., Juliette Milling and 
Gloves Mfg. Co.., 
Juliette, Ga. 


Pres., Juliette (Ga.) 
Milling Co. 


1911—C. M. BLACK—195/ 


Supt. and Mgr., Chesterfield 
Mfg. Co., Petersburg, Va. 


V.-Pres. and Sec., Borden 
Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C 


Intermediate positions: Supt., Borden Mfg. Co., Golds 
boro, N. C. 


His comments: A \ot of water has gone over the dam 1 
the manufacture of cotton since 1911, leaving on its cres 
one-process picking, long draft in carding and spinning 
high-speed spooling, warping and winding to larger pack 
ages. The next most important advancement has bee! 
shorter hours and the installation of wage incentives whic! 
are fair to both employees and employers. All of thes 
have combined to increased production to unthought o 
heights, regardless of “deals’’ and “isms.” 


1911—A. LUTHER BRrRowN—195/ 


Supt., Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills, Concord, N. C. 


Gen. Mgr. and V.-Pres., Car 
non Mills Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C. 
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1911—C, M. BurGEss—/95/ 
Paymaster, Laurens Sec. and Asst. Treas.. Laurens 
(S.C.) Mills. (S. C.) Mills 
1911—JOHN CAUGHMAN—195/ 


A barefoot boy in a cotton Supt., Spartan Mills, 
held (and talking vigorously Spartanburg, S. ¢ 
while under the shade of a 

tree, we ll bet —Eds. ) 


1911—R, L. CAVENEsSs—J]95/ 


Sec. and Treas.. Enterprise 


Mfg. Co., Coleridge, N. C. 


Pres., Enterprise Mfg. Co.., 
Coleridge, 


His comments: In the way of experience | have missed 
nothing in connection with the cotton mill business 
bad and indifferent. 


good, 
but still going and since 1904, mad« 
money, lost money, built a new mill, still active at present 
age of nearly 85. 


191I—JOHN W. CLARK—195/ 
Employed in sample 
room of Gibson Mills. 
Concord, N. C. 


Pres., Randolph Mills, Inc., 
Franklinville, N. C.: Pres.. 
Locke Cotton Mills, Concord. 
N. C. 


Intermediate positions: Asst Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills, 
Durham, N. C.; Supt. of Bleaching and Finishing at Erwin 
Cotton Mills. Durham. N. C. 


191 1—WILLIAM C. CONNER—1/95/ 


second Hand in Spinning, 
Calvine Mill, Charlotte. 
N. C, 


Overseer of Spinning, 
Avondale Mills. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


197 1—W. GARRISON Cox 


] 


Paymaster, Chiquola Mfg. Se 
©o., Honea Path, S. ¢€ 


, Chiguola Mfg. Co., 
Honea Path, S. C. 


His comments: No one has a better knowledge of the 
rogress textrles has made in the past 40 years than David 


lark 


and we are still] going. 


1911—-THOMAS M. DENNING—1/95/ 
en. Supt., Wiscassett 


Gen. Supt., W iscassett 
lills, Albemarle. N. C. 


Mills, Albemarle. N. C. 


Began work with the Wiscassett Mills on March 12, 


00, and therefore has a record of 51 years continuous 
rvice, 


1911—A. M. Drxon—J1957 


‘pt., Trenton Cotton 
ills, Gastonia, N. C. 


Pres.. 
Mills. 


Trenton Cotton 


Gastonia. N. C. 


Intermediate positions; Asst. Treas.. Cotton 
lls, Gastonia, N. € .; V.-Pres. and Asst. Treas.. American 
‘rn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.; Pres. and Treas.. 
‘xon Mills, Inc., Gastonia. N. C. 


Trenton 
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P. K. Dry 


195] 


Overseer of Carding and 
Spinning, Tuscarora Cotton 


Supt., Linn Mills and 
Corrther Mills. Landas. 


Mills, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. . HF 
Began work in the Tusca- 
rora Cotton Mills in 1898 
as doffer on twisters at 10 
cents per day. 
I911—W. N. Fox—1951 


Dofter in Spinning Room, 
Newton (N. ¢ 
Mill. 


Overseer of Twisting and 
Winding, Hayes Cotton Mill, 
Lenoir, N. C. 


Cotton 


191 1—Q, L. Gricr—/935/ 


7 imekeeper, Dan River 
(Va.) Cotton Mills. 


Overseer of Spinning, Moore 
Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 
19/1—J. H 


HAAS—/95/ 


Speeder Tender, Hudson 


(N. C.) Cotton Mill Co. 


Overseer of Carding, Moore 
Cotton Mills, Lenoir. N. C. 


1911—P. H. HANEs—/95/ 


Sec. and Treas... P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 


Pres. and Gen. Megr., P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem. N. ¢ 


His comments: During the last 40 years many improve- 
ments have been made in the cotton mill machinery and in 
working conditions in the mills, as well as lis ing conditions 
in the villages. However, of equal importance is the fact 
that a greater understanding of the problems of each other 
has been developed between management and employees. 
The development of this understanding leads to a realiza- 
tion that all employees of the company should work together 
as a team for the future success of the company, guarantee- 
ing the future of their jobs. 

] 


W. H. HARDEMAN—-/] 597 


Overseer of weaving, New- 
berry (S.C.) Cotton Mills. 


Mer. and Asst. V. Pres. 
Ella Div.. Consolidated Tex- 
tile Co., Inc., Shelby. N. C. 


Intermediate positions: Supt. and Megr., Consolidated 


Textile Corp., LaFayette, Ga. 


His comments: In 1911, living and working conditions 
in the textile industry were very poor; wages were low, 
housing conditions very poor and long working hours. 
From that date to present, conditions have greatly improved, 
with modern machinery, shorter working hours and wages 
comparable with any industry measured ‘in skill require- 
ments. 


1911—JOHN Hart—195] 


Speeder Tender, Lenoir 


(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Overseer of Carding, Hayes 


Cotton Mills. Lenoir. N. C. 


1917 1—M. H. HAYEs—J/957 


Twister Operator, Melville Overseer of Spinning, Moore 


Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N.C. Cotton Mills, Lenoir. N. C. 
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Mgr., and V.-Pres.., 
Wennonah Cotton Mills. 
Lexington, N. C. 


1911—}, 


Sweeper, Whitnel (N. C.) 


Cotton Mills. 


Supt., Kindley Cotton 


Mills, Mount Pleasant, N. C. 


19] ] 

Othce Mgr., Lanett 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills 
1911 
Supt., Southern Mills 
Corp., Oxford, Ala. 

191] 


Supt., Palmetto (Ga. ) 
Cotton Mills. 


W. E. 


E. HOYLE 


R. W. JENNINGS 


195] 


Chm. of Board of 
Wennonah Cotton Mills. 


Lexington, N. C. 


~19)1 


Overseer of Spinning, 
Caldwell Cotton Mills, 


Hudson, N., C. 


A. N. JAMES—1951 


Prop., Kindley Cotton 
Mills, Mount Pleasant, N. C. 


1951 


Supt., Lanett Div., West Point 


Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala. 


LATsSCH—J/95/ 


Pres.. Southern Mills Corp., 
Oxford and Anniston, Ala. 


~R. T, LEGRAND—195/ 


President, Shelby (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Intermediate positions: Supt., Brancord Mills, Concord, 
N. C.; Supt., Shelby Cotton Mills; Treas. and Mgr., Shelby 


Cotton Mills. 


His comments; The progress in manufacturing, machin- 
ery and products within this 40-year period has been truly 


amazing, but of even greater importance has been the devel- 
opment of a high-class, intelligent citizenship among textile 


employees. 
| Exec. Asst., Erwin Cotton 
| Mills Co., Durham, N. C. 


Intermediate po iions: 


1911—K. P. Lewis—1591 


Chm. of Board, Erwin Mills. 
Inc., Durham, N. C.. Erwin. 
N. C.. and Cooleemee. N. C. 


Asst. Sec. and Treas.. Sec. and 


Treas. and Pres., Erwin Cotton Mills Co. (now Erwin Mills, 


Inc. ) 


1911—C. §. Lirr_tE—1951 


Sec. and Gen. Megr., 
Lincoln Cotton Mills. 
Southside, N. C. 


V.-Pres.. D. E. Rhyne Mills, 
Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., and 
Southside, N. C. 


Intermediate positions: Sec., Daniel Mfg. Co., Sec. and 
Gen. Megr., Lincoln and Laboratory Cotton Mills and Sec. 
and Gen. Megr., D. E. Rhyne Mills, Inc., all of Lincolnton, 


N. C. 


1911—A. H. LONDON—2/295/] 


V.-Pres., J}. M. Odell Mfg. 


Co., Bynum, N. C. 
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Sec. and Treas., J. M. Odell 
Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C. 


195] 


}. A. LYONS 


V.-Pres.. Orr Cotton Mills. 
Anderson. S. C. 


Supt., Orr Cotton 
Mills. Anderson, S. C. 


His comments; 1 began working for Orr interests in 1882 
(Piedmont), which is 69 years with same or successor inter- 
ests. The good old days is a sad misnomer—we are living 
in the best times and under the best conditions the textile 
industry has ever experienced. I am looking forward to a 
long span of a still better era. 


1911—J]. R. MALLoRY—195] 
Gen. Mgr., Irene Mills, 


Gaffney, S. C: 


Prop.., Shamrock Damask 
Mills. Landrum. S. C. 


His comments: 1 think the beginning of the upswing in 
textile manufacturing began a long time ago when our 
friends (the legislators) passed an act that prohibited the 
working of small children, which curse was forced on the 
mills by lazy parents. We have made many important im- 
provements, especially in preparatory machinery, but better 
help has been the most important factor. I have men still 
working who helped build this place in 1914—-sons and 
grandsons—and we are all happy. 


1911—E. D. MAYNARD—195/ 


Overseer of Spinning and 
Twisting in Chronicle 
Mills. Belmont, N. C. 


Supt., Chronicle Mills, 
Belmont, N. C. 


His comments: Started to work in 1903 as a sweeper in 


the Chronicle Mills. 


1911—W. D. MassEYy—/95/ 


Overseer of Carding, 
Lavonia (Ga.) Cotton Mill. 


Supt., Texas Textile Mills, 
Waco. Tex. 
195] 


1911—J. H. MAYEs 


Supt., Fitzgerald (Ga. ) 
Mills Co. 


Exec. V.-Pres., Fitzgerald 
(Ga.) Mills Co. 


His comments: Progress has been made in grading of 
cotton, Opening equipment, less processes, larger packages 
and humidification. Independence of Eastern capital because 
of better financial position is now a big asset. 


19171—PaAuL K. MCKENNEY—/95/ 


Supt., Texas Cotton Mills, 
McKinney, Tex. 


Chm. of Board, Swift Mfg 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Intermediate positions: Gen. Mgr. and Treas., Texa: 
Cotton Mills, McKinney, Tex.; V.-Pres. and Treas. and late: 
Pres., Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


His comments: In 1911 cotton varied from about nin 
cents to 16 cents per pound, There was no income tax 
Mills ran one shift, about 55 hours per week. A person wa 
allowed to work as long and as hard as he wanted to an 
felt it was up to him to earn and save for his future security 
Production per man hour has been tremendously increase: 


and working conditions correspondingly improved. 
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THE BORDEN MANUFACTURING (0. 


GOLDSBORO, C. 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Yarns 


Greetings and Best Wishes 
to TEXTILE BULLETIN 
on its 40th Birthday 


STERLING 
COTTON MILLS, INC. 


Manufacts rers of 


Single Cotton Yarns 10's 
to 20's Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins and Ball Warps 


FRANKLINTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Stowe Tureap Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE THREAD YARN 
BELMONT, N. C. 


COMBED YARNS 
BELMONT, N. C. 


STERLING Sprnnine Co. 


Lalvine Cotton Mills, Ine. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Surgical Gauze 


and 


Print Cloth 
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40 YEARS IN TEXTILES 


1911—T, M. MCMANUs—/95/ 


Making Spinning Bands in 
Manchester Mill. Rock 
Hill. S. C. 


Overseer of Spinning and 
spooling, Central Mills, 
York. S. C. 


1911—T, B. Moort 195] 


Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills. 
West Durham. N. C. 


Mer., Oakboro (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


His comments: In 1911 1 started 50.000 spindles for the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. at West Durham, N. C.. Plant No. 
1. First of 1912 I went with P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
for six years. The first of 1918 I went with the Pickett 
Cotton Mills Co., High Point, N. C. The first of 1920 1] 
went with the Clover Mills Co. of Clover. S. C.. as local 
manager. The last of 1923 ] engaged myself with the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., as superintendent of their spinning mills, 
Lupton City, Tenn. The first of 1935 and half of 1936 | 
was with the Pickett Cotton Mills Co. again as efficiency 
engineer. The middle of 1936 I went to Norwood Mfg. 
Co., Norwood, N. C., as general manager through 1943. | 
was engaged for one year with the Collins & Aikman Co.. 
after which I retired until the first of 1950. At which time 
| came to Oakboro Catton Mills Co., Oakboro. N.C. After 
this many years I still enjoy my’ work and feel like I am 
abreast with the present times in textiles and I am-still able 
to earn an honest dollar. 


197 1—C. 8S. 


Plant Mgr., Salisbury 


Pres.. Salisbury (N.C. ) 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Cotton Mills. 


1911—]. H. NicHots—195/ 

y Waste Machine Operator, Overseer of Carding, Hudson 
| McAden Mills, McAden- (N. C.) Cotton Mfg. Co. 

ville, N. C. 
1911—-J|AMES OATEs, Sr 195] 

, Second hand in spinning, Mer. and Supt., Aponaug 

’ Manchester (Ga.) Mills. Mtg. Co., West Point, Miss. 
é Intermediate positions; Overseer of twisting, Bibb Mfg. 
; Macon, Ga.; overseer of carding and spinning, Buck Creek 
Mills, Siluria, Ala.: overseer of twisting and winding, Unity 


Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Supt., California Cotton 
Mills, Selma, Ala.: Div. supt., Dan River Mills, Danville. 
Va. 


His comments: In 1911 a spinner ran four to six sides. 
drawing hands 12 to 24 deliveries, speeder hands ran two 
frames, weavers ran four to six looms. In 1951 spinners run 
20 to 30 sides, drawing hands 56 to 70 deliveries. speeder 
hands run four to six frames and weavers run 30 to 70 
looms. Methods are still being improved. 

195] 


1911— J. R. 


Weaver in Victor Mill. 
Greer, S. C. 


Overseer of Weaving, 
Henrietta Mills. Cherokee 
Falls. S. C. 


W. A. PripMoRE- 


19] ] 195] 


Learning to Weave in 
Dunean Mills, Greenville. 
S.C. 


Asst. Supt., Brookford 
(N. Mills. 


1971—W. L. 
section Hand in Spinning 
Nantucket Mills. Spray, 

N.-C., and local agent of 
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Supt., Riverside Mills, 
Augusta, Ga. 


1911—Paut A. REDMOND—/95/ 
Mgr., Aragon Mills, Pres.. Alabama Mills Co.. 
Aragon, Ga. Birmingham et al, Birming- 


ham, Ala.: Chm. of Board of 


Anchor Rome Mills, Rome, 
Ga. 
intermediate positions: Agt.., Aragon Mills; Treas.. 


Brookford (N. C.) Mills. In charge of gray goods sales for 
A.D. Julliard & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


1971]—ERNEST REEs 


195] 


Pres., Elk Cotton Mills. 


Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Elk Cotton Mills. 


Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Pres : 


His comments: Since. 1911 the Elk Cotton Mills have 
grown from 5,000 to 25,000 spindles. We make only 30/2 
yarns put up in any form and have held our customers con 
tinously for 40 years. 


1911—]. L. RvyeE—/95) 


second Hand in Carding, 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale. 
Ga. 


Overseer of Carding, Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga. 


1911—E, SAUVAIN—195/ 


Sec. and Treas., Buck Creek Asst Treas., Cannon Mills 
Cotton Mills, Siluria. Ala. Co.. Kannapolis, N. C.. and 
other places. 


1911—M. H. SEIGLER—195) 


Weaver in Grendel Mills. 
Greenwood. S. C. 


Asst. Gen. Megr.. Abney Mills 
at Anderson, S. C., Belton. $ 
C., and Newry, S. C. 


Intermediat: positions: Loom fixer, overseer of weavings 
and later superintendent of Grendel and Panola Mills 
Greenwood, S. C.. Supt., Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills 


His comments: A \ot of improvements have been mad: 
in the manufacture of cotton since 1911. Among the im 
provements are better Opening room equipment, one- proces 
picking, long draft in carding and spinning, high-spee 
spooling and warping, high-speed looms with improvement 
in stop motions, take-up, let-off hlling motion and othe 
parts that have helped to improve quality. Also better work 
ing conditions throughout the mills. 
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GLOBE 


INCORPORATED 


MOUNT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA 
LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


QUALITY 
CUTTUN 
YAHNS 


Combed and Carded 


NEELY 
MILLS, 


YORK 
S. CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 


Carded Cotton Yarns — No’s 4's 
Thru 30's Single and Ply 


Manufacturing Co. 


COMBED 
COTTON 


YARNS 


60s to 100s 


Cherryville, North Carolina 


PICKENS MILL 


PICKENS, S. C. 


Va rrow SI eet ings 
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Compliments 
WILLINGHAM COTTON MILLS 


Macon, Georgia 


Manufacturers of 


HOSE & BELTING DUCK, NUMBERED DUCK 
& PRESS CLOTH 
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1911—J. C. 


Pres., Greenwood Mills, which 
wood Cotton Mills, with is aconsolidation of the Green- 
31,000 spindles and 756 wood Cotton Mills, Mathews 
looms. Mill, Ninety-Six Cotton Mill 
and Harris Mill, with 142,810 
spindles and 4,030 looms. 


Pres. and Treas.. Green- 


His comments: Many improvements in textile machinery 
have been made since 1911, and most of our mills have 
modernized their equipment, a number having installed air 
conditioning. Great improvements have been made in the 
working and living conditions of the textile worker. I think 
Southern mills are getting at this time a better job in the 
merchandising of their product than they have ever had 
before and likewise doing a better manufacturing job. 


1911—W. B. SmitH—195/ 


Doffer in Armstrong Overseer of Card Room, 
Cotton Mill, Gastonia, Caldwell Cotton Mill, 
N. C. Hudson, N. C. 


1911—WALLACE SPLAWN—195/ 


Second Hand in Spinning, Overseer of Carding and 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, Spinning, Woodside Mills, 
N. C. In 1905 was Sweeper Fountain Inn, S. C. 

in Victor Mill, Greer, S. C. 


19171—R. B. STARR—1195/ 


Overseer of Carding, 
Moore Cotton Mills. 
Lenoir, N. C. 


Card Room Employee, 
Clyde Cotton Mill, 
Newton, N. C. 


1911—R. L. SrowE—195/ 


Sec. and Treas., Chronicle _Pres., Chronicle Mills, Impe- 

Mill and Impertal Yarn rial Yarn Mills, National 

Mills. Belmont, N. C. Yarn Mills, Sterling Spinning 
Co., Stowe Thread Co., and 
Treas., Stowe Spinning Co., 
all of Belmont, N. C.; Pres.., 
D. E. Rhyne Mills, Lincoln- 
ton and Southside, N. C. 


1911—S. P. StrowE—195] 


Treas., Majestic Mfg. Pres., Majestic Mfg. Co., Cli- 

Co., Belmont, N. C. max Spinning Co., Stowe 
Spinning Co.; Treas., Stowe 
Thread Co., Sterling Spin- 
ning Co., Belmont Convert- 
ing Co.; V.-Pres., Eagle Yarn 
Mills, Chronicle Mills and 
Imperial Yarn Mills, all of 
Belmont, N. C. 


191 1—CLIFFoRD |. SwiFT—1951 


Gen. Mgr., Swift Spinning Chm. of Board, Swift Spin- 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


ning Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


1911—Car_ WALKER—195/ 


Twister Doffer in 
Moore Cotton Mills. 
Lenoir, N. C. 


Overseer of Twisting and 
Winding, Hayes Cotton Mill 
Co., Lenoir, N. C. 


1/191—A. K. Wincer—/195/ 


Sec., Armstrong Group of Pres. and Treas, Efird Mfg. 
Mills, Albemarle, N. C. Co., Albemarle, N. C. 


Intermediate position: Sec. and Treas., Armstrong group 
of mills until they were merged with Textiles, Inc. Then 
with Textiles, Inc., to 1932. With Efird Mfg. Co. since 
1932. 


His comments: Changes since 1911 have brought about 
the following: (1) more careful and better selection of raw 
material; (2) the many improvements in equipment; (3) 
shorter hours, better housing and many other advantages to 
employees; (4) production of better quality; (5) changes 
in merchandising methods. 


1911—F. ]. YoUNG—159] 


Supt., Bemis (Tenn. ) Gen. Mgr., Bemis (Tenn) 
Mill. Cotton Mill. 


Intermediate position: Asst. Mgr., Bemis (Tenn.) Cot- 
ton Mill. 


His comments: Have witnessed the coming of long draft 
roving and spinning, multiple loom system, one-process 
picking, Barber-Colman spooling and warping and improve- 
ment in mill operations generally. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN APRIL ISSUE 


These statements of the positions held by mill men 
1911 and 1951 are exceedingly interesting and will be con 
tinued in our April issue. 

Those who now hold positions of overseer or above an: 
were connected with textile mills in 1911 are asked to fil 
out the following blank and mail to David Clark, Textin 
BULLETIN, Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


In 1911 I was 
Position 
Mill __ 


Town 


In 1951 I am 


Position _ 


Town . 


Name _ 


Town 


My first connection with a textile mill was in 


My first work was as a 
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Begins 


Its 


Decade The United States 


Rayon, or “artificial silk” as it was then 
known, got into actual production a little 
more than 40 years ago. It has since evolved 
into one of the major textile fibers. We asked 
the public relations department of American 
Viscose Corp., the pioneer American rayon 
producer, to give us the accompanying article. 


17-YEAR-OLD English boy, Samuel Agar Salvage, 
A was one of more than 400,000 men and women who 
left their home countries in 1893 to sail for the United 
States to seek their fortunes. Unlike most of them, Sam 
Salvage achieved both fame and -fortune in a long and 
distinguished career. When he died on July 10, 1946, 
full of honor and of years, he was widely eulogized as the 
founder, in 1910, of one of Americas great enterprises 
the rayon industry. 

Today, millions of people wear and use a product that 
less than 30 years ago had not even a name of its own. The 
growth of rayon to its present outstanding place among the 
world’s textile fibers is one of the phenomena of this indus- 
trial age. Its success in this country is largely due to the 
perseverance and confidence displayed by Samuel Salvage. 

Samuel Salvage was born in London on Nov. 20, 1876, 
the year Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone 
and Louis Pasteur developed the theory of germs. There 
were, of course, no radios, no automobiles, no airplanes, 
and the man-made fiber called rayon was yet to be produced. 

After attending Queens College in Somersetshire, young 
salvage was offered by an uncle the choice of attending an 
tnglish university or having his way paid to the United 
states. The boy chose the latter. He went first to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. There he worked for a company of wholesale 
hina and glassware merchants for three years. According 

his own story, he ‘broke too much glassware,” and left 
1896 to go to New York. There for a while he collected 
elinquent bills, but his spelling was bad, he once recalled, 
nd that soon caused him to “get the sack.” 
Business conditions were poor that year and young Sal- 
ge rang many a door bell before he was hired by J. B. 
ocke and Potts, a linen firm. He worked there several 
onths, then became associated with William M. Crowe, a 
im merchant and—in 1897—started his own small busi- 
¢SS aS an importer and salesman of cotton yarns. Under the 
me of S. A. Salvage Co., he gradually built up an excellent 
ide, particularly for fine-count English yarns. 
Among the goods he imported was some “artificial silk” 
om Germany. He found ‘a market for it in the braid and 
mming trade, but no one else wanted it. Deliveries from 
crmany were poor, Mr. Salvage recalled years later. “But 
delieved in the product,’ he said. “When Samuel Cour- 
uld & Co. (an English textile firm) started to make 
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artificial silk, I got hold of some and sampled the trade with 
it. It was entirely satisfactory and I finally got their agency 
here in 1908.” 

Mr. Salvage wrote Courtaulds to suggest that they buy 
the viscose patents for the United States and build a plant 
here. Courtaulds agreed, and their annual report for 1909 
says: “The directors are glad to state that the company was 
very successful in 1909 in. its ordinary business of textile 
manufacturing, and in the production at Coventry of arti- 
ficial silk from viscose. . . . They have felt warranted by this 
success in purchasing various United States patents, and in 
preparing for the erection of a factory at Marcus Hook, near 


Chester, 


U. S. Industry Founded 


Toward the end of the same year, on a Sunday night, 
just seven days before Christmas, a little group of English- 
men and Americans gathered anxiously around a spinning 
jet. Would the machinery actually make ‘artificial silk?’ As 
the yarn formed, the Americans grew excited, but the Eng- 
lishmen, true to their tradition, did not change expressions. 
After all, they had seen the same machines spin rayon at 
Coventry, England. 

On this Winter night, the American rayon industry was 
started, for the new American. viscose plant at Marcus Hook, 
Pa., was destined to be the first commercially successful 
rayon plant in the United States. The next morning at seven 
o'clock, without ceremony of any kind, the first: five ma- 
chines were started. But soon ryaon was spilled all over the 
floor, stuck to the walls, the benches and the ceiling, for 
only the few men who had come over from England knew 
how to handle the sticky, wet yarn. Most, if not all the 
rayon produced on that Monday, the 19th, and for some 
time to come, went into the waste basket. 

The first yarn was 150-denier, still the most popular 
weight. The 150-denier spun in 1910 and 1911, however, 
was made up of no more than 18 filaments, in contrast to 
the 40 in today’s most popular yarn. 


First Customer 


August Moll of Brooklyn, a braider, is believed to have 
been the company’s first customer, and remained one until 
his death about five years ago. |. Z. Rush, sales distribution 
manager from 1911 to 1945, recalls that Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co. of Chester, Pa., was the first weaver to buy rayon from 
the new company, at least in quantity, and that D. Seid- 
mann’s, Inc., of Philadelphia was the first knitter. Aber- 
foyle used the rayon first to make narrow satin stripes on 
shirtings and later, with mercerized cotton in other piece 
goods. Seidmann’s knitted rayon neckties. 

The earliest large use, however, was in hosiery, and 
Tauble of Riverton, N. J., was the first hosiery manufacturer 
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to buy in 50-case lots. Only the clocks in hosiery were rayon 
at first. By 1912, however, large quantities were knitted 
into both men's socks and children’s stockings, and an 
important new market was seen in women s hosiery. By 
1915, 70. per cent of this company s production went ito 
hosiery and knitted lingerie. 

Fifty acres of farm land were bought. The American 
Viscose Co. was chartered in the Spring of 1910, and James 
Clayton, Courtaulds’ chief engineer, came over to supervis« 
erection of the plant. In April, he was joined by his 
nephew, James Breakell, then a draftsman and now chief 
engineer at the Roanoke, Va., plant, and on June 1, by 
George Downing, another Englishman, for the last 20 years 
chief engineer at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The first buildings at Marcus Hook were almost finished 
on July 4, when 26 Englishmen and one Englishwoman 
landed in New York to erect the first machines, and to train 
Americans to operate and maintain them. All planned to 
return to England shortly, but only two did. Ernie Copson 
and Jimmy Oakes, who were in that group, are still working 
at Marcus Hook, Copson in chemical research and Oakes in 
textile research. Michael |. Mortimer, waste process fore- 
man at Marcus Hook, was originally scheduled to come over 
with the group in July, but came early to visit his sister in 
Brooklyn, and did not go to work at Marcus Hook until 
Dec. 5. 

Hired in 1910 and still working at Marcus Hook today 
are four men and a woman: Joseph Harmey Scott, engineer- 
ing foreman, who started at the end of November; Edward 
V. Gettner, who began work in the spinning room that 
historic Dec. 19; Jay C. Elliott and Samuel Casperman, who 
started on Dec. 22 and 23, respectively, and Helen Hague, 
now Helen Gray, who started the day after Christmas. 

Marcus Hook was a sleepy fishing village in 1910, the 
old-timers recall. Some of the roads were made of shell, 
but mostly they were mud in bad weather. The mud was 
so deep, in fact, that the men often had to carry the girls 
across the roads. The plant was built on the Pennell Farm. 
On it, among other things, was a stone quarry and a pond 
where the company's world-famous textile research depart- 
ment now stands. Much. if not all, of the stone used in the 
first plant came from that quarry. Anna Navin, who began 
working for the company in January of 1911, remembers 
that she and the other girls often went wading after lunch, 
in the Summer, in the pond. The farm orchard provided 
fruit for the employees for several years. 

The cafeteria was started early, and one employee recalls 
that when he first came to work in January, 1911, the cafe 
teria sold a serving of roast beef for seven cents, mashed 
potatoes for a nickel, and bread and butter for three cents. 
Soup was also three cents, and coffee two cents. Pie was a 
nickel, but for that the buyer received a fourth of pie 

In contrast, the first rayon sold by the company brought 
$1.85 a pound. Today rayon-yarn of the same denier sells 
for 76. cents a pound, while the cheapest cut of roast beef 
costs considerably more than seven cents everywhere. 

In the intervening 40 years, roast beef has improved 
somewhat in quality due to better breeding and feeding 
methods, but nothing like the way rayon has. Today rayon 
is far stronger, finer and softer than the crude yarn made 
40 years ago. The fitst yarn was wiry and rough to the 


touch, yet had little strength. The wiriness was soon over- 
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come, and very early, too, the chemists learned that by 


stretching the yarn, they could increase its strength. 

They. were troubled by slippage, however, for nearly two 
decades. Then Frank H. Griffin remembered reading some 
reports on the use of two godet wheels to one jet, written 
in 1914 by Sidney Napier and in 1915 by H. B. Slalter and 
A. E. Sunderland. These early uses of double-godet wheels 
had failed because, the users thought, they could not control 
shrinkage of the yarn. In 1927, working to eliminate slip- 
page, Mr. Griffin suddenly realized that the failure with the 
double godet had been due, not to shrinkage, but to slip- 
page. He tried two godets again, this time wrapping the 
yarn all the way around them, and thus made one of the 
greatest single improvements ever made in rayon yarn, for 
wrapping the godets eliminated slippage and thus permitted 
true ‘‘stretch spinning’ which makes rayon yarn strong. 

The year before, in 1926, Mr. Griffin and his staff discov- 
ered how to make the first dull viscose rayon yarn. That 
year, one of the company’s customers discovered that viscose 
rayon yarn could be given a high twist and made into crepe 
yarn, With these developments, the women s dress business, 
as we know it today, really began. 

The machinery used to make the first rayon and the first 
rayon yarn were both crude, but it was realized that, because 
both were man-made, both could be improved. Spinners, 
doffers, machinists, chemists—everybody—made suggestions, 
and thousands of them were tried out. The result was a 
continual refinement and Impro\ ement in rayon. 

In 1910 and 1911 each spinning machine had 50 jets, 25 
to a side, in contrast to the 106 normal today. And whereas 
today each spindle is governed by its own motor, at that 
time there wasn't even one motor to a machine. Instead, the 
machines were driven by belts powered by large electri 
motors on the mezzanine. 


Early Production 


Only five machines had been installed when productior 
started on Dec. 19, 1910. Others were installed from tim« 
to time, and the 41 projected for the original plant were 1 
use in October, 1911. Installation took time because onl) 
one complete machine was sent over by Courtaulds fron 
Coventry. Only the metal parts of the others were sent, an: 
chiefly from France instead of England, to save impor 
duties. 

By the end of 1911, those machines had produced 362 
000 pounds of yarn. In 1912, the first full year after a 
the original machines were installed the plant produce 
1,100,000 pounds. Growth has been steady almost ev: 
since. In 1950 the United States industry produced conside 
ably more than a billion pounds of rayon of which Americ: 
Viscose made about one-third. 

As Courtaulds’ American agent and sales manager, M 
Salvage was closely concerned with the progress of t! 
young company. In 1916, he went to London to tell t! 
directors that a second plant was needed to satisfy t 
growing demand for yarn. With some trepidation, he | 
ported that eight million dollars were required. “They tc 
me,” he said in later years, “to go right ahead—what was | 
waiting for? They were—and are—very farsighted peop 
and have encouraged and stimulated me to an extraordina ' 
degree. The confidence they placed in me has been pri 
less." They further demonstrated their confidence in bh 
that year by electing him vice-president of the Viscose ¢° 

As a result of Mr. Salvage’s report to the directors 4 
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second plant was built at Roanoke, Va. It started operating 
in October, 1917. It was followed, as the years went on, 
by plants at Lewistown, ‘Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; and Front Royal, Va. 

As other producers entered the field pioneered by the 
Viscose Co., the need was felt for a name of its own for the 
fiber known as ‘‘artificial silk." Mr. Salvage presided at an 
important conference in 1924, to choose a new name. Many 
were suggested, among them ‘“‘glos,” “‘filatex,”’ “klis’’ (silk 
spelled backwards), ‘‘glistara,’ and ‘“‘filacel.” Kenneth 
Lord of the textile firm of Galey and Lord, Inc., suggested 

rayon as a generic term for all synthetic yarns made from 
a cellulose base. The name met with wide approval and 
the new fiber at last achieved its own identity. Samuel Sal- 
vage, who had always advocated that the man-made fiber 
should stand on its own merits, was well pleased. 

In May, 1925, Mr. Salvage was elected president of the 
Viscose Co., a post he held until 1937, when he declined 
re-election. At the request of the shareholders, he accepted 
the position of chairman of the board, which he retained 
until Dec. 31, 1939. He remained with the company as a 
director and consultant until his death in 1946. During 
his active tenure, the company was the leading producer of 
rayon in the United States—a position it still firmly main- 
tains. 

As the strength of rayon was increased, research devel- 
oped new uses beyond clothing and home furnishings. The 
biggest of these, of course, is tire cord. American Viscose 
developed a special high-tenacity rayon for this purpose in 


1936, and today three-quarters of all tires are made with 
rayon cord. Perhaps the most significant development in 
textiles in the last decade is the increasing use of rayon in 
men's and women’s suits. This was speeded up by the intro- 
duction in 1947 by Avisco of permanently crimped viscose 
rayon staple. 

Today, the invasion of Korea and the world shortage of 
wool are accelerating the process greatly. A year ago, a 
number of responsible students of the world situation were 
convinced that by 1960 rayon and the new acrylic fibers 
would be well on their way towards sending wool the way 
of silk. 

New kinds and new products of rayon are continually 
being developed. The company feels that rayon’s future was 
never brighter than it is today. Born in the laboratory, 
rayon owes its success, it is generally believed,. to continuing 
research. It is a ‘search that never ends’ for new and better 
products at lower prices, which together make for a better 
life for everyone. 

Always alert to its importance, the American Viscose 
Corp. has greatly expanded its research program in the last 
11 years. In 1939, the company established at Marcus Hook 
its textile research department, which contains the elements 
of six or more full-size textile mills. The next-year it greatly 
enlarged its chemical research department, which had begun 
in 1922 in a single small room. 


In 1949, research cushioned the decline in production 
during the recession in the first half of the year. Continual 
development of new uses, together with the expansion of 


Pictorial evidence of the beginning of American Viscose Corp. operations at Marcus Hook, Pa., a litth more than 40 years ago. Left to right, top: 


“Samining the first experimental churn brought over from England is Mike Mortimer, who also came from England in 1910; Master Mechanic Joseph 
Scott, one of the first machinists to come over in 1911, with one of the first two compressors installed at Marcus Hook; a pitcher was used to lace 
“p the first American rayon spinning mechine, as demonstrated by Samuel Casperson, another 1910 man. 


Below: early spinning box, made of aluminum instead of bakelite, is shown by Charles Hofferberth, who started with Viscose in 1911 as a box 
tender; early jet equipment is demonstrated by Gertrude Reese, whe came to Viscose in 1911, progressed to become head forelady of the jet depart- 
ent at Marcus Hook; first spinning bath, jet, rounder, filter and pump looked like this mock-up, shown by Ernie Copson, who came from England in 


1910. 
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nearly every industry using rayon, soon resulted in demand 
greater than the supply—a condition which has been stand- 
ard in the American rayon industry in nearly all its 40 
years. 


In 1949 there was a substantial increase in the number of 


inventions by the corporation's employees. There was a 
further increase in 1950. Most of these discoveries are 
expected to result in better products and more uses for 
rayon in the years to come. 

That is why the company which Samuel Salvage founded 
10 years ago fully expects to continue to expand in the 
years to come, even though it now makes a thousand times 
as much rayon as it did during its first full year of operation. 


Industry Notes Our 40th Anninersary 


W.M. MeLaurine, 
known informally and 
affectionately in the 
Southern textile indus- 
try as “Mr. Mac,” was 
for many years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the 
American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 
He has been one of this 
magazine’s most faith- 
ful contributors during 
its years, and more than 
any other writer has had the knack of remind- 
ing our readers of the human side of our 
industry. So again, as in previous anniversary 
issues, we have asked “Mr. Mac” to serve as 
our philosophical historian. 


HILE this issue of the TEXTILE BULLETIN marks 
W.. particular epic or era in. the textile industry, it 
does celebrate the service of a man, David Clark, and the 
valiant work that he and his magazine have done over a 
period of 40 years. 

Dave Clark, as he is affectionately known by thousands 
of people, on the 40th anniversary of his magazine ts 
as active, as fundamental, as conservative and as forceful 
as he has ever been. It is impossible to list the tangible 
contributions He has made to the industry and if one should 
try to list the intangible influences and contributions one 
would get more confused than the present Ofhce of Price 
Stabilization or the brass in the Pentagon Building or Sen- 
ator McCarthy in his hunt for Communists. 

Dave is honest, determined and relentless in declaring 
his doctrines of democracy and decent principles of govern- 
ment, perhaps the most Outstanding personality in his apos- 
tleship of States Rights and rugged individualism that the 
South has produced during the past four decades. Since 
| wrote a review of general textile progress in his 25th 
Anniversary -Issue in March, 1936, I have been requested 
to bring my review up to date, It must be short because 
of space assignment. 

Those people who can think back to 1936, will remember 
that we were in the midst of the revolution of Roosevelt 
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and government control of many experimental and ques- 
tionable innovations. We were trying to pull ourselves 
and industry out of the debacle of disaster caused by the 
great depression. We were gradually losing individual con- 
trols and moving rapidly into many government controls 
that no one ever dreamed would be imposed. With all 
of this we were watching a world grow restless, economi- 
cally, socially and politically. We were watching national 
(1) ideologies; (2) economic pressures; (3) nationalism, 
(4) militarism; (5) tmperialism; (6) the complexes of 
fear, hate and revenge; and last but highly important (7) 
the decay of the will to peace. 

The shocks and reverberations of these influences cast 
their shadows over our ecenomy while we were struggling 
in our own controlled condition of life, besieged with in- 
spectors and directors of all classes and kinds. 

Finally on Sept. 1, 1939, Germany declared war on Po- 
land; on Sept. 3, Great Britain, Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand declared war on Germany since they were the 
guarantors of Poland; Russia invaded Poland on Sept. 17, 
1939; she invaded Finland on Nov. 30, 1939; Italy de- 
clared war on France and Great Britain June 10, 1940; 
Germany invaded Russia June 22, 1941. The Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941 and we entered 
war immediately; and so world war raged again until 
May 7, 1945 when Germany surrendered; Japan surren- 
dered Sept. 2, 1945. 

Then followed the peace terms, the clean up, the United 
Nations, the plans for world peace—the military and eco 
nomic controls of the belligerent nations—starvation, the 
Marshall Plan, E.C.A. and a hodge-podge of foreign 
policies. The period of re-adjustment and now since las! 
August when the incidents of the Orient grew into a majo: 
disaster—the Korean war—augmented by the increase: 
power and conflicting philosophy of Russia, we find ou 
nation and many others preparing for the eventualities 0! 
World War III. 

This 1s the atmosphere of social, economic and ‘politica 
environment in which the textile industry has operate 
for the past 15 years and despite its entangling relation 
ships, despite the uncertainties and vicissitudes throug! 
which it has passed it has given # good account of itsel! 
to its stockholders, its employees and the public to whic! 
it furnishes national needs. 

The baptism of confusion and confiscation of Worl: 
War I shook the complacency and conservatism of the tra 
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ditional textile industry into shocks of uncertainty and 


new ideas. The ‘financially nutty days of the ‘20s gave 
it another vision of its position and traditions—another 
impetus that changes were necessary in this rapidly chang- 
ing world. The debacle of ‘29 finally convinced it that 
progress was not inevitable—that progress was made by 
men with ideas and adjustments. New ideas and adjust- 
ments were necessary if the industry was to maintain its 
important place in national and international economy. The 
plodding tortoise of recognized necessity had already speed- 
ed up its plans and purposes and was gradually making its 
adjustments but when so many divergent and demanding 
economic changes became necessary the industry cast some 
of its conservatism aside and realized that if it survived, 
it would have to survive in the new environment—there 
would be no return to the status quo. It has met the chal- 
lenge. 

Although spindles in the industry have been reduced 
from an approximate 36 million to an approximate 23 
million, the industry is today getting more production from 
the 23 million spindles than it did from the 36 million. 
The answer is simple—men, machines and money. 

The men who man the textile industry today are the 
peers of any men.in any industry of the nation. They 
are trained in the science of machines and materials, in 
the difficult art of handling men, in the political, social 
and economic philosophy of the nation and society of 
which they are a part. They are broadminded, intelligent 
and co-operative in dealing with the national economy. 

Only recently one of our able textile men was elected 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Many have been called to Washington to help straighten 
out the tangled web of political and economic problems. 
In World War II military, industrial and domestic needs 
in textiles would never have been made available if it had 
not been for the tireless efforts of dozens of practical and 
able textile men directing affairs. Already in this period 
of preparation for possible war, the government is calling 
many back into service. Textile executives are among the 
nation’s ablest men. The textile industry requires men of 
the highest intelligence today and it has plenty of them. 
it requires men of special type and abilities. It requires 
men well informed on politics and the national economy. 
(his statement is emphasized by the fact that the mill 
nen of the South have made large contributions to the 
extile schools of the various states—all have been im- 

rdved and at the Georgia School of Technology an 
ntirely new school has been constructed and equipped. 

ther evidences are large foundations available for sup- 

‘ementary salaries of teachers so that the very best instruc- 

rs may be available. There are many scholarships in the 

rm of foundations set up at the institutions or available 

‘om foundations established by different textile organiza- 

ons. There are more than 100 student aid scholarships 

atlable varying between partial aid and complete college 

‘penses. Other plants have spent much on eleemosynary 

stitutions, child welfare, hospitals, schools, churches, play- 

ounds and parks. Research ranks high in every state. 

‘ill men want sane and educated men in sound and healthy 

dies, 


ne Potential Mill Managers 


So far this discussion has dealt with top men. There 
another group of secondary men who hold specialized 
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positions because the textile industry has become so highly 
specialized that it is often necessary to have specialists 
handle these individual departments. This group of men 
is college-trained and experts in their lines and understand 
the relativity of their work to the organic whole. They 
many of them—are potential mill managers. 

In many mills there are offices filled with college men 
specially prepared for their work, overseers and superintend- 
ents who are men with college educations trained in indus- 
trial relations, business efficiency, time studies and dozens 
of other ideas which once were considered lightly but now 
important. 

The color and quality of textiles have provided dignity 
and glamor to the manufacture of textiles that have raised 
the entire outlook and personality of the employees. The 
integration of mills and the manufacture of the finished 
product ready for consumption have enabled the operative 
to have an appreciation of the value of his work that he 
did not have when he wag only a processor. This influence 
of color and quality has lifted his pride and given to him 
a new interest in his job. 

Again, improved living and working conditions, new 
machines, more béautifully constructed, more efhciently 
and easily operated, more scientifically laid out give him 
pride in his work. His wages, work hours and daily job 

all have been lifted to a position in which he feels 
that he is the equal of any employee in any industry in 
the mation. These facts and many more have attracted 
a delightful and ambitious group of able employees into 
the industry. They give a glamor also to the environment. 


New Machinery 


During the last few decades much improvement has 
been made in the machines in the industry. Most machines 
have been improved some and many have been radically 
improved. There has always been some replacements. 

Since 1945, the flow into the industry of new spindles 
and complementary machinery has been rather heavy al- 
though it.has fallen short of the rate of liquidation of old 
machinery. From an annual average of about 323,000 in 
1945 and 1946, the number of new spindles rose to 416,000 
in 1947 to 607,000 in 1948; to 858,000 in 1949, and for 
1950 the accessions were estimated by the machinery people 
at about 700,000, a grand total of new spindles amounting 
to two and three quarter million. This means that approxi- 
mately 121, per cent of current active spindles on cotton 
and rayon are of the newest and most modern type; it 
means also the acquisition of much complementary ma- 
chinery. 

Of the remainder, a very large proportion have been 
virtually rebuilt, or improved by such modern mechanical 
refinements as could be applied to them. This indicates 
progressive ideas on the part of management, the demand 
for new and better constructions, the demand for more 
and better production and the demand for abler and more 
efficient employees and the more efficient and easily operated 
machines. All of which make for happier and more whole- 
some industrial relations. 

The textile industry and its operations cover 27 states 
but about 80 per cent of the industry is now in the South. 
There has occurred in recent years much consolidation and 
integration, but it is not of a type dangerous to competition. 
The textile industry is composed of some 1,200 units but 
no one company dominates. The largest unit represents 
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only about four per cent of the total spindleage and less 
than half a dozen would be larger than two per cent. The 
great majority are but a small fraction of one per cent 
again, it has a wide territorial distribution and employs 
about 500,000 people. 

This ts the industry that Dave Clark in his 40 years has 
tried hard to safeguard and protect. This is the industry 
which has heard his voice and read his editorials fighting 
to give it a square deal and a choice to work out its own 
_etvation and live in an atmosphere which would not throt- 
tle its progress. 

Another aspect should be reviewed before we close this 
story of one of the nation’s major industries. The indus- 
try has lost its drab qualities and taken on a glamor that 
almost nightly portrays some of its uses in television. The 
fashion magazines—coutouriers of styling, new uses, new 
fabrics, new combinations with synthetics, the Maid of 
Cotton whose national portrayal and progress is an annual 
event, the advertisements in national magazines, the radio, 
have all drawn cotton into a national picture of economic 
and social satisfaction. 

The National Cotton Council, which largely represents 
all phases of cotton, has done much in getting better 
grades and qualities of cotton for the mills—better seed, 
better cultivation, better picking, ginning and storing, their 
promotion and styling, their efforts in co-operating with 
the textile industry have given great values that otherwise 
would not have been available. 

The cotton textile merchants of New York and elsewhere 
have also had a renovation since the mills are no longer 
beholden to Worth Street and New York banks. If I may 
recall something, that it is no longer applicable, they 
are no longer bankers and speculators for the mills—they 
are real sales people and are doing a fine job in distribu- 
tion and suggesting fabrics, etc. 

Many more mills now have their own selling agencies, 
while many selling agencies have their own mills. This 
combination of common interests makes for common under- 
standing and co-operation between the sales department 


Review Of The 


and the manufacturing plants. No manufactured product 


The merchants 
and mills now have greater confidence than possibly at any 
period in the history of the industry. 


assumes real value until it its well sold. 


In conclusion, since I have devoted so much of my 
writing and thinking to industrial relations and public 
relations, I should comment on these. These two phases 
of work administered either jointly or separately are now 
a vital, vibrant and vocal part of most textile industries. 
They have found out what the problems are and they are 
doing a magnificent job in both 

The public must have an intelligent understanding of 
the aims and ideals of the industry so that it can form 
intelligent opinions of the various statements made or 
articles printed here and there. These public relations men 
and agencies have done and are doing a good job with the 
result that the industry has attained a prestige and respect 
that ts making friends for it everywhere. There are no 
industries of greater dignity and nobler ideals today than 
the textile industry. In industrial relations, their work has 
been most satisfactory. Their employment, placement and 
handling of people and their problems have built employee 
good will which has resulted in public good will. Happy 
and contented people are valuable. The mill managers 
through their industrial relations supervisors have found 
out what will make happy and contented workers and they 
are endeavoring to do those things. A review suggests many 
things and only a few have been touched. The industry 
now ts in its age of greatest respect, its greatest fruition, 
its greatest service to itself, its people and the public. As 
the dark days of another war appear, it will be found ready 
to serve its country as it did before and meet its domestic 
needs also. 

In World War II, nothing needed was ever too little or 
too late. In World War III, if it comes, the industry will 
do the same if raw cotton and manpower are available and 
repair parts for machinery are available. This same prob- 
lem, except raw cotton, faced the mills in World War II. 
The mills met the situation. I predict they will meet any 
emergency that they face unless tied down by government 
restrictions. 


History The 


Southern Textile Association 


Marshall Dilling is considered 
to know more about the activi- 
ties of the Southern Textile 
Association than any other liv- 
ing man, simply because he has 
spent more time working for 
the S.T.A. than any other man. 
He thus is well qualified to 
write the accompanying his- 
tory of the organization. Mr. Dilling is now 
enjoying retirement at his home in Gastonia, 


N. C, 
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y N THE early Summer of 1908 a group of overseers i 
Spray, N. C., organized the Spray Textile Overseer: 
Association and it was understood that it was planned t 
make it an overseers union by at least a part of thos 
who organized it. A meeting was called to be held 1 
Charlotte in August, 1908, and other overseers were in 
vited with the object of promoting the plans. The leadet 
had planned to get only overseers into the organizatio: 
but David Clark, who was at the time editor of Textil: 
Manufacturer and G, §. Escott, editor of the Mill Neu 
discussed the matter and decided that it would not be t 
the best interest of the industry or to the overseers then 
selves to continue an organization such as this was plannec 
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to be, so they consulted with E. E. Bowen who was in the 
original group but had ideas similar to theirs about it 
and it was decided to change the purposes of the organi- 
zation to “The education and development of the practical 
men in Southern mills.” 

When the Charlotte meeting was held there were enough 
men present to change the purposes of the organization 
and superintendents were admitted to membership, and 
the name was changed to the Southern Textile Association. 
H. H. Boyd, then superintendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mills of Charlotte, was selected to serve as chairman of 
the business part of this meeting and T. F. Cuddy as sec- 
retary. J. A. Dean, who had been president of the Sprav 
association, was elected president of the new organization, 
E. E. Bowen was elected secretary and served until 1910, 
and. David Clark was elected treasurer and served until 1913. 

With the purposes of the organization definitely. estab- 
lished, great interest was shown by mill men, especially in 
the Carolinas, and meetings were held quarterly, with the 
next ones being held in Charlotte Oct. 23 and 24 and 
Dec. 26, 1908, and again on April 10, 1909. The writer 
remembers attending meetings in 1908 or 1909 and still 
has receipts for dues paid in 1909 and 1910 signed by 
E. E. Bowen, secretary. 

When the purposes of the association were changed, 
]. A. Dean, who was the first president, seemed to lose 
interest and did not attend any other meetings. In the 
latter part of 1908 Neil T. Brown, superintendent of Pilot 
Mills, Raleigh, N. C., was elected president and a new 
president has been elected each year since that time. 


In 1909 Charles F. McCall, an outstanding overseer of 
spinning, was president and in 1910 W. P. Hamrick, super- 
intendent of Olympia Mills, Columbia, S. C., was elected 
president. At the time he was: elected vice-president Mr. 
Hamrick was not a member of the association but he was 
an outstanding, popular and well-known superintendent, 
so the association felt that it would enhance the prestige 
of the organization to have such a man at its head and he 
served the association well. In 1911 M. G. Stone, general 
superintendent of Pacolet Mills, was elected president. 
When the industry realized that such men as the above 
were at the head of the association and understood its 
aims and purposes it became well-established and the 
issociation has maintained those aims and purposes through 
the years and this accounts for its continued growth and 
nfluence. In 1910 G. S. Escott was elected secretary and 
served until 1913. 

In 1912 the association met in Greensboro, N. C., and 
_aesar Cone, one of the founders of the Proximity Mills, 
ook a great deal of interest in the association and offered 
nuch encouragement. This meeting was long remembered 
y those who were present. At this meeting T. M. McEntire, 
iperintendent of the Loray Mills, Gastonia, was elected 
resident. 

In 1913 the association met at the Isle of Palms, Charles 
on, S. C., and T. B. Wallace, superintendent of the Dunean 
Aills, Greenville, S. C., was elected president. A. B. Car- 

f, Southern agent of the Victor Ring Traveler Co., 
reenville, S. C., was elected secretary and Marshall Dilling, 

perintendent of the Avon Mills, Gastonia, N. C. was 

ected treasurer, This was the beginning of a period of 
¢ years ending in 1925 that Mr. Carter served as secretary. 
le did outstanding work forthe association in looking 
‘ter the business and making plans for the meetings and 
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advising with the presidents about programs and many 
times making all the arrangements about the programs 
without help from anyone else. As he spent much of his 
time traveling among the mills of the country he made 
contacts that were helpful to the association and enhanced 
its prestige and usefulness. Marshall Dilling, who was 
elected treasurer in 1913, served with Mr. Carter until 
1922, when he was elected chajrman of the board of 
governors. 

In 1914 E. E. Bowen was elected president. He was 
one of the organizers of the Southern Textile Association 
and had rendered conspicuous services as secretary at its 
beginning and had much to do with getting it established 
on a firm foundation. He was a man with a most pleasing 
personality and was probably the most popular member of 
the association in its early days. 

In 1915 W. M. Sherard, superintendent of Henrietta 
(N. C.) Mills, was elected president. He was followed 
in 1916 by F. E. Heymer of Alexander City, Ala.; then 
by J. Marion Davis, superintendent of Newberry (S. C.) 
Mills; then Arthur M. Dixon, superintendent, Trenton 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. These four men were out- 
standing operating executives in their day and in the 
industry and their influence was felt in the association 
for many years. Mr. Dixon later became president of the 
Gaston County Textile Manufacturers Association (which 
later became the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Associa- 
tion), the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and then the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, being the only man who has served in more than 
two of these posts. 


The Southern Textile Exposition 


It was about 1915 that the association began working on 
the idea of having an exposition for textile machinery in 
the South and a committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter. After some time the committee members re- 
ported that they did not find it possible to do anything 
and asked to be discharged, but the association did not 
accept their recommendation and asked the committee to 
continue its work. Then at a later date they reported that 
plans were being made to have such an exposition and it 
was to be held in Greenville, S. C. In the absence of a 
more suitable building the first Southern Textile Exposition 
was held in the warehouses of the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway Co. 

The exposition was such a pronounced success that plans 
were immediately made to put it on a permanent basis. 
The association, in co-operation with citizens of Green- 
ville, worked out a plan to form a corporation to provide 
the facilities that would be suitable and adequate to house 
the exposition and as a result, construction of Textile Hall 
was begun in 1918 and the next exposition was held there 
before its completion. An exposition has been held there 
at least every two years except when war conditions would 
not permit and has become one of the leading textile 
expositions of the country, serving not only the needs of 
the United States but foreign countries as well. The South- 
ern Textile Exposition is the outstanding tangible accom- 
plishment of the Southern Textile Association in that it 
has resulted in untold benefits to the industry in the 
South in promoting its growth and the development of 
more efficient methods of manufacturing. 

In 1919 F. Gordon Cobb, superintendent of Lancaster 
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(S. C.) Cotton Mills, was elected president of the S.T.A. 
This was a period of great activity for the association. 
The idea of sectional meetings for the discussion of prac- 
tical methods for the operation of machinery and ‘mills, 
of efficient methods and plans for accomplishment of best 
results, the education of the members of the association, 
and the advancement of the industry was proposed. To 
further the plans of the sectional meetings Mr. Cobb ap- 
pointed the following chairmen of committees: carding, 
Marshall Dilling, Gastonia, N. C.; spinning, J. B. Harris, 
Greenwood, S. C.; weaving, A. T. Quantz, Rock Hill, 
S. C.; cloth room and finishing, Harry Stevenson, Green- 
ville, S. C.: and power, S. B. Rhea, Greenville. 

The first sectional meeting was held by the carding 
section in Charlotte some time later and it set a pattern 
that has been followed for the past 30 years and is still 
the outstanding activity of the association. With the sec- 
tional meetings came the questionnaire method of securing 
information, then compiling this and giving it out to the 
members. 

In 1920 Harry H. Boyd, superintendent of Chadwick- 

Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, was elected president; he was 
followed in 1921 by Gordon A. Johnstone, superintendent 
of Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills; then by John W. Clark, in 
1922, of Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N. C., and James 
A. Chapman in 1923, of Inman (S. C.) Mills. 
In 1922 T. A. Sizemore, superintendent, American Spin- 
ning Co., Greenville, was elected treasurer and he served 
until 1935 when changes were made in the official line-up 
so as to have one man serve as secretary and treasurer. 

With the sectional meetings becoming popular, the gen- 
eral meetings were reduced to two each year and at a 
later time the general meetings were reduced to one each 
year. 

In 1924 Marshall Dilling, superintendent of A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, was elected president. He 
was succeeded in 1925 by O. D. Grimes, of Athens, Ga., 
and in 1926 by W. H. Gibson of Union, S. C. Mr. Gibson 
was followed in 1927 by L. R. Gilbert, of Raleigh, N. C. 

During this period the sectional meetings were very 
active and were largely attended, and the information ob- 
tained during these discussions caused the members to do 
more real thinking than had ever been done before. The 
superintendents brought their overseers and section men 
and from the inspiration received from them many new 
ideas developed and probably greater progress in manu- 
facturing was made than at any similar period in the his- 
tory of the industry. 


Secretarial Changes 


In 1925 the offices of secretary and treasurer were com- 
bined and F. Gordon Cobb was elected to that office. He 
served through 1926, when J. M. Gregg was elected and 
the office of executive secretary was created and Mr. Cobb 
was elected to that position. Mr. Gregg served as secretary- 
treasurer until 1929 when he resigned; Joseph C. Cobb 
was elected to fill the post and he served part of 1929 
and was succeeded by Walter C. Taylor, who served until 
1933 when he resigned. At this time the office was moved 
into the ofhce of TEXTILE BULLETIN and D. H. Hill, Jr., 
became secretary and treasurer and served until his death 
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in 1937. Mr. Hill was a most capable officer and handled 
the affairs of the association through the days of the depres- 
sion in such a way that he improved the prestige and 
influence of the association when other organizations were 
falling by the wayside. The association is indebted to 
Mr. Hill for the unselfish devotion and efficient 
he rendered it. 
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In 1928 Carl R. Harris, superintendent of Inman Mills, 
became president and he was followed in 1929 by L. R. 
Brown, superintendent, Clifton (S. C.) Mills. The next 
president was J. O. Corn, superintendent of Pacific Mills at 
Columbia, S. C. He was followed in 1931 by T. W. Mullen, 
superintendent, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
These four presidents were for a long time active in the 
association's affairs and have been and were prominent 
in the textile industry for many years. 

In 1930 F. Gordon Cobb, who had served as executive 
secretary since 1926, asked to be relieved and Marshall 
Dilling was elected to that office and served until 1947 
when he asked to be relieved. 

In 1932 Frank K. Petrea, superintendent, Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., was elected president. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1933 by H. H. Iler, superintendent of main- 
tainance for Union Bleachery, Greenville. He suc- 
ceeded in 1934 by Culver Batson, superintendent of Con- 
solidated Textile Corp. at Lynchburg, Va. Then in 1935 
John A. McFalls, superintendent of Entwistle Mfg. Co.., 
Rockingham, N. C., was elected president. He was suc 
ceeded in 1936 by Fred L. Still, superintendent of the 
Victor Plant, Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C. 

On jan. 19, 1937, D. Harvey Hill, Jr., who had served 
as secretary-treasurer since 1933 and had directed the busi- 
ness affairs of the association so ably during the hard days 
of the depression, died. He was so popular and efficient 
that he was loved and respected by the entire membership. 
The association felt this was the greatest loss it had suf- 
fered in 30 years’ history. He was succeeded by B. Ellis 
Royal, associate editor, TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Was 


In 1937 Edwin M. Holt, manager of the Cooleemee 
(N. C.) Plant of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. was elected 
president, and he was followed in 1938 by L. ]. Rushworth, 
superintendent, Riverside & Dan River Mills, Danville. 
Va. In 1939 P. B. Parks, Jr., superintendent of the Erwin 
(N. C.) Plant of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. was elected 
president and he was succeeded in 1940 by F. D. Lockman, 
superintendent of Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C. and 
then in 1941 by J. O. Thomas, personnel director, Caro 
lina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C. In December. 
1941, the United States was drawn into World War I 
and the association was affected by the war conditions in 
various ways. Among them was that J. O. Thomas was 
called into service and immediately R. T. Stutts, vice- 
president, was called to the colors and the then chairman 
of the board, T. C. Pegram, superintendent of the Coolee 
mee Plant, Erwin Cotton Mills, assumed the office of presi- 
dent and filled out’ the term. In 1942 he was elected to 
a full term as president. In 1942 B. Ellis Royal, secretary 
treasurer, was called for war duty and he was succeeded 
by James T. McAden, Jr., then associate editor and nov 
editorial director of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


During the war period of 1941-1945 the association wa: 
restricted in its activities but carried on as much as con 
ditions would permit by holding short and limited meet 
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ings until the war was over, when it resumed full activity. 

In 1943 Joseph C. Cobb, superintendent Startex Mills, 
Tucapau, S. C., was elected president and he was succeeded 
in 1944 by M. W. Rogers, superintendent, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills, Charlotte. In 1945 he was succeeded by 
B. M. Bowen, superintendent, Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. In 1946 John M. Caughman, superintendent, Spar- 
tan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., was elected president and 
he was succeeded in 1947 by Virgil E. McDowell, assist- 
ant superintendent of Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. He in 1948 was succeeded by Robert T. Stutts, 
superintendent of the Simpsonville (S. C.) Plant of Wood- 
side Cotton Mills. Then Smith Crow, vice-president of 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C., became president and 
was succeeded in 1950 by A. R. Marley, superintendent. 
Erwin Mills at Erwin, N. C. Since the end of World 
War II those who have served as ofhcers have resumed 
the full activities and today the association is rendering 
full service to its membership and the industry but it is 
all too recent to make a proper appraisal of what is being 
done. 

In 1947 Marshall Dilling, who had served as executive 
secretary since 1926, asked to be relieved and the asso- 
ciation adopted the plan of having the retiring president 
serve in that office for one year. The following have served: 


1947, John M. Caughman; 1948, Virgil E. 
1949, Robert T. Stutts: 1950, Smith Crow. 

About 1925 S. B. Alexander of Charlotte, N. C., South- 
ern agent for Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, offered 
a gold medal to be given by the association to the person 
who in its opinion had rendered the greatest service to 
the industry. In 1926 this medal was awarded to F. Gordon 
Cobb and in 1928 it was awarded to Marshall Dilling 
In 1932 the association made Marshall Dilling a life mem- 
ber and in 1934 awarded him a Distinguished Service 
Medal for his services to the association. 

Since 1933 when D. H. Hill, Jr., was elected secretary 
treasurer, the office of the association has been maintained 
in the office of TEXTILE BULLETIN, published and edited 
by David Clark. The association is under a debt of grat 
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tude to him for use of this office space and for permitting 
his co-workers to serve as secretary-treasurers of the South- 
ern Textile Association. 

Since 1908, when it was organized into the Southern 
Textile Association, the organization has rendered outstand- 
ing service to its members and the industry in its educa- 
tional, ethical, uplifting and promotional programs. Its 
history justifies the prediction that it will have greater 
influence and usefulness in the future than it has in the 


past. 


Modernization the Big 
Southern Industry Success 


Junius M. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and business manager of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, is acute- 
ly conscious of modernization 
in the Southern textile indus- 
try because the handling of 
machinery and supply adver- 
tisements is his principal task 
on this magazine. He has something to say 
about the industry’s enthusiasm for keeping 
up to date. 


FT\HOMAS A. EDISON once said: “Something in man 
makes him resent change. He clings to his old equip- 
nent and processes and habits rather than scrap them for 
omething ten times more productive.” The history of 
ne textile industry in the South shows conclusively that 
Ar. Edison's statement is not and never has been appli- 
ible to Southern textile manufacturers. From the start, 
ill officials and operating executives of this section were 
‘ce from the hampering traditions and methods of other 
eas and through the years, with close co-operation from 
¢ shops’ engineers and sales agents, they have eagerly 
vestigated every worthwhile improvement in equipment 
id manufacturing processes, 
To this open-mindedness and quickness to adopt new 
id better ways of doing a job may be attributed, more 
an to any other factor, the successful operation of South- 
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ern mills, which in turn has encouraged the building of 
new textile plants and the expansion of old plants in this 
section until today nearly 80 per cent of the nation’s tex- 
tile productive capacity is located in the South. 

When TEXTILE BULLETIN was launched in March 1911. 
there were slightly over 11,000,000 spindles in the South, 
compared with over 17,000,000 in the rest of the United 
States. Today the South has over 19,000,000 spindles in 
place and the remainder of thé country only about 4,000,,- 
000. Forty years ago, nearly all cotton textiles manufac. 
tured in the South were bleached, dyed and finished in 
the North, since few Southern mills were equipped for 
these Processes. Now over 90 per cent of these goods are 
converted by the Southern mills that make them or by 
Southern commercial dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants. 

That Southern textile manufacturers today have the same 
progressive. spirit that characterized the pioneers of the 
Textile South, is evidenced by the continuing replacement 
of obsolete machinery and equipment and the moderniza- 
tion of their plants in 1950. Following are a few examples 
reported in recent issues of this journal: 

Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C., replaced all old spin- 
ning frames with new equipment. 

Chesnee (S. C.) Mills, replaced all old combing and 
spinning equipment. 

Pickens (S. C.) Mill, installed new spinning and draw- 
ing machinery and rebuilt 638 looms. 

Mooresville (N. C.) Mills launched a long range im- 


provement program aimed at productive efficiency which 
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already has resulted in am increase of from 15 to 20 per 
cent in Output without additional machinery. Plans include 
the purchase of 1,000 wide looms for replacement purposes. 

Obsolete equipment at Quitman (Ga.) Mills was re- 
placed with $400,000 worth of new machinery. 

Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., completed a five-year 
program of physical improvements, costing $4,000,000. 

Limestone Mills, Gaftney, S. C. spent $2,000,000 last 
year for new machinery replacements, including spinning, 
carding and complementary equipment. 

Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. spent $500,000 for renovation 
of the spinning and carding departments including the 
purchase of 50 33/4-inch gaige spinning frames to replace 
present frames. 

Burlington Mills Corp. began a 40-million-dollar mod- 
ernization and expansion program. 

Fieldcrest Mills, Fieldale, Va., installed 48 new C & K 
looms to replace a like number of discarded looms. 

Springs Cotton Mills placed contracts with two com- 


panies to change 315,000 cotton spinning spindles from 
long draft to the new super-draft Casablancas. 

Clinton (S. C.) Cotton Mills completed the erection of 
a new $200,000 office building. 

Newberry (S. C.) Mills installed a cleaning system in 
the spinning room and fluorescent lighting throughout the 
plant. 

Lakeside Cotton Mills, Guntersville, Ala., installed a 
new humidification system; replaced all old machinery in 
the opening and picking rooms; installed automatic slasher 
controls; replaced all looms that had worn parts; modern 
ized all old spinning frames. 

These are only a few of the modernization programs 
launched or completed by Southern textile mills last year, 
programs that included replacement of dyeing and finish- 
ing as well as spinning and weaving equipment. But these 
examples should be sufficient to show that Southern manu- 
facturers are as alert as ever to the advantages of modern 
machinery and equipment. 

So long as this progressive spirit prevails, the Textile 
South will continue to occupy the position it has won as 
the world’s major textile producing area. 


Recreation Most 
Phase Industrial Activity 


P. Silas Bailey, president and 
treasurer of Clinton Cotton 
Mills and Lydia Cotton Mills at 
Clinton, S. C., is justly proud 
of the recreation program car- 
ried on at the two plants. Since 
organized recreation programs 
on a large scale are a fairly re- 
cent development in the Southern textile in- 
dustry, we asked Mr. Bailey to tell our readers 
about the job being done at Clinton. 


HE writer is delighted with the opportunity to pre- 

pare an article on the recreational program at Clinton 
and Lydia Mills for TexTI1LE BULLETIN, but first I should 
like to extend my congratulations to this fine publication 
and to Mr. Clark on their 40th anniversary of service to 
the textile industry. TEXTILE BULLETIN is one of the most 
popular in its field. It has aided use here at Clinton-Lydia, 
and has helped the industry as a whole. 

Recreation, to my mind, is one of the most important 
phases of the industrial program. Fundamentally, recrea- 
tion means the health and happiness of employees and 
well-rounded, satisfied workers produce better cloth. Con- 
sidering recreation in the light of this basic concept, I am 
immediately impressed by the fact that it is particularly 
essential in time of crisis. The Korean situation and war 
scares in other parts of the world should not call for a 
curtailment of recreation programs but rather for increased 
emphasis upon them, Recreation spells out morale in capi- 
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tal letters. It is the safety valve through which pent-up fears 
and anxieties are released. 

This means recreation programs must reach out to two 
groups in particular, groups which have not been empha- 
sized sufficiently in the past. One is the girls and young 
ladies who become more and more numerous in employee 
ranks as men are called into service. The second group is 
the mothers whose sons are being called to fight. They 
are the most anxious of all, and their minds must be de- 
verted from the nerve-racking strain. 

I am particularly aware of these two groups, because | 
feel that these present our greatest opportunity for im- 
proving recreation here at Clinton and Lydia Mills. Of 
course, we have programs now for the young ladies and 
the more elderly ones, but we have not been as successful 
in drawing them into participating as we have with other 
groups. It is our job to make this phase of the program 
more appealing so that they will be a part of the group 
activity and find relaxation and diversion. 

Actually, our recreation program is designed to provide 
interesting activities for all of the approximately 2,100 
employees of the two mills and for every family member 
from the youngest to the oldest. Here is how we go about 
carrying Out this program, realizing of course that there 1s 
much room for improvement: 

A community center building, swimming pool and lighted 
baseball field at each of the mills form the nuclei of the 
Clinton-Lydia recreation plants. Plans of the immediate 
future call for the construction of two gymnasiums to pro 
vide facilities for Winter sports. The staff which supervises 
Our program is composed entirely of college graduates 
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Claude Crocker is personnel director; Jim Puryear and 
Calvin Cooper, athletic directors; Eva Land. and Ilona 
Wallace, recreation directors and community center host- 
esses. Vice-President George H. Cornelson serves in an 
advisory capacity and meets with this group at regular 
intervals. They prepare the program three months in 
advance. 

It may be added here that the athletic and recreation 
directors are required to teach school so that they may be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the characteristics of 
youths under their direction. This has contributed to our 
success with younger groups. For not only does it assist 
the directors in their work; it makes for added respect and 
discipline among the youngsters during recreation periods. 
Our program is built around several principles basic to 
well-rounded physical education activity: 

(1) We try to provide the opportunities for a wide 
range of movement which involve the large muscle groups 
such as. those of the shoulders, trunk, hips and neck. 

(2) We select only those activities which are best 
adapted to the strength, endurance and co-ordination of 
each group. 

(3) We try to present a wide range of activities to 
provide for the differences in physical capacities and abili- 
ties found among students. 

(4) Outdoor activity is stressed whenever practical in 
preference to indoor play. 

(5) We try to keep our program consistent with natural 
play activities such as running, jumping, throwing, climb- 
ing, etc. 

(6) Activities are selected in consideration of the psy- 
chological and physiological age characteristics of the par- 
uicipants. 

(7) Individual interests existing among participants are 
given careful consideration in the selection of activities. 

(8) We attempt also to provide activities that are valu- 
able in arousing and expressing emotions so that stable 
behavior patterns may be developed. 
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The new swimming peel used by employees of Clinten Cotten Mills and Lydia Cotton Mills, and their families. is 105 by 45 feet. 


The Lydia kindergarten, 1950. With Mre. lena Wallace are children of 
the mill's employees. 


Children receive a major portion of the attention through 
an extensive youth program. The first work starts with 
three-year-olds in kindergarten. Here we have rest and play 
periods, organized games,’a rhythm band, the crowning 
of little queens and special graduation exercises. We do 
one of our best jobs at this stage. 

Organized team activities give a first taste of competitive 
sports at seven and continue through 14, with full equip 
ment and trained supervision provided in football, basket- 
ball (boys and girls), baseball, track and swimming. As 
the program moves in close co-operation with home, school 
and church environment,.each young participant must first 
qualify in his school work, pass rigid physical examinations 
and have the permission of his parents and school principal. 


I want to stress this point about the recreation program 
working hand-in-hand with the churches and schools. Ac- 
tivities are co-ordinated so as not to conflict with their 
programs and the recreation bus is made available for out- 
ings of these groups. The youngsters respond eagerly to 
their programs, and every effort is made to give them all of 
the color and fanfare of adult sports. In football, for ex- 
ample, the little gridiron warriors battle through an eight- 
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game schedule in the Midget League to qualify for post- 
season honors in the Tom Thumb Bowl. 

Activities are photographed in technicolor and girl cheer- 
leaders of the same age group accompany the athletic teams 
to provide sideline pep in the best college tradition. Other 
pagentry adding to the spirit of sports include pre-game 
pep rallies, parades, a banquet and presentation of awarcs 
to outstanding players. These are some of the features of 
the football season, but similar procedures are followed as 
each season ushers in another sport. In baseball, for ex 
ample, Clinton-Lydia’s junior team contributed substan- 
tially last Summer toward winning its way as Southeastern 
representative to the national Little League World Series 
at Williamsport, Pa. The Clinton Recreation Commission is 
now building a lighted park especially for this little group 
and plan to hold the state Little League Tournament at 
Clinton this Summer. 

Always the emphasis is upon developing healthy interests 
and sound bodies in the boys and girls. And, of course 
all is not athletics. A wide range of activities are available 
for those youngsters with other interests. Some of thesc 
include: the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, read- 
ing, folk dancing, music, chorus work and the “Teen Age 
Canteen.” 


Adult Activities 


With adult groups the recreation program shifts more 
to the spectator phase, and the biggest feature here is the 
Clinton Cavaliers baseBall club. This team won the pen- 
nant of the fast Central Carolina League last Summer after 
a thrilling race. It was the talk of the area, and the park 
was packed every game. Not only that, but the hot-stove 
diamond experts re-hashed last Summer's pennant fight all 
Winter and are pulling at the wire for another season to 


get under way. So in this vicarious, spectator fashion our 
program achieved one of its greatest successes. 

In addition to baseball, Clinton-Lydia also has a basket- 
ball entry in the Textile Basketball League. And this has 
provided sport fans entertainment throughout the Winter 
months. A casting tournament also is being planned for 
experts of the rod and reel. 

Still another phase of our recreation program provides 
indoor games and various church and club groups for the 
ladies. For example, each of our church choirs has been 
competing in the state wide textile chain program which 
aims to improve the calibre of textile choirs and religious 
music of the churches. The community buildings provide 
lounges for social gatherings, modern kitchens, dining 
rooms and facilities for such games as volley ball, badmin- 
ton, croquet, ping pong, horse-shoes, checkers and canasta. 
Organizations include the Men's Club, Women’s Club 
Melody Club and Club 16 which is devoted to community 
improvements. 

These clubs have their various dinners with guest speak- 
ers and once a year there is a Unity Banquet at which ofh- 
cers of each club explain their progress and co-ordinate 
programs for the future. One feature which has been par. 
ticularly appealing to the ladies is the schedule of tours 
and week-end trips. On such occasions they may visit the 
famous gardens of Charleston; and on the next, go into 
the mountains and to the sea shores of South and North 
Carolina. 

These are the more important phases of our recreation 
program at Clinton and Lydia Mills. We realize, in a 
sense, that we have only begun to scratch the surface of this 
broad field. It remains for us to increase the appeal of our 
program and more thoroughly to educate employees to 
take advantage of it. Certainly, of one thing I am con- 
vinced: recreation is one of the most important phases of 
the textile industry. It pays off in good will, good health 
and good cloth. 


nother Outstanding Recreation 
rogram Mooresville Mills 


The management of Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Mills believes 
that good working conditions 
contribute to employee mor- 
ale on the job, but doesn’t 
stop with that assumption. 
One of the finest mill recrea- 
tion programs in the South is 
described herewith by Paul A. Caldwell. 


Mooresville’s director of public relations. 


RECREATION program designed for employees and 
their families regardless of age or color is rapidly 
moving Mooresville Mills, Inc., into the forefront of South- 
ern industrial firms. 
Planned and supervised recreation is nothing new to 
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employees of Mooresville who remember back in. the 1930s 
when a nursery school and community house were estab 
lished. The community house immediately became the cen 
ter of employee activities and the nursery school, operate: 
for the benefit of working mothers, has grown into on 
of the largest and best supervised in the state. Week! 
fees paid by employees for this service is less than the pric 
of one luncheon. 

Forerunner of the present well-rounded recreational pro 
gram was the organization of softball teams in variou 
plants. From these teams all-star units were formed t 
represent Mooresville in both district and state champiot 
ship competition. This program was popular and appeale 
to the employees, both players and spectators. With th 
realization, Mooresville Mills in 1942 began to expan: 
its program and its recreational facilities until today it 
recognized as one of the country’s leading recreationa 
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conscious industries and a pioneer of better employee 
relations. 

This program often serves as a pattern or a blueprint 
for new programs being set up im various sections of the 
country today. Under the able direction of Clayton W. 
Davidson, personnel director, Fred Holt, recreational di- 
rector, and Ed Sweet, assistant director, Mooresville Mills 
has organized a program that is gaining momentum month 
after month and has prompted planning for expanded 
facilities within the near future. 

Within the past 18 months a handsome new nine-hole 
golf course and club house have been opened to employees 
and residents of the community. With special reduced 
membership rates to employees and their families, pro- 
motion of golf leagues and tournaments, and frequent 
presentation of special trophies and awards for top scores, 
interest in golf has skyrocketed to a new height. 

In addition to the community house which is equipped 
with modern kitchen facilities for feeding nursery children, 
social clubs, and other organizations, recreational facilities 
include playground equipment for children, four baseball 


“quare dancing provides recreation and fun for hundreds of Mooresville 
Mills employees. Each Friday night all reads in and around Mooresville 
lead to the skating rink, where the mill recreation department holds 
these dances. 
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fields, three well lighted tennis courts, picnic grounds, 
Scout hut, and a large recreation building known as the 
skating rink. This building is used for skating, boxing, 
square and round dancing, screening of movies, indoor 
rifle range, volleyball and various other indoor games such 
as checkers, badminton and ping pong. A weekly pro- 
gram of activities at the skating rink attracts thousands of 
children and adults. From the first of February until 
March 15 this building is also used by members of the 
recreation and personnel departments to assist mill em- 
ployees in filling out income tax returns. This service has 
been promoted by Mooresville for many years. 


The Moors of the Class D N. C. State Baseball League 
have been a leading contender in the eight club circuit for 
many years, and provide entertainment and recreation for 
the entire town during the Summer season. 

Included in the recreation program is a boxing team 
which was undefeated in 1950 and the champions of the 
N. C. State Amateur Boxing League; a junior baseball 


team which was undefeated, midget baseball teams, midget 
basketball teams, plant bowling teams, a Negro semi-pro 
baseball team, girls and boys (adults) basketball teams, 
a junior football team which was undefeated in 1948 and 


The nursery school operated by Mooresville Mille fer children of em- 
ployees whe werk on the first shift is one of the first of its type any- 
where in the South. Playground equipment and supervised play keep 
the children happy while Mama is at work. Noon-day meals are served 
te the children, and their parents pay only 50 cents per week for this 
daytime care, hardly the price of one meal. 


le 
— 
4 | 
¥ re is an aerial view of the new nine-hole golf course built last year by Mooresville Mills for employees and residents of the community. Club mem. 
hips for employees and members of their families are sold at a greatly reduced rate 
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1949, golf exhibitions by leading pros, an annual tourna- 
ment for sportswriters of North Carolina and fishing rodeos 

Mooresville sponsors a troop of Boy and Girl Scouts. For 
this program, leaders from mill personnel are chosen to 
work with the youngsters. There is a youth club which 
has planned activities throughout the year with picnics and 
swimming parties a feature of warm weather months. The 
mills also sponsor a Philo Male Chorus, a Beagle Club, 
and a Garden Club. Members of the Garden Club are 
presented cash prizes for gardens selected by judges a: 
superior. Working with the Recreation Department is a 
full-time dietitian who helps employees plan weekly vita- 
min rich meals at minimum costs. 


Boxing for the past two years has been a major item on the recreation 
schedule at Mooresville Mills. A trephy case is filled with awards won 
by the mill team, which last year was undefeated. The team ix a mem- 
ber of the Nerth Carelina Amateur Boxing League. 


» 


Three of the top attractions sponsored annually by the 
mills and perhaps reach more people than all other activi- 
ties combined are: 

(1) Christmas party when employees and each child in 
the family receive specially prepared bag treats 

(2) Employee's loyalty picnic held on Labor Day when 
badges are presented to employees who have been with 
the company for five years or more; entertainment is pro 
vided, many valuable prizes awarded and barbecue served 
to more than 3,000 employees, their families and invited 
guests. Last year more than 8,000 attended the event. 

(3) Open house, when residents of the town and com 
munity are invited to take guided tours of the mills and 
served drinks and sandwiches. More than 800 toured the 
mills last year in one day. 

The recreation program at Mooresville Mills ts so varied 
that even in this article many small but nevertheless impor- 
tant phases will be overlooked. Directors Fred Holt and 
Ed Sweet have the interests of employees ever tn mind, 
and work daily toward expanding the program to include 
every worker and every member of the family, One exam- 
ple of this came during the World Series. Television sets 
were installed at three different sites, and the public was 
invited to attend the television parties. 

Working closely with the recreation cepartment is the 
department of public relations which each week publishes 
a plant newspaper featuring stories and pictures of em- 
ployees and their activities both inside and outside the mill. 

The entire program at Mooresville ts designed tO bring 
better health, happiness, education and relaxation to the 
thousands of employees and residents of the community 
who have shown their loyalty, support and confidence: in 
the company for more than half-a-century 


Phi Psi Chapter Plans Spring Initiation 


The Charlotte, N. C., alumni chapter of Phi Psi, na- 
tional textile fraternity, is making plans for a sectional 
joint initiation in Charlotte this Spring of new members 
from North Carolina State College and Clemson (S. C.) 
College. The new members will be initiated by national ofh 


cers. The date for the event has not been decided upon, 
however, it 1S expected to take plac e on either the second or 
third week-end in April. 


- 


Junior baseball has provided recreation and exercise for hundreds of Meoresville youngsters. The Mooresville Mills team, coached by Recreation 
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Director Fred Holt (center), was undefeated in city league play last year. 
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An anniversary issue of 
this magazine wouldn't 
be complete unless we 
heard from Mrs. Ethel 
Thomas Dabbs. In the 
accompanying article 
she carries us back to a 
period which preceded 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
by 15 years. We believe 
that she presents a pic- 
ture of the old Southern 
textile industry which 
very few persons now living can remember. 
For 17 years until her recent retirement she 
served as circulation representative for this 
magazine, and was known throughout the 
South as ““Aunt Becky.” 


HIS writer is one of a few people now living, who, 
1% 55 years ago was a textile worker during the 72-hour 
week rule. I made $1 per day for 12 hours. 

| feel sorry for this generation of mill people who have 
such wonderful advantages and don't know how to appre- 
ciate them. They smile skeptically when an old-timer be- 
gins to enumerate the hardships and difficulties endured 
by pioneers in this work, 55 years ago, when, in Winter, 
one seldom saw the sun, except On Sundays. We worked 
six days per week. No wonder mill workers looked sallow 
In fact, pallor and linty clothes seemed an inevitable badge 
of textile employees, and they could be spotted anywhere. 

[ am thankful that I learned the hard way and that | 
have lived to see mill workers come into their own. You 
an't spot them now. The majority of them dress well, 
ook as healthy as anyone and make far better wages than 
lerks in stores who used to scorn them. 

But back to 55 years ago when we were initiated into the 
ysteries of textile work—-paydays were every two weeks 
n those days—two long weeks, and a worker who drew 
512 for two weeks (144 hours) was more grateful and 
appier than workers of today who draw from four to five 
imes that amount for one week of 40 hours. 

My father and my husband were farmers. In 1895 a 
trible hailstorm completely destroyed our crops, forced 
‘ to sell our farm implements and stock and move to a 
tton mill. The mill was a small one, but was the largest 
ulding we had ever seen and had the tallest “chimney.” 
cry impressive! 

Husband and | went to work in the weave room and 
y two sisters and brother, in the spinning room. We 
cre told that the mill company lost more in knotty yarn 
ad inferior cloth than new recruits were worth, and we 
learned” for two weeks at 20 cents per day (12 hours ). 
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Reminisces About 
Industry 


I'll never forget how thrilled we were on receiving our 
first tickets, $2.40 each for the two weeks! My sisters and 
brother made less, but we hoped to make more soon, Our 
wages were raised 20 cents every two weeks until Husband 
and I made $1 per day as spare hands. If we had not 
had some money from the sale of our stock, and if we 
hadn't carried a lot of meat and other supplies from the 
farm, we would have had to go in debt. As it was, we 


‘fared well. 


This mill was practically new and the mill village was 
on a muddy hill. No improved walks; houses all just alike 
and not yet numbered. We had a hard time finding ours 
til Mother hung a red shawl on the porch as a marker. 
Once some mischievous boys moved the shawl two doors 
up and at noon we followed it and sailed into a neighbor's 
house for dinner. I laughed and my oldest sister cried. 

There were no conveniences. Toilets in back yard. Water 
in wells two blocks apart, in the center of the streets. Mud 
and slush in Winter—dust in Summer. The mill whistle 
waked us up at 4:45. Pay started at six o clock but the 
machinery was ready to start 15 minutes before six, and 
everyone had to be on the job then or be sent out 'til 
next day! 

If for any reason the mill had to stop for something- 
which it did very often—-we had to “make up” double 
the time lost, and no extra pay. On Saturdays we had to 
clean up our machines and sweep around them after the 
week's work was done; and, we could not leave ‘til the 
second hand inspected and passed his O.K. on the job. 
(But still, we thought we were lucky. We worked in the 
shade and we made a dollar a day! Back on the farm, 
cotton choppers worked in the hot sun for 40 cents per 
day, sun-up to sun-down, and boarded themselves!) 

Superintendents and overseers certainly felt important 
in those days and loved to assert authority. They tried to 
look very dignified and seldom smiled. They never spoke 
to an employee except on strictly business. 

Textile books and magazines were few and far between. 
lf overseers had any, they kept them locked away in their 
desks, for fear the second hands would read them and 
learn to be overseers! This does not sound reasonable. 
but it is true. 

After beigg at this mill 12 months, every last one of 
us except Father had measles and we lost a lot of time so 
we put in our notice to leave. The overseers were sure we 
were broke, so told us we need not work a notice—we 
could go right then. 

We were delighted, thanked them and asked for our 
tume. Then they decided to make us work a notice, but 
my husband told them we had witnesses to prove that they 
had discharged us and that we knew our rights. So they 
paid us off and let us go. 

We moved to another mill in South Carolina where jobs 
were waiting for us and from the beginning, made far 
better wages, though the hours were the same, 72 per 
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week. The houses were nice and walks were not so muddy. 
Streets lined with shade trees. Churches and a good school. 

We still had the old-style shuttle that had to be threaded 
by sucking the thread through the shuttle “eye.” Every 
new ‘greeney’ was told very solemnly that to be an expert 
weaver, one had to swallow a yard of yarn. Later we got 
hand-threading shuttles, and were so proud of them! Over- 
seers and second hands were kind and considerate and 
work was a pleasure. 

After one year at this mill my little eight-year-old sister 
died. Father and Mother began to long for the farm again 
and moved back home to Stanley County, North Carolina. 
Husband and I stayed on. 

Several years later the mill company installed 16 auto- 
matic Draper looms and had one of the best weavers to 
run them. They wanted to show us the advantage over 
the old looms and hand-threading shuttles. Those auto- 
matic looms truly were a curiosity to us all. They could 
throw an empty bobbin from the shuttle, slam another into 
that same shuttle and never miss a lick! There was talk 
of having automatic looms all over the mill and for some 
weeks weavers vowed they would not have the ‘crazy 
things. 

Six looms was the average that a weaver could run and 
we soon saw that they would take work away from many 
of us if these new ones were installed. But the weaver 
on those 16 looms had little to do; after the loom was 
started it ran all day unless a warp thread had to be mended. 
He did not have to thread a shuttle. And, gee whiz, an 
extra hand took off the cloth for him! He drew a lot 


more than the other weavers and at last our objections 
became more feeble and automatic looms were installed 


all over the mill. Other mills were being built and every 
one found work. 

Over 40 years ago the best mills cut working hours to 
60 per week; we worked 11 hours for five days in order 
to get off at Saturday noon. Everybody was grateful for 
the change and amazed to find no curtailment in production. 
It was proven satisfactorily that one could accomplish as 
much in 60 hours as in 72 and feel better. 

Now, in a 40-hour week, production is greater than 
ever. Just think—eight hours is a day's work. No working 
class of people make better wages or have more leisure. 
Homes are modern, and most families have electric stoves. 
refrigerators and radios; and many have pianos. They 
walk on paved streets to and from work, dress well and 
are the salt of the earth. They are always ready to aid 
a neighbor in distress, and follow the Biblical injunction, 
‘love one another.” 

Most of the young people finish high school; many go 
through college and are filling positions of honor in vari- 
ous lines. I know one mill boy who ts: president of a 
noted college. Our own David Clark was once a weaver, 
arid knows the long years of toil and travail that brought 
Southern mills to the present improved conditions. 

In conclusion, Husband and I left this mill Oct. 10. 
1910, when | accepted the position of assistant editor ol 
a weekly paper, and he became farm overseer. for the 
editor. Since then I have been in magazine work contin- 
uously. Was with TEXTILE BULLETIN 17 years, until | 
was retired a few years ago. But | still think of TexTi! 
BULLETIN as ovr publication 


Comparison 1911 Cotton 


Reviewing the progress made in yarn manu- 
facturing methods during the past 40 years 
is certainly a big job for one man, but our 
regular contributor of opening. picking, card- 
ing and spinning material is up to it. R. Z. 


Walker presents his thoughts on the subject 
below. 


HE few years since the end of the last world war have 

completely exploded the general public opinion that 
the textile industry is at a complete technological standstill, 
operating on an antique basis, using obsolete and backward 
methods. This had been a serious disadvantage to the in- 
dustry in many ways. Public sympathy has leaned strongly 
in favor of labor in any union controversy in the belief that 
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Mill With That Today 


such labor was forced to work under unfavorable condition: 
for low pay. Many mills have been hampered in thet: 
efforts to purchase new equipment because of taxes, basec 
on the belief that textile machinery never became obsolet« 
and that it was built to last for 20 or 30 years. Therefore 
the assessments and taxes were based on a rate of extremel' 
low yearly depreciation. 

These arguments have been used against the industry fo 
many years, and until recently, the mills have never acte: 
to rectify publicly the erroneous opinions. Fortunately, th 
industry has begun to realize the strength and power © 
public and governmental opinion and has begun to publiciz 
the true facts. Brand names and national advertising hav: 
played an important part in this campaign, while ope 
houses on the part of the larger mills have been used t 
impress the fact that textile mills have emerged from th 
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WITHOUT VIBRATION 
. ... Due to the EXTRA Rigidity 
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: f RCK (BLACK) FLYERS 
O 
, 
0 It's a fact. With RCK tempered flyers you can actually speed up 
your spindles by as much as 100 to 200 RPM, and not have to worry 
hy about the damaging vibration that you’d get from ordinary flyers. 
| Ideal’'s heat-tempering process—the same process that gives RCK 
yf (Black) flyers their glossy rust-resistance—also stiffens them, gives 
4 them stronger resistance against the “ballooning” effect which makes 


an ordinary flyer wobble at high speeds. This extra rigidity overcomes 
many of the ill effects of fluctuating spindle speeds, assures more 


uniform varn quality. 


This and other smproved methods used exclusively by Ideal Machine 


Shops make RCK flyers the outstanding choice of production-wise, 


quality-conscious mill men from coast to coast. 


@ Flyer barrels drawn in .003” wundersize with Ideal’s 
pneumatic swaging machine, and taper-reamed to factory 


specifications. Legs and noses smoothed and straightened. 


@ Fivers balanced at the running speed specified by vour mill 


with Ideal’s SELECTO SPEED fiver balancing process. 


@ Fivers given vour choice of the famous RCK finishes: 


va RCK Black—glossy, highly rust-resistant. 
im RCK Bright—highly polished, ideal for rayon or cotton. 
et REGULAR—all repairs, but no polishing. 
el 
fo 
te: 
th 
Phones 4161 and 4391 
aN BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
pe 
A (27TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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shadowy past into their rightful place as an industry based 
upon scientific methods and pleasant environment. 

A change in attitude is already apparent in official circles 
as the country begins its present defense plans. In the last 
war the textile industry was not termed essential, in that 
machine facilities or metal materials could be spared for 
the production of new textile machinery. The mills operated 
under the very great disadvantage of not being able to 
procure new machines or of being able to utilize new 
methods to increase production. However, the strain was 
felt, and the general condition of the mills at the end of 
the war was unhealthy. In the present emergency, indica- 
tions are that the textile machinery manufacturers will be 
allowed, or will be requested, to continue the manufacture 
of textile machinery on at least a limited basis. This greater 
understanding of the importance and of the need of a 
strong textile force is due in part to a fuller realization that 
the mills cannot operate on old equipment and that the 
industry has at last taken its place as a vigorous, highly 
developed, and extremely specialized force in the national 
economy and defense. 

These facts have been brought to the attention of the 
general public most forcefully by the introduction of the 
many new and wonderful synthetic fibers that have appeared 
on the market. Whereas in the older days, a fabric of 
rayon was viewed with suspicion, and sometimes rightly so; 
clothing of nylon and other synthetic fibers is eagerly pur- 
chased today. These fibers have successfully penetrated into 
practically every field of fabrics with wide acceptance by the 
consumer. 


Two Inspection Trips 


However. in order to show the vast strides which have 
taken place in the last 40 years, a trip through the mill of 
1911 and the mill of 1951 will be conclusive evidence. The 
difference will be apparent as the mill 1s approac hed and 
long before the doors are opened into the production depart- 
ments. Completely aside from the technological develop- 
ments are other signs of progress. The unkempt mill 
villages of the past have been supplanted, in places where 
the mill still provides living quarters for the workers, by 
attractive homes equipped with the modern facilities so 
necessary to good living and contentment. At the mill 
itself there is apt to be a well-run cafeteria, while entertain- 
ment features such as bowling alleys and gymnasiums are not 
uncommon. All of these fringe benefits, including excellent 
first aid rooms and company health and pension plans, serve 
to ease the mind of the working man and allow him to 
concentrate upon the problems of his job, rather than upon 
the welfare of his family. Security has now been given to 
the mill worker, and this has been a great help in attracting 
a more intelligent and more industrious class of labor to 
the textile industry. 

Mill buildings have changed drastically since 1911. The 
multi-storied construction has been supplanted by a single- 
story building laid out to facilitate movement of material. 
The building is constructed, and flow plans of stock are 
carefully planned out before machinery is installed, to elim- 
inate as far as possible the necessity of long movements by 
manual means. The stock is brought to the opening room 
by power lift trucks and thereafter is moved only short 
distances by hand. Where travel is extended, any number 
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of conveyors may be used. In particular, the laps from the 
picker to the card or the lap winder to the drawing frame 
will be carried on a conveyor system which places the lap 
within easy reaching distance of the operator so that creeling 
is rapid and smooth. Such conveyors and the correct posi- 
tioning of the various machines have eliminated a large part 
of the indirect non-productive labor that can be an expensive 
factor in operating overhead. 

In the era of 1911, there was little control of atmospher 
conditions. The effect of humidity was well known, but 
not much could be done to correct unfavorable conditions 
In some mills, troughs of water were used, and it was not 
uncommon to splash buckets of water around the cards 
when static electricity was high. In contrast, all mills of 
the 1951 era are completely equipped with humidifying 
systems operated by scientifically designed controls that hold 
both the temperature and relative humidity within very 
close tolerances. Of late, this atmospheric control has been 
extended from the weave room, spinning room, card 
room, to the opening and picker rooms. 

This last step has been of extreme importance. In pre- 
vious years little attempt was made to properly condition 
the stock before processing, or to control atmospheric con- 
ditions during opening and picking. Because the temper- 
ature and humidity was the same as in the cotton warehouses, 
there was no point in trying to condition the stock. and it 
was run through the opening and picking just as it came 
from the bale. This meant that in Winter these rooms 
would be cold and dry when fibers would be harsh and 
brittle and easily damaged. The modern mill of 1951 is 
able to use both temperature and humidification control in 
this section of the mill and is thus assured of an even bene- 
ficial atmosphere which permits conditioning of the stock 
before and during these preliminary processes. The stock 
is no longer taken from the bale to the feeders to the open- 
ing line but is laid out in a mix and allowed to condition 
from eight to 24 hours. This allows the fibers that have 
been compressed in the bale to loosen up and bloom, regain 
the proper amount of moisture content, and to become warm 
and pliable and better able to resist damage caused by beater 
blows or other cleaning actions. 

The reason that the 1951 mill is able to utilize, stabsliz 
and control conditioning is the development of the at: 
filter. Each fan, and there is one for every condenser in the 
opening line and every fan in the screen section of the 
picker, exhausts approximately 3,000 cubic feet of air pe 
minute. Before the introduction of the air filter, all of thi 
air was exhausted into a dust cellar and allowed to escap 
outside of the mill. It was economically impossible to hea 
and attempt to humidify such large quantities of air whic! 
at most were in contact with the stock for such a shor 
period of time. Air filters, on the other hand, clean th 
dust, lint and microscopic particles of trash from the a 
and immediately release it into the interior of the roon 
This complete recirc ulation of air does not require drawin 
additional air from the outside, and therefore once the roo! 
is heated and humidified, little is needed to maintain stab: 
ized conditions. 


Number of Processes Reduced 


In studying the mill of 1951, the reduction in the numb: 
of processes will be immediately apparent; more importat' 
is the increased speeds, drafts, and larger packages whic" 
give the modern mill such a tremendous operating advar 
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OIL SEALED BEARING TOP ROLLS 
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Here is a mill-tested and proven roll that 


features: 

SIMPLICITY AND RUGGEDNESS OF 
DESIGN. 
DOUBLE OIL-SEALED PRECISION OIL 
BEARINGS — PERMANENT LUBRICA- 
TION. | 
; LINT DEFLECTOR (Patent Applied For). 
. ROLL TIPS OF HARDENED HIGH 
ALLOY STEEL. 
¢ Manufactured By 
GRANITE MACHINE CO. 
as GRANITE FALLS, NORTH CAROLINA 
d 
*e For Additional Information, Contact: JOHN FOARD HENRY HERSEY HARRIS MFG. CO. 
in Newton, N. C. 44 Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St. 
e. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Investigate... 


each of the 36 new features which, together, 
he make the new Model ‘L’ Card the most efficient 


machine of its kind available. Let us show you 


bi | how the modern design of this card can meet... 
ap | and answer your present-day Card Room prob- 
lems. 
Write to: 
th 
a 
DAVIS & FURBER 
in 
01 MACHINE COMPANY 
ib 

Donald A. Buchan 

1637 West Morehead St. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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tage. The mill of 1911 is based on the most advanced con- 
cepts of spinning in that era. It must be remembered that 
long draft had not been successfully exploited at that time, 
and therefore, the number of intermediate processes was 
much larger than in the modern mill.. The mill of 1951 ts 
newly equipped with the latest types of machinery, and 
manned by a progressive management capable of extracting 
the greatest efficiency and performance from this type of 
equipment. 

In the older mill the opening equipment consisted of 
three bale breakers leadimg to a vertical opener, which was 
the only opening machine capable of removing a high per- 
centage of the heavy impurities. From the vertical opener, 
a conveyor pipe carried the stock to the distributor system 
over the pickers. In the mill of 1951, the bale breakers are 
supplanted by blending feeders, with seven feeders taking 
the place of the three bale breakers. This is a seeming 
incongruity in that modernization has resulted in the use 
of more machines to perform an identical task; however, 
the larger number of feeders allows a mill to require a 
much smaller production per machine, and therefore the 
stock is more closely and carefully opened. The bale breaker 
could be set to produce from 1,000 to 3,000 pounds per 
hour, whereas the blending feeder is recommended for only 
150 pounds per hour. As the production is so much smaller, 
the pins of the aprons can be smaller and more closely 
spaced, the setting of the lifting apron and the comb or 


This Fales & Jenks spinning frame was typical of the machinery used in 
eotton yarn manufacturing in 1911. 
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combing roll can be much closer, and the speed of the 
machine can be reduced. All of these factors result in 
obtaining more complete opening and better preparation for 
the remainder of the cleaning line. 

The blending will be more thorough, as there will be as 
many as eight bales of stock behind each blending feeder. 
The feeders will also deliver to a feed table so that the 
stock from each feeder. will be intermingled with the stock 
from the remainder. The improvement in the primary 
preparation of the stock, better blending, and more complete 
opening, more than justifies the use of more of these rela- 
tively inexpensive machines than was formerly the practice. 

The 1951 mill is equipped with an opening line, consist- 
ing of a vertical opener, and two horizontal openers. Each 
opening machine will be fed by a condenser, for it has been 
found that the air currents generated by them are extremely 
valuable in improving the luster of the stock and in remov- 
ing trash, as the lighter particles of waste and dust are carried 
away by the air stream as it passes through the screen of the 
condenser. The vertical opener has changed since the days 
of 1911, with newer drives using individual motors which 
maintain the beater at a constant speed, with anti-friction 
bearings which reduce maintenance and prevent overheated 
bearings from starting fires, and with new grid bars which 
are much more effective in removing trash without dam- 
aging the fibers or losing good stock. The horizontal open- 
ers are excellent cleaning elements and are able to remove 
trash such as motes and lighter particles of foreign matter 
that eStape the vertical opener. The cleaning action of the 
horizontal openers is gentle and thorough and enables the 
complete opening and cleaning of the stock to be accom- 
plished with fewer beats per inch at the picker. This reduc- 
tion of blows per inch is beneficial in reducing the possibility 
of fiber damage during this process. 

In the older mill, picking would be performed on a 
breaker picker and then a finisher picker. Stock from the 
opening line would be taken through the one beater of the 
breaker picker and then made into a lap; generally, four 
of these breaker laps would be placed on the finisher picker 
and would again pass through a beater section before being 
combined into the final lap. This was the first of the many 
doublings required to make even yarn on the equipment 
then available. In the modern mill, except for specialized 
fields, the one-process picker is always used. One-process 
picking is one of the great steps of progress in the spinning 
mill. Labor is tremendously reduced in the picking room, 
as there is no longer any necessity for doffing breaker laps, 
or creeling the finisher picker. The only labor required in 
operating the picker is that the laps ready for the cards be 
dofted. 

The one-process picker is practicable because of improved 
opening machinery and because of refinements which make 
the evenness of the lap within acceptable limits. Electrical 
control of the feeding of the opening line and of the picker 
is largely responsible for the improvement of the evenness 
of the stock, as it maintains an even supply of stock to the 
picker at all times. All of the cleaning elements and the 
picker are linked together electrically and controlled by 
feeler rakes, so that the stock flows forward only as needed. 
In addition, reserve boxes at the condensers, and in some 
instances on the picker itself, aid in maintaining a uniform 
movement by preventing sudden small surges of either over 
or under supply. 

The picking process has been further improved by a 
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refinement of the essential sub-assemblies of the machine. 
Beaters have been standardized at 16-inch and 20-inch 
diameters, and these sizes produce a curvature of beater 
path to grid bars most conducive to effective cleaning. 
Beaters of the porcupine type have been replaced by blade 
and Kirschner beaters which clean without excessive harsh- 
ness and aid in more complete separation of the individual 
fibers. Some types of pickers now utilize extra rolls at the 
beater section to keep the fringe of stock well in the path 
of the beater so that all of the fibers will be equally struck. 
The latest advance in pickers, and certain to be seen in 
inspecting the mill of 1951, is the replacement of the stand- 
ard brake drum rack pressure system by the pneumatic rack 
control which applies pressure on the lap as it is formed 
at the calender section. This pneumatic system allows a 
larger lap to be built and therefore lengthens the doffing 
interval at the picker and the creeling periods at the card. 
In addition, the lap is more even and maintains its evenness 
from end to end, so that it is not necessary to discard as 
reworkable waste the first yard as the lap is creeled into the 
card. 


The Card Room 


Leaving the picker room and moving into the card room, 
the mills of 1911 and 1951 will seem very similar insofar 
as the cards themselves are concerned. There is little appar- 
ent change in the actual card itself. The cards may be 
driven by individual motors so that the room will be neater 
and lighter because of the absence of overhead belts. The 
1951 mill will have the advantage of the continuous strip- 
per, which is a supplementary assembly and not strictly a 
part of the card itself. The continuous stripper is composed 
of wire needles which penetrate into the spaces between the 
wires of the card cylinder and prevent the stray fibers from 
matting, as they are constantly getting brushed to the surface 
where the actual carding is being carried out. The stripper 
eliminates the necessity for frequent stripping and reduces 
the waste in the form of card strips made by the flats. It 
has been proven that card strips have a fiber content just as 
high in quality as card sliver, and therefore, the reduction 
in card strips represents a very tangible savings of two to 
three per cent. 

One distinction of the mill of 1951, and this will be 


This modern-day card room features fluorescent illumination, vacuum 
strippers and individual motor drives. 
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noticed all through the carding and drawing processes, is 
the use of larger cans. The 1911 mill used nine-inch cans, 
whereas the mill going into operation today will be equipped 
with either 12-inch cans or else 14-inch cans. The 14-inch 


diameter can is rapidly being adopted, as it will hold more 
sliver, but is not so large as to be unwieldy or to take more 
floor space. than is justified. The added sliver in the can 
aids in giving the new mill an advantage over the old in 
that dofhing and creeling intervals are lengthened all over 
the card room; and whenever these intervals are lengthened, 
the operating efficiency of the machine is increased. This 
represents a direct reduction in cost per pound of yarn, 
which is the yardstick by which modernization must be 
measured. 


In the mill of 1911 there were at least two processes of 
drawing. Both the breaker and the finisher drawing frames 
were of the four-roll type with can-feed creels. This draw- 
ing doubled six ends with a draft of six. In the 1951 mill 
only one process of drawing is needed to produce sliver 
having much less evenness, variation, due to the increased 
fiber control and larger number of ends doubled and 
drafted. This mill will most certainly be equipped with the 
lap back type of drawing. Sixteen ends of card sliver are 
formed into a lap on a lap winder; and the lap is creeled 
into the back of the drawing frame. There are five sets of 
drafting rolls, which effect a total draft of 16, and the rolls 
are capable of superior drafting control due to the spring 
weighting. In the older frames the rolls were weighted by 
cast iron weights which were not readily responsive to varia- 
tions in the mass of sliver passing between the top and 
bottom rolls. The newer spring weighting is more sensitive 
and acts to produce greater pressure on the rolls when large 
masses pass between them, and therefore aids in se uring 
sliver having less variation. Also, as 16 ends are doubled 
instead of six, the evenness of the sliver is almost auto- 
matically improved. 


There are other very tangible advantages of lap back 
drawing over the older can back type. The can-feed drawing 
frame is generally rated as having a machine efficiency of 
75 per cent, in contrast with the lap back drawing. which 
has an efficiency of 90 per cent. When cans are used there 
is an indeterminate number of stoppages as individual ends 
are exhausted in the creel. For a four-delivery head frame, 
there will be a total of 24 cans of sliver in the creel and 
each will stop the frame by means of a stop motion when- 
ever the sliver runs out. Not only does the use of all of 
these ends cause more frequent machine stoppages, but also 
there is a danger of the stop motion becoming stuck and 
inoperative so that there will be defective sliver produced. 
The evenness of the sliver is reduced due to the greater 
number of piecings made to join old and new ends of card 
sliver. In the modern type of drawing, there are only four 
laps in the creel. All of the individual ends of sliver have 
been mechanically inspected for weak places during the 
formation of the lap at the winder. The lap winder is 
adjusted so that the lap will be of the correct length to 
make exactly one full can of finished sliver. This reduces 
the amount of waste created at the drawing process, and as 
the laps are uniformly correct in length, creeling of all 
deliveries is done simultaneously and without the necessity 
of numerous piecings. As the efficiency of the 1951 frame 
is much higher, and because the greater fiber control permits 
slightly higher roll speeds, there will be a higher production 
per delivery and a consequent reduction in the number of 
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deliveries required for a given total production. The labor 
aspect is very important in evaluating this newer type of 
drawing. In the 1911 mill the work load for drawing 
ranged from 16 to 24 deliveries per operator, with a few 
instances in which as high as 40 deliveries per hand were 
assigned. One operator can handle easily as many as 64 
deliveries of lap back drawing, with another hand to run 
the lap winders, or a unit of one lap winder and 16 deliv- 
eries of drawing may be given one operator. In either case 
it must be remembered that the efficiency of the drawing 
will be at least 90 per cent instead of 75 per cent and that 
only one process of drawing is being used instead of two. 


Roving 


As the two mills are compared further, even greater 
differences are to be seen. However, the differences become 
of a more detailed technical nature as machine design of the 
roving and spinning frames remains almost identical at first 
glance. This is particularly true in the case of spinning, as 
the reduction of the number of roving processes is more 
readily apparent. In the mill of 40 years ago, the accepted 
practice was to use three processes of roving when spinning 
yarns in the range of 30s and 40s. The three processes 
were divided into 12 x 6 slubbers, 9 x 4!/, intermediates, 
and 7 x 31/, speeders. All of the roving frames used for the 
three processes were equipped with three-roll conventional 
type drafting elements, capable of only low drafts. The low 
draft possibilities of the frames, coupled with the poor 


fiber control during drafting, was the pertinent factor which 
made the numerous roving processes necessary. The 12 x 6 
slubbers would generally be set for a draft of approximately 
four, the 9 x 41/, intermediates would have a draft in the 
range of 5.25 to 6.00, and the 7 x 3!/, speeders would be 
operated with a draft in the range of 6.00 to 7.00. 


In the modern mill of 1951, making counts in the range 
of 30s and 40s, only one process of roving is needed. This 
frame will have one of the highly effective drafting elements 
which are capable of drafting as high as 35, and performing 
this long draft with such fiber control that the evenness of 
the roving is as fine or better than that obtained when all 
of the doubling was achieved on the three processes used 
formerly. These drafting elements are all characterized by 
the introduction of some type of mechanism which exerts 
restraint and control of the strand of loose fibers at the 
point of the greatest draft, or before and in the drafting 
zone in which the greatest draft is accomplished. 


There are other improvements and refinements in the 
sub-assemblies of the roving frame which should be credited 
for the improvement in the roving process. These assemblies 
aid the modern mill in attaining a higher production per 
spindle because of the smoother functioning of the frame. 
Because the frame is more sturdily and more accurately 
built, it is possible to raise spindle speeds, and therefore 
increase production significantly. Higher spindle speeds are 
also possible because of slow speed starters which allow the 
frame to be started up slowly and uniformly, and thus 
prevents the ends from coming down when the frame is 
started up. This is in itself an important factor in improv- 


Typical of post-World War Il cotten mills is ony new Maverick Mills’ 
complete bale-to-bolt cotten mill provides 200,000 square feet on one 
provide warehouse and storage and air conditioning faeilities. 
duct work and conduit space sleeved through the beams. 
handling. 
plans. 


White Horse Plant near Greenville, S$. C.. 
floor. 
The first floor is a suspended six-inch reinforced concrete slab, with complete pipine 
Overhead unit drives will operate all spinning frames to allow clear area for materia! 
Open-type conduits and piping permit any change of machinery and alterations work in the mill, or any desired change in the processin 


now more than half complete. Th’ 
Under this manufacturing floor is a full basement of equal area ' 


This mill is of structural stecl with red brick walls, insulated by two inches of foam glass. The entire inside is finished in glazed tile and th 
reef will be made up of structural steel long-span roof decks with twe-inch cork insulation and tar and gravel finish. The above photograph shor 


the mill shortly after completion ef the basement facilities. 
complete. 
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Structural steel work is now nearly completed and brick work is approximately eo 
Werk hes already begun on the roef deck. Daniel Construction Co. of Greemville is the general contractor. 
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ing machine efficiency, as the possibility of excessive ends 
down is greatest at this time. The flyers are constructed of 
a special steel which resists the centrifugal force exerted 
upon them and so prevents the legs from spreading and 
becoming out of balance at higher speeds. The movement 
of the carriage carrying the bobbins is smoother, and the 
bobbin drive is more efficiently designed so that the build 
of the bobbins is more perfectly formed. The shape of the 
cones have been altered so that the tension of the roving is 
more evenly maintained during the entire doff and is more 
positively controlled. Finally, the use of anti-friction bear- 
ings on all important and high-speed bearings have been of 
material benefit in reducing maintenance, decreasing horse- 
power requirements, and have permitted operation at higher 


speeds. 


Spinning 


Similar advances have been made in the spinning room. 
Humidification has proven to be indispensable in the mod- 
ern spinning room and ts held within very close tolerances. 
Brilliant, non-glare lighting has been advantageous in im- 
proving both quality and production. Traveling air cleaners 
in constant motion keep the frames cleaner than is possible 
with manual labor, and thus prevents slubs and gouts which 
will break down the ends to decrease production and efh- 
ciency, or else become woven into fabrics to create costly 
defects. 

The spinning frame of 1951 is based on the same theories 
as that of the mill of 1911 but has been improved in all of 
the pertinent sub-assemblies. The frames are more ruggedly 
constructed and therefore maintain the true level and align- 
ment so necessary for the high speeds which must be exacted 
today. All important bearing points, such as the Pitman 
roll of the builder, the vertical shaft in the head end, the 
cylinder bearings, and the bearings of the cross shafts, have 
been fitted with anti-friction bearings. The use of these 
bearings eliminates much of the costly datly routine of oiling 
and also permits higher speeds to be run without harm to 
either the frame or the quality of the yarn. The builder 
motion itself is more rigidly constructed so that the build 


_of the bobbin will be more uniform from one end of the 


frame to the other. In the days of 1911 the spinning frames 
were built with small cylinders of eight-inch diameter, and 
the spindles were driven by bands, in contrast with the 
modern frame which drives the spindles by tape and a ten- 
inch cylinder. The larger cylinder and the tape drive, 
coupled with tape tension pulleys, are important in that a 
more uniform speed is obtained at all times on all spindles. 
This is a prime factor, due to the elimination of the waste 
of good stock in the form of weak yarn caused by slack twist 
as a result of a spindle running at less than the calculated 
speed. Spindles themselves have been vastly improved. The 
best spindle available in 1911 was of the plain bearing type 
with some improvements in the arrangements of the bear- 
ings so that the spindle would remain balanced under load- 
ing. In recent years a number of spindles have been avail- 
able in which the bearings are all of the anti-friction type 
and with the bearings relocated to support the load of the 
yarn more equally. Such spindles require lubrication but 
every three to five years instead of every few weeks. This 
lubrication is accomplished with grease and not oil, and 
therefore the danger of soiling yarn with oil is eliminated. 
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The adoption of long draft in spinning has been the most 
important progressive step in the art of spinning. In the 
mill of 40 years ago, the only drafting element in use was 
the conventional three-roll system. This drafting unit was 
capable of drafts not exceeding ten, although a few mills 
were using a system which permitted drafts up to slightly 
above 14. As the drafts were low, the roving had to be 
fine, and this required the numerous preparatory processes 
of roving. In the new mill of today, the spinning frame 
will have a long draft system capable of drafts ranging up 
to 40 or above. This long draft, and the consequent reduc- 
tion to one or possibly two roving processes is accomplished 
with an increase, rather than a decrease, in yarn quality 
and breaking strength due to the fiber control that is 
attained. There have been other improvements in drafting 
which should be recognized, even though they do not have 
a direct critical bearing on the amount of draft which can 
be expected from the unit. Among these are the use of 
anti-friction bearings on top rolls to eliminate frequent 
oiling periods, the use of screw joints on the steel rolls to 
prevent rolls wearing loose and moving erractically, more 
effective clearers, and the introduction of top roll coverings 
of economical and durable synthetic materials. 

A casual and brief survey cannot bring out all of the 
very many improvements which distinguish the mill of 
today from that of 40 years ago. However, regardless of 
what aspect of the equipment or methods that are studied, 
the technician must be impressed with the thoroughness 
and progressiveness with which the design and research 
engineers have attacked each individual problem. There is 
hardly a single important sub-assembly on any piece of 
equipment in the spinning mill which has not been revised. 
as part of the long-range modernization program which has 
become indicative of the progressiveness of the textile 
industry. 


Inexpensive Bale Tie Coating Sought 


A coating that is inexpensive both in cost of materials 
and in application, that will protect cotton bale ties a rea- 
sonable length of time, and that will not damage cotton, is 
the objective of a research program described recently at 
the annual meeting of the National Cotton Ginners Asso- 
ciation in Memphis, Tenn. Dr. Burt Johnson, cotton tech- 
nologist, National Cotton Council, said that steel mills. 
chemical concerns, the petroleum industry, trade associa- 
tions and private research institutions are interested in the 
project. 

He explained that in the past cotton mills have voiced 
the complaint that cotton has been damaged from asphalt- 
coated ties rubbing off onto the lint. Ties have been coated 
to prevent rust, which also damages cotton. In 1948 stee! 
mills discontinued coating of ties altogether. The Nationa! 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, the American 
Railway Association and the Cotton Council are among 
trade groups interested in the tie problem, Dr. Johnson said 

Research, the speaker explained, has covered a wid 
range of products, applied by various means. Material 
tested havs ranged from industry by-products such as paln 
oils and yellow oxide of iron to complex resins which hav: 
been baked onto ties. Researchers realize, he explained 
that the coating must be smiple and inexpensive to produce 
yet must meet the requirements of the cotton industry 4 
to cost and preservation of cotton lint quality. 
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Draper Looms 1911 
And How Grew 


Frank D. Herring, now connected with Moul- 
trie (Ga.) Cotton Mills, contributes to our 
regular issues a series entitled “So You Want 
Good Cloth!” We considered him well quali- 
fied to prepare the following essay on prog- 
ress made during the past 40 years in Draper 
loom weaving. 


HIS is a review by one man, the writer, pertaining to 
£ the many improvements in weaving machinery, looms, 
and the advanced methods now employed in the operation 
of these machines covering a period of four decades, 40 
years. My remarks will be confined mainly to the Draper- 
Northrop loom. (Hereafter I will refer to it as the Draper 
loom). These looms are built to weave plain and fancy 
fabrics confined to the use of one shuttle, or one kind of 
filling. I think it appropriate to go back beyond the 40- 
year period and acquaint the reader with a few facts relating 
to the origin of the automatic bobbin changing Draper 
loom. 

Extending over a long period of years the firm of George 
Draper & Sons of Hopedale, Mass., were engaged in the 
manufacture of textile machines and machine parts. In the 
year 1881 they employed John H. Northrop, who was born 
in Keigley, England, in 1857, and who had recently come 
to this country. Northrop’s first invention with the company 
was a spooler guide. And next he invented an automatic 
knotter for spoolers. Along with other inventions, he de- 
veloped a self-threading shuttle eye, and also shuttle spring 
jaws to hold a bobbin in the shuttle by means of steel rings 
mounted on the bobbin butt. This paved the way for the 
filling bobbin-changing battery, the basic feature of the 
Draper loom, and one of the greatest mechanical develop- 
ments in the American cotton industry. This bobbin-chang- 
ing battery, which transfers the full bobbin of filling to 
he shuttle without stopping the loom, along with the warp 
top motion, which stops the loom when a warp thread 
reaks, made the Draper loom automatic. (1 am indebted 
0 the Draper Corp. for the above dates and facts relating 
0 the development of the Draper loom). 

In the year 1911, 40 years ago, I was employed by the 
)raper Co. (by a reorganization in November, 1916, the 
resent Draper Corp. came into being). I had gone to 
vork for them a few years prior to that date. I worked as 
n erector. We were sent from mill to mill to erect and 
djust the various parts and motions of the loom and turn 
hem over to the mill in running order. I did not see the 
irst Draper-Northrop loom, but it is readily apparent to 
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me when looking at the picture, that there had been a num- 
ber of changes and improvements on it by 1911. 

The reader. will note that this first Northrop loom has 
the battery placed on the left-hand end of the loom. These 
looms were built with the batteries and the shipper handles 
on either the right or left-hand end of the looms. They 
were really and truly right and left-hand looms. The loom 
is still built in right and left-hands, but the hand of the 
loom is now determined by the end of the loom on which 
the driving mechanism is mounted. The batteries are now 
all mounted on the right-hand end. The shipper handles 
are all on the left-hand end and the take-up motions are 
also all on the left-hand end. These changes have greatly 
simplified the weaver’s and loom fixer’s problems, and also 
greatly reduced the number of supply parts which the mills 
otherwise would have to carry in stock. 

I have been associated with the weaving game, in some 
capacity, as loom erector, loom fixer, overhauling and over- 
seer of weaving and slashing, for the past 40 years. I have 
spent most of this time on Draper looms, but I have had 
considerable experience on Crompton & Knowles and Staf- 
ford looms, both of which I consider very fine and efficient 
machines. As already stated, I will confine my remarks to 
the Draper loom and try and cover briefly what I consider 
the highlights in the mechanical improvements on this 
loom and the advanced methods adopted from year to year, 
over the past 40 years, which have contributed to the highly 
efficient present-day Draper loom. 

I will first discuss the mechanical improvements on the 
Draper loom. I cannot name the exact years when these 
improvements were introduced, but I am sure they were 
applied since 1911. Some of these improvements were 
designed to improve the running of the loom, to make it 
more rigid and durable, smoother in its operation and more 
positive in the action of the parts involved. Others were 
designed to improve the quality of the woven fabric. 


Filling Feeders and Thread Cutters 


Forty years ago the looms in American cotton mills were 
about 35 per cent automatic; today this equipment is just 
about 100 per cent automatic. In 1911, the average weaver's 
loom stand consisted of about 20 looms. Today, the aver- 
age, in my opinion, will range from 50 to 60 looms per 
weavers stand. To a great extent, the following mechanical 
improvements on the Draper loom has made this increase 
possible. (The weaver of today can look after 60 looms 
with less physical effort expended than was so on the 20- 
loom stand in 1911). Filling feelers and shuttle feeler 
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thread cutters I consider as the two inventions next in 
importance to the filling-changing battery and the warp 
stop motion. They virtually made the loom completely 
automatic. Before the advent of these two features it was 
impossible to weave cloth on the Draper loom without 
mispicks in the cloth. The filling feeler causes the filling- 
changing mechanism to be thrown into changing position 
and the bobbin in the shuttle ejected and replaced by a full 
bobbin before all the filling yarn is run off the outgoing 
bobbin, and this of course made it necessary to improvise 
some kind of arrangement to cut the strand of filling ex- 
tending from the outgoing bobbin to the selvage of the 
cloth, hence the shuttle feeler thread cutting device. 


The first Northrep loom, vintage 1894. This model was weaving cloth 
in many a Southern mill when TEXTILE BULLETIN was first published 
40 years ago. (Courtesy of Draper Corp.) 


We had filling feelers and shuttle feeler thread cutting 
devices, of a kind, before 1911, but they were in their first 
stages of development and did not do the job satisfactory. 
These two features were improved from year to year, after 
1911, until the sliding filling feeler made its appearance in 
1918. This feeler was a distinct improvement over the ones 
in use up until that time. The Midget filling feeler was 
put out on Draper looms in 1926. This feeler does the job 
completely and thoroughly and also very economically. 
Before the advent of the Stafford thread cutting device, the 
filling cutting knives were mounted on the shuttle feeler 
and the filling was cut about 16 inches from the shuttle eye. 
This strand of severed filling had to be drawn out clear of 
the shuttle by the falling of the ejected bobbin, and some- 
times this strand of filling would not be drawn clear of the 
shuttle and would be jerked back into the cloth, and of 
course this created an objectionable defect. The Stafford 
thread cutter was put on Draper looms in 1925. This cutter 
cuts the filling near the shuttle eye and completely removes 
the objectionable features of the thread cutting device. This 
Stafford thread cutter has been considerably improved since 
its first appearance and will now do the job thoroughly and 
economically. 

The four features already mentioned: the filling-changing 
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battery, the warp stop motion, the filling feeler, and the 
thread cutting devices made the Draper loom automatic and 
also made it possible to weave good cloth on them. But all 
this would have been in vain unless ways and means were 
devised to run the loom with a smooth positive action which 
has allowed us to attain the high speed which looms are 
run today. Therefore, I consider the disc friction motor 
drive the fifth essential development on the Draper loom 
during the past 40 years. During that time, this friction 
drive mechanism has been changed, redesigned and im- 
proved many times, until we now have a friction motor 
drive that works satisfactorily and economically, and has 
permitted us to run looms at a high speed which would 
have been considered utterly impossible in 1911, and would 
have been with the belt drives of that time. 

In 1911 the chain of gears in the take-up motion were 
all rough cast gears. This was not satisfactory because the 
gears would not mesh properly and would bind at places 
and prevent the correct number of picks from being put in 
every inch of the cloth: This objectionable feature was 
removed in 1914 when these cast gears were replaced with 
precision-made cut tooth gears. Also, the take-up motions 
have been constantly improved since 1911. Before the ad 
vent of the positive drive worm take-up, the take-ups on 
Draper looms were of the rachet type, which were not 
always positive in their actions, and uneven cloth was the 
result. But the worm take-up is positive in its actions and 
has completely eliminated this objectionable feature. This 
take-up is also equipped with a much better let-back arrange- 
ment than the ones prior to its innovation. The let-off 
motions, both mechanical and friction, have been greatly 
improved, and thereby made more positive in action, by 
redesigning and the addition of new features during the 
past 40 years. The mechanical let-off of today is equipped 
with an automatic self-adjusting, or self-compensating ar- 
rangement which delivers the warp yarn under the same 
tension from the full beam until the yarn is depleted from 
the beam. 

Before 1911, drag rolls were used only on looms in con- 
nection with the friction type let-off. But the improved 
mounting and adjustable features of the drag rolls of today 
they are a very valuable asset on all types of fabrics 
except the very lightest, even when the mechanical let-off 
is being used. The mechanical let-off is actuated in its de- 
livery motions ‘by pressure exerted onto the whip roll by 
the sheet of warp yarn coming from the loom beam. This 
sheet of yarn can be placed around the drag rolls, and the 
drag rolls adjusted to the most desirable point, depending 
on the weight and construction of the fabric being woven 
and then over the whip roll. This arrangement will greatly 
relieve the shock and strain on the let-off motion, and o! 
course reduce lost motion and wear on all parts of the let-off 

The vibrating whip roll is another valuable addition t 
the Draper loom which has come into being since 1911. O 
course, a loom can be operated without the vibrating wht 
roll, but top results cannot be achieved on a number 0 
woven fabrics without the use of it. They help most o1 
heavy and medium heavy fabrics using a heavy sheet 0 
warp yarn, such as denims, chambrays, twills, sateens, cor 
duroys, duck, etc. They help in two ways: first, they agitat 
the warp yarn, up and down, and back and forth betwee 
the drop wires, and by so doing, prevent many mat-ups an 
drawbacks behind the drop wires; second, they will give 
smoother appearance to the face of the cloth. This is tru 
because the warp yarn is drawn tighter when the lay is 0” 
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front center position, or at the point when the filling is 
laid to its resting place. They should be set so that the cam 
follower is resting on the highest point of the vibrating cam 
when the lay is on front center. 


Brakes 


Forty years ago the Draper loom was equipped with a 
braking arrangement, but it was not very effective. Since 
that time, however, they have developed brakes for their 
looms which are effective, and they now have different type 
brakes suitable for every model and width loom which they 
build. A suitable and effective brake is a time-saver for the 
weaver, as they can be adjusted so as to stop the loom with 
the harness in level position, and the shuttle all the way 
up in the box, when a warp thread is broken and the loom 
stopped off by the warp stop motion. This saves the weaver 
the time of turning the crankshaft and positioning the har- 
ness, before drawing in the broken thread, and then putting 
the shuttle up in the shuttle box before starting the loom. 
This is one of many time-saving features on the present-day 
Draper loom, due to additional features and improved 
equipment, which we did not have 40 years ago. 

Many changes, for the better, have been made on the 
entire filling motion from the filling cam through the bat- 
tery since 1911. These changes have made this motion more 
positive in its actions and much more durable in perform- 
ance, 

High on the list of developments on the Draper loom 
since 1911 is the improved.crank and camshaft boxes, or 
bearings, and the ways and means provided for the mount- 
ing of them. These bearings are much more firmly secured 
to the loom sides and are not so easily affected by vibration; 
therefore they do not work out of alignment and bind the 
shafts, which of course creates many difficulties such as 
broken crankshafts, excessive friction which slows down the 
speed of the loom, worn out bearings, and hours of loom 
stoppage for repairs. 

Since 1911, many top harness motions have been devel- 
oped, but in my opinion the clock spring type top harness 


motion developed in recent years by the Draper Corp. has/ 


made all other top motions obsolete, with the exception, of 
course, of dobbies, head motions and jacquards. This top 
motion is enclosed, and is clean, and it is mounted on the 
left-hand arch end, and not directly over the warp yarn. It 
also eliminates the use of several parts which heretofore 
were mounted directly over the warp yarn. It requires less 
harness strapping to rig it for use. It is a trend in the right 
direction; it does the job better and cheaper. 

From year to year, since 1911); the shuttles, shuttle springs, 
shuttle eyes and the shuttle boxes have been improved. The 


A LOOM HISTORIAN WRITES A BOOK— 
William H. 


for Draper Corp. 


Chase, director of advertising 


at Hepedale, Mass... re- 
cently completed a new history of the firm, 
Five Generations Of Loom Builders. This 
wealth of information 


about Draper Corp. and its part in American 


volume carries a 
textile history. Your editors list it as “ree- 
ommended reading.”” A second part of Mr. 
Chase's bock deals with The Origin And 
Development Of The Arts Of Spinning and 
eaving. 


shuttles have been made better and much larger to accom- 
modate larger and longer packages of filling yarn, and this 
of course enables us to do the job better and cheaper. 

The spring type constructed crank arms on Draper looms 
is a development of recent years which contributes to the 
smooth and economical operation of the loom, especially 
on the higher speed looms, and good on any speed. They 
are strong enough to give completely smooth rotation to 
the lay, but flexible enough to absorb some of the sudden 
shock when the loom slams off, and relieve the strain on 
the frogs, loom sides, and many lay parts. They are also 
much more durable than the old type crank arms. Just 
another development which does the job better and cheaper. 


Larger Warp Beams 


Since 1911, the warp beam heads have been made larger, 
from time to time, to cut down on warp changes. This 
change has increased production, decreased the cost, and 
greatly reduced waste in three departments: slashing, tying- 
in and weaving. 

The easy type shipper motion has been developed and 
put in use on Draper looms since 1911. This motion is a 
great convenience for the weaver and loom fixer as it re- 
quires less physical effort to operate than the old types, and 
it also saves the weaver and fixer many steps as the loom 
can be started from either end of the loom and also from 
the back of the loom. It is another one of the developments 
which greatly reduces wasted effort on the part of the weaver 
and fixer. 

During the past 40 years many improved features have 
been added to the pick motion, such as better pick cam 
points, pick balls, pick shafts, pick arms, parallels, parallel 
shoes, parallel tongues, parallel plugs or blocks, and rocker 
shaft bearings. All these improvements have contributed to 
the smoother and more durable operation of the Draper 
loom, and they also lighten the work of the loom fixer to a 
considerable extent. 

Warp stop motions on the Draper loom have been im- 
proved from time to time during the past 40 years. In the 
mechanical line of stop motions, the sliding bar is generally 
conceded to be tops in simplicity, durability and perform- 
ance. We also now have the electric stop motion for Draper 
looms. Both of these stop motions are positive in their 
actions, and require very little attention on the part of the 
loom fixer. Also the drop wires on both of these stop mo- 
tions have more freedom of action, as they are not housed 
inside of a girt arrangement as some of the older types are 
which will fill up with lint accumulation and prevent the 
drop wire from dropping into position to stop the loom ofi 
when a warp thread is broken. This feature relieves the 
weaver of much work and constant watching. 

I consider the adjustable tie rod on the hand rail, or ree: 
cap, one of the best improvements on Draper looms. Thi 
tie rod removes a bad feature which has been a source 0 
much trouble down through the years. The hand rail } 
mounted on the swords and is secured in place by two bolts 
one on each end of the rail, and the natural tendency of th 
rail is to bow up in the middle, and when this happens th 
reed will become loose in the middle and be thrown out © 
line, and this interferes with the straight passage of th 
shuttle and a loom cannot run right unless the shuttle tract 
are straight. Very often, with a new hand rail and a new la’ 
the reed will be loose in the middle, and in this event ¥ 
must cut out the reed bed in the (Continued on Page 170! 
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STEHEDCO High Car- 
bon and Stainless Flat Steel 
Heddles with the finest finish 
and polish and especially de- 
signed warp eye, are obtain- 
able in all sizes and all types 
for every known warp yarn. 


Instrument Tests 
Tension Of Shuttle 


The tension of yarns as they leave 
the shuttle during weaving is of im- 
portance to every textile mill. Faulty 


shuttle tension means defects in the 


filling. To practically eliminate filling 
defects, a new shuttle tester has been 
brought out by the Sax! Instrument Co. 
of Harvard, Mass., well known for its 
work in Tensiometers and tension con- 
trols. The new test board gives a sim- 
ple means to measure and adjust the 
tension while the yarn leaves the shut- 
tle under an equivalent of performance 
condition. 

In operation, a shuttle with quill 
inside is put on the stand on the 


left side of the device. Yarn coming 


from it is threaded through the roller 
of the tension meter. Then it ts re- 
wound on the axle of a special electric 
motor which has its stand on the right 


side. When the current is switched on, 


the yarn is pulled out of the shuttle 
and through the tension meter at the 
right speed. 

If the filling tension is high, the ten- 


sion meter shows a high deflection, say, 


35 grams. If the tension is low, the 
meter gives a lower reading, say, ten 
grams. Moving the adjustment means 


‘in the shuttle, the quiller or weaver 


can then make such adjustments as will 


produce the best tension uniformity 
each shuttle. 


There are many factors which in- 
fluence tension in shuttles, some of 
which are listed below: pressure be- 
tween friction plates in shuttle; tension 
under which filling ts wound on quill; 
lubricants and dyes of yarn; hairiness 
of yarn; manner in which tension de- 
vices (furs, bristles, etc.) are used; 
count and construction of filling yarn; 


angle at which yarn leaves shuttle eye; 
type of filling quill (wood, synthetic, 


etc., and its finish); and, amount of 
filling left on quill. 

Common sense and the observance 
of the above mentioned facts tell the 
mill man what adjustments to make so 
as to produce uniform tension on all 
shuttles, as read in unmistakable figures 


on the shuttle tester. 


Shuttle tension is an important fac- 


tor particularly in the weaving of fine 
nylons, since their dye absorption, as 
-well as physical appearances change 
after the filling is laid into the cloth 
'with different tensions. From sensi- 
| tive synthetics to crepe yarns, differen- 
ces in appearance in the finished fabric 


called filling bars—can be practically 
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eliminated if the uniform and right 
tension between individual shuttles ts 
achieved. 

The Saxi shuttle tester is precise 
and simple and can be operated just 
by plugging into a light outlet. The 
Tensiometer mounted on the test board 
is removable, and can be used sepa- 
rately to check the tensions of any 
yarns whatsoever, be they in the warp- 
er, quiller, slasher or other yarn pre- 
paratory machines. 


Duplan Amilar Fabric 
Made Into Garments 

Within the next few weeks one of 
the large stores in New York will use 
a special promotion to feature women’s 
blouses made of the new fiber Amilar. 
This was originally known as Fiber V. 
It is one of the new textile fibers de- 
veloped since the war. The cloth for 


these blouses was developed and woven 
by the Duplan Corp. to take full ad- 
vantage of the natural qualities of the 
yarn. Ironing is unnecessary and the 
fabric is quick drying and has a soft 


texture. Duplan has been weaving the 
yarn experimentally for several years 
and has created a variety of new fab- 
rics of which the blouse fabric is one. 


Goodyear Sets Up 
Fellowship At T.R.1. 


A participating fellowship for study 
of the two-dimensional, stress-strain 
properties of airship and mechanical 
goods fabrics has been established at 
Textile Research Institute, Princeton, 
N. J., by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Dr. J. H. Dillon, director of re- 
search of the institute, said the expert- 
ments made possible by the fellowship 
will not be limited to conventional! 
types of fabrics but will extend to 
yarns made of various fibers. 

Initial phases of the research wil! 
be conducted by Dr. C. H. Reichardt 
who received a Ph.D degree in physica! 
chemistry from Princeton University 
in 1950, supervised directly by Dr 
Dillon. 

The participating fellowship plan o! 
the Textile Research Institute. permit 
the donor to suggest a field of funda 
mental research to be undertaken b 
the graduate student, supported by th 
fellowship. Donation is $5,000 p« 
year for a period of two years, A 
results of the research are publishabk 
The donor firm has the privilege © 
consultation with the participating Fe 
low and his thesis advisor. 
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(Continued from Page 166) lay or hand rail, near each 
end, to remedy this fault, and this is a very difficult job to 
do with hand tools. Another very bad feature about this 
assembly, without the tie rod, is that the fixer or warp man 
will drive the hand rail down too far on each end, trying 
to tighten it in the middle, and damage the reed near each 
end, sometimes beyond repair, and this will give the weaver 
plenty of trouble by causing excessive breakage of the warp 
threads and will also make reed marks in the cloth which 
is an objectionable imperfection. With the use of the tie 
rod, all the above bad features can be removed, easily and 
quickly, by tightening the nuts.on the ends of the rod; this 
will draw the hand rail down in the middle and secure it in 
that position. Without thinking, this tie rod would seem 
to be a negligible addition to the loom. It is small, and 
cheap, but will do a big job, well. 

In 1911 Draper looms were built with milled loom sides 
and cross girts with finished ends to insure a perfectly square 
and rigid frame. In some places dowel pins were used to 
make these fittings more secure. From time to time since 
1911 these frames have been greatly improved. On the 
present-day high-speed Draper looms the milled contacting 
areas of the frame parts have been enlarged and made more 
secure by the use of additional dowel pins and bolts. 

I have endeavored to cover in brief detail the most impor- 
tant improvements on the Draper loom, which I have seen, 
for the past four decades, from March, 1911, until March, 
1951. A complete coverage, in detail, of each and every 


If you really want to go back some years in weaving history, take a look 
at this hand-operated loom. Remarkably enough, this loom is busy 


today producing homespun fabrics. 
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improvement on the loom covering that length of time 
would be a sizable volume. 

Since 1911 most every part on the Draper loom has been 
changed in some way. Many have been replaced by re- 
designed and improved parts, many have been made more 
secure and durable, many new parts have been added, and 
this all adds up to one of the most intricately complicated 
machines in modern industry today. All these parts must 
work in harmonious co-ordination. I think I am correct 
when I say the loom builders had three primary thoughts in 
mind while developing this machine: produce more cloth, 
better cloth, cheaper. 

I think the loom builders, all the established loom build- 
ers in this country, have done their parts by giving the trade 
machines which will achieve the three above-mentioned 
objectives, provided these machines get the proper attention, 
maintenance, and lubrication after they are installed in the 
mill. 

I think all the loom accessories, such as shuttles, bobbins, 
pickers, loom strapping, harness, reeds, etc., have kept pace 
with the loom developments and improvements. These 
many accessories have contributed in a big way towards the 
three above-mentioned objectives, more and better cloth, 
cheaper. Of course the loom was the first essential thing to 
be developed and improved which has enabled us to realize 
the achievements arrived at in weaving over a period of the 
past 40 years, because without an efficient weaving machine 
other improvements would have been largely in vain. But 
there are many other factors other than the loom which 
have made it possible for the present-day weaver to attend 
50 to 60 looms with less effort expended than was the case 
on from 16 to 20 looms in 1911. In some mills, on light 
open pick fabrics, weavers are now attending more than 100 
looms, but the above figures represent average conditions 
throughout the industry. 

Shortly after 1911 some of the mills started using battery 
hands to replenish the filling in the bobbin-changing battery. 
Prior to that time the weaver did this work. Filling the 
battery is unskilled work, and of course weaving is skilled 
work. The use of battery hands has now become universal 
on Draper looms. This has enabled the weaver to attend 
more looms, and has reduced the cost of the weaving. 

Along about the same time warp men were put on to tie 
the warps on the looms. Prior to this change the loom fixers 
tied on the warps. The use of warp men énabled the fixers 
to look after more looms. Tying on the warps is unskilled 
work. Loom fixing is highly skilled work. This also reduced 
the weaving cost. 

Research is a magic word, in fact it is a must in modern 
industry. The Draper business was founded on an inven- 
tion. Constant research and planned invention, based on 
research, has been the nourisher and sustainer of this busi- 
ness and has enabled them to produce the modern high- 
speed, highly efficient operating machines offered to the 
trade today. It would be my guess, based on available infor- 
mation to me, that the Draper Corp. research department ts 

just about the oldest in American industry today. Yes, really 
and truly, modern research is a magic word. It is the back- 
bone and life blood of modern industry. Of course the 
buyer and the consumer foot the bills for this extensive 
work carried on in the many laboratories and experimenta! 
technical departments in our industries and schools through- 
out the country. But the buyers and consumers are the chief 
beneficiaries of this work. It has given the buyer and the 
ultimate consumer better products, cheaper, because they are 
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constantly searching for the answers, the real answers to 
our technical and mechanical problems. It is the place 
where a very large part of our know-how and know-whys 
are born. There were laboratories and experimental depart- 
ments in this country before 1911. But most of them have 
made their appearance since that date, and the ones that 
were in existence at that time have been greatly enlarged 
and extended to cover much larger scopes and many new 
fields of endeavor. 
Looking back to 1911 and comparing the looms of that 
time with the looms of today, some old-timers, like myself, 


are prone to believe that we have just about reached the 
zenith in mechanical and technical development. I do not 
believe that. I think each day, each week, each month, each 
year coristitute a new beginning in research and inventive 
genius which will carry on and continue to give us better 
things to do with and improved ways and means of doing 
them. 

Down through the years the loom builders have supplied 
a service to the mills which has contributed much towards 
the establishment and successful operation of their ma- 
chines. These service men are highly trained men and are 
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A simplified pattern chain control atta 
Carolina Vocational Textile School, Belmont. 
for a repeat and the pattern chain containing 19 bars. 
the motion of the rocker arm and a spare harness lever 
attachment the pattern chain evlinder can be made te oscillate, stop, start, 
sequence. Consequently, such fabrics as double cloth diapers with borders, 
ean be controlled with a very short chain. The simple attachment can be i 
and efficiency of the double index dobby being retained. 

The invention was conceived by Ivey C. Morris, 


close-up views of the attachment are shown below. 


‘hment is being demonstrated on a Model XD Draper loom in the 
Currently a wide double cloth with wide border is being woven, the 
As may be seen in the sketch at left above. 
through a simple ratchet. 


er move forward in normal intermittent motion in nearly any desired 
nstalled on any dobby head in a few minutes. with all of the features 


head of the school’s weaving and designing department, who is pictured at right above. Two 
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weaving department of the North 
pattern requiring 1,520 picks 
this control is accomplished by co-ordinating 
cam and lever attached to the side of the dobby head. With the 
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bunch twill stripes inserted in fancy plaids, handkerchief borders, etc., 
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backed and supported by the accumulated knowledge from 
the shops gathered over a long period of years of loom 
building and operation. These men are available on call 
from the mills, and will render very valuable service to any 
mill having unsolved loom or weaving problems. More and 
more mills are becoming aware of the real value of this 
service, and are using it more, but too many do not take 
this advantage and use it. 


High-speed Looms 


In the year 1930, the Draper Corp. introduced the first of 
its series of high-speed looms. This loom was designed and 
built to run about 20 per cent faster than looms prior to 
that date. The question as to whether these looms will 
operate efficiently at that rate of speed is, at this time, a 
controversial subject in the minds of many mill men. We 
very often hear the question asked: “Will the late model 
looms maintain this higher speed and produce efficiently 
over a long period of time?” The real answer to this ques- 
tion is quite an involved one, because it is dependent on 
so many things, mainly local and varying conditions existing 
at the various mills. I do not pretend to know all the an- 
swers to this question, but I do not hesitate to give my 
honest opinions arrived at from practical experience and 
close observation. Some mills are running the late model 
looms at higher speed and getting satisfactory results. Some 
mills are not getting satisfactory results with the higher- 
speed looms, and have reduced the speed. The fact that 
some mills are getting good results from the looms con- 
vinces me that the fault is not in the loom. So, where do 
we go from there? We must go to the mill to locate the 
troubles. It could be one or more of many things, such as a 
varying condition of the humidity in the weave room (no 
loom can be made to run satisfactory under this condition, 
regardless of speed), inefficient loom fixing, insufficient 
lubrication, bad filling, bad warps (this would cover many 
things, such as bad yarn, bad slashing, bad work from the 
tying and drawing-in department), dissatisfied weavers and 
loom fixers (the above mentioned things, and others, all 
add up to just that). The above mentioned things all come 


under supervision. So the fault would seem to be inefficient 
supervision on somebody's part. It is of course possible that 
the man, or men, on the job are not responsible for these 
bad conditions. They could have inherited it by coming on 
the job after it had been allowed to go down. In this event 
the only way out is to recondition the looms, put them back 
in top condition, train and check the loom fixers to see that 
they are kept in good shape, see that other things are kept 
up to par, and inaugurate a system of selecting the right 
men and training them to fix looms. 

Slashing machinery has been greatly improved and has kept 
pace with machine developments in other departments. 
(Forty years ago the general rule was, when a man reached 
an age where he was of little service in the other depart- 
ments he was put in the slashing department). That is not 
the case now. We have learned the real value of a properly 
finished and uniformly sized warp. The starch and sizing 
compound manufacturers have done a good job in making 
their products much better, and aiding the mills to apply 
these products in order to obtain the best results. Their 
service men are also on call from the mills. 

The many supply and machine parts manufacturers have 
contributed, in a very valuable way, to the progress made 
in the industry for the past 40 years. They have kept pace 
in improving their products and services. They have given 
us many feature devices which have enabled the industry as 
a whole to do a better job cheaper. 

Last, but not least, is the management and supervisory 
personnel, This present group in the textile industry, as a 
whole, are much more capable of doing the job than their 
predecessors were. They are more carefully selected and are 
much better trained. They started with a backlog of accum- 
ulated knowledge and know-how left them by the men who 
come before. They take a broader view of the entire situa- 
tion. They are much more interested in the general welfare 
of their employees, because they are fully aware of the fact 
that contented employees are essential to high efficiency 
operation of the plant, and they also realize that contented 
employees makes the jobs of all easier to run, and also the 
lives of all parties involved more pleasant and happier. 
Yes, they certainly have more on the ball, and I am confident 
that each successive generation will continue to make greater 
progress, and carry on. 


Weaving Capacity Southern 
Plants Enlarged Since 


OME time ago, the editors of TEXTILE BULLETIN re- 

ceived a request from one of the industry’s suppliers 
asking about the availability of figures which would show 
the number of additional looms which had been installed 
in Southern textile plants since 1945. 

There seemed no way of going about the survey except 
to take the 1945 edition of Clark's Director) of Southern 
Textile Mills and compare it state by state, town by town 
and plant by plant with the 1950 edition of Clark's Direc- 
tory. This resulted in the tabulation of figures which are 
printed on the facing page. Looms are broken down hori- 
zontally by fiber being woven, and vertically by states. 
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Totals are at the bottom of each column, with net change 
and percentage changes presented at the far right. 

During the five-year period from 1945 through 1950, 
according to this survey, 19,784 wide looms have been 
installed in Southern plants. This includes new looms and 
looms transferred from other sections of the country. In 
spite of the gain shown in the South, there actually are 
fewer looms now operating in the entire country than in 
1945. Thus, further evidence that the textile industry con- 
tinues to move South. 

Percentagewise, an increase of .056 in Southern loom 
installations (from 352,397 to 372,181) does not sound 
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All Types Spun Filament Rayon Woolen, Blended Miscell- Not Total Total Net Percent 
of Cotton Rayon Rayon [Unident- Worsted Yarn eneous Specified 1945 1950 Change Change 
Fabrics & Nylon & Nylon ified} & Vicara Fabrics *Fibergies, Plestic & Herd Fibers 
GAIN 2,855 
ALA. Loss 1,602 
32,822 34,075 +1,253 +.038 
GAIN 216 
ARK. Loss 
NET + 216 732 948 + 216 +295 
GAIN 3,789 600 " 560 244 150 225 
GA. LOSS 1,902 84 96 
NET +1,887 + 600 + 560 + 160 = 96 + 150 + 225 55,167 58,653 +3,486 +.063 
GAIN 
LA. Loss 281 
NET 281 2,281 2,000 - 281 
GAIN 343 
MISS. Loss 500 
NET 187 3,788 3,631 = 87 =.041 
GAIN 1,802 1,336 7,134 172 515 555 40 688 
N. C. Loss 3,055 116 37 755 437 
NET -1,253 +1,220 +7,097 + 172 + 515 = 200 + 40 251 79,945 87,787 +7,842 +.098 
GAIN 
OKLA. Loss 
1,045 1,045 000 
GAIN 7,609 94 1.746 582 192 71 206 
Ss. C. LOSS 3,765 395 56 566 126 
NET +3,844 = 301 +1,690 + 582 + 192 = 566 e F71 80 139,257 144,849 +5,592 +.040 
GAIN 36 
TENN. LOSS 90 97 
NET + 36 ~ 90 - 97 7,815 7,664 - 151 -.019 
GAIN 451 42 
TEX. Loss 448 
‘ 5,693 5,738 + 45 +.008 
GAIN 130 371 1,684 640 100 17 
VA. Loss 108 54 33 808 
NET + 22 + 371 +1,630 + 640 +  @ 791 23,852 25,791 +1,939 +.081 
TOTALS: +5570 + 1,800 +10,977 + 1,394 + 879 862 + 261 235 352,397 372,181 +19,784 +056 
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as impressive as saying that the South gained 19,784 looms 
during the five-year period. However, when considering 
the fact that the newer looms are somewhat faster and 
have much less down-time than older looms, it can be as- 
sumed that a considerably greater poundage is now being 
produced than five years ago. Some new looms run up to 
as much as 20 per cent faster with efficiency gains in addi- 
tion, depending upon the fabric and other conditions. This 
gain runs as much as ten per cent with the reduction in 
seconds amounting to as much as 50 per cent. The net 
result is a substantial increase in production on a per-loom 
basis. 

In a survey of this kind, the possibility of errors must 
always be kept in mind. When comparing 1945 loom ca- 


pacity to that of 1950 it was noticed that several mills 
still list the same number of looms when, as a matter of 
fact, there is verified knowledge that additional looms have 
been installed. Some plants make no real effort to show 
true figures, preferring not to report their active productive 
capacity for various reasons. However, such plants may be 
balanced off by other plants which report looms as active 
when in fact the machinery is idle. 

Another angle to consider is the fact that some losses 
and gains shown in the tabulations may be fallacious, due 
to the fact that the larger mill chains have transferred looms 
from one plant to another. This type of activity neither 
adds nor subtracts from the total loom capacity in the 
South, but when looms are moved from a plant in South 
Carolina to one in North Carolina it does reflect in the 
capacity of the states involved. 


Building From 1911 Now 


John C. Irvin of Charlotte, N. 
C., Southern manager for 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, can be credited with 
knowing a good deal about 
weaving from the C. & K. 
standpoint. He favored us by 
covering that subject and cit- 
ing the progress which has 
been made from 1911 to date. 


EN have been developing and improving looms and 

parts of looms since the invention of the power loom. 
During the 40 years from 1911 to 1951, much progress 
has been made. One of the greatest forward steps in loom 
design since the development of the power loom was the 
invention of the automatic loom. The advent of the auto- 
matic loom preceded the first edition of TEXTILE BULLETIN 


- 
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bebbin-changing loom with vacuum control. 
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by only a few years. Therefore, when TEXTILE BULLETIN 
first went to press, there were still many non-automatic 
looms in operation, particularly in the cotton mills in the 
South. 

Even in those days Crompton & Knowles advocated ver- 
satility and was prepared to build a loom for non-automatic, 
single-shuttle work so arranged that the drop box motion 
and other mechanisms could be easily applied later. 

In 1911 very little attention was given to the specifi- 
cations of looms. In fact, in many cases mill owners would 
purchase looms without consulting their manufacturing 
personnel. The main things a machinery manufacturer had 
to know were the width and whether a friction pulley 
drive or the old tight and loose pulley drive would be used. 

In contrast to years ago, loom specifications are now 
written by the best technical men in the mills. No point 
is overlooked, and every effort is made to make improve- 
ments to conform with the trends of the times. 

The warp stop motion was not generally, used in 
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it left is a non-automatic Crompton gingham loom, which was popular in Seuthern Mills in 1911. At right is a modern Crompton & Knowles S-6 
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1911 and, like the automatic loom, was adopted by only 
those with considerable foresight. 

The next step forward was the development of the indi- 
vidual motor drive during the first World War. From 
that time until 1928, with the exception of a few refine- 
ments, very little progress was made in loom construction. 
fiber called “rayon” entered the field in the 
1920s and it was soon found -that due to the physical 
characteristics of this yarn, the existent loom with loose- 


A new 


fitting bearings was unsuitable and a complete change in 
loom construction would be necessary. In 1928 Crompton 
& Knowles designed and presented to the trade the Cotton 
King loom, the first precision-built loom. This loom was 
quite an improvement over its predecessors, but it was 
soon found that additional improvements would have to 
be made in order to meet the rapid change in conditions. 
The rayon weaving industry continued to expand, and to 
meet conditions, Crompton & Knowles developed the auto- 
matic shuttle-changing S-3 loom. This was a very impor- 
tant development, because prior to this time it had been 
practically impossible to weave rayon or silk on multiple 
box automatic bobbin-changing looms. The design and 
construction of the automatic S-3 loom was such an advance 
in loom building that it gained recognition by rayon weav- 
ers throughout the world. 

Economic changes-were coming rapidly in the early 1930s 
and new developments were necessary, resulting in Cromp- 
ton & Knowles’ developing its C type and W type looms. 
These looms, like the S loom, are precision-built and 
through their adoption, higher speeds and greater work 
loads can be maintained. The close tolerances and rugged- 
ness of these looms caused them to gain widespread ac- 
knowledgement. They can be found on every continent 
of the globe. 

In the late 1930s, Crompton & Knowles developed a 
bobbin-changing automatic loom for the weaving of rayon. 
This loom included a vacuum filling control to prevent 
loose filling ends from being drawn into the fabric. The 
modern S-6 automatic bobbin changing loom with vacuum 
filling control, perfected in the 1940s, permits the weaving 
of rayon at higher speeds and with increased work loads. 

The fundamentals of the Kay and Arkwright inventions 
are still employed in weaving equipment, but the loom, 
through research and constant and untiring efforts of many 
men, has been improved greatly within the last 40 years. 


Fabric Uses In Automobile Interiors 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture recently released a prelim- 
inary summary report on fiber consumption in textiles used 
for passenger automobile interiors. 

For upholstery, the leading fiber used was wool which 
accounted for just over half of the upholstery fabrics. Rayon 
ranked next with a little less than one-fifth; cotton and 
nylon followed in that order. In sidewall material, wool 
again led, closely followed by cotton, with vinyl in low 
third place. 

With headlining, cotton was far and away the leading 
fiber, accounting for 96 per cent of the consumption. For 
seat padding, cotton again was a high leader, having a little 
more than 70 per cent of the consumption; foam rubber 
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ranked second with not quite one-fifth of the consumption 
of all materials used in this item. In foundation sheeting, 
cotton apparently had no competitors, for the entire con- 
sumption of sheeting was reported as made of cotton. 

For all five items, cotton accounted for more than three- 
fifths of the consumption of all fibers and materials re- 
ported. Foam rubber and wool came next, with 12 and ten 
per cent, respectively. Of the fibers and materials listed, 
the greatest quantity went into seat padding, with upholstery 
next. Sidewalls, headlining, and sheeting followed in that 
order. The estimated number of cars to which these figures 
apply was 6,648,238. 

The estimated number of 1950 convertible cars was 234,- 
121. For the four reported materials used in the tops of 
these cars, latex led in number of pounds accounting for 
more than half the total poundage. Cotton was the heavily 
used fiber; rayon and a very small quantity of nylon amount- 
ed to less than four per cent of the total consumption. 

Detailed objectives of the study were developed in con- 
sultation with officers of the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
the National Cotton Council, executives in the Ford Motor 
Co. and in General Motors Corp., and executives in several 
textile mills which produce fabrics for the automobile in- 
dustry including the American Woolen Co., Collins & Aik- 
man Corp., Sidney Blumenthal & Co., and Pacific Mills. 
Prof. C. B. Gordy of the College of Engineering, University 
of Michigan, assisted in the planning of the study. Tech- 
nical and marketing specialists in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and textile experts in the U. S. Department of 
Commerce participated in defining the objectives and served 
as advisors on the subject matter. 


A.A.T.T. Letter Ballot On Fiber Terminology 


The results of the vote by the American Association of 
Textile Technologists members concerning the letter ballot 
on fiber terminology submitted on Jan. 30, 1951, approved 
of limiting the generic term “rayon” to the man-made fibers 
of regenerated cellulose, and the specific term “acetate” 
to the man-made fibers of cellulose acetate. 


“They said they'd send an erector along to set it up. Where is he?” 
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Dyeing 


The 


outh Now Leading 


Finisher Of Textile Goods 


Forty years ago the American dyestuffs indus- 
try was in its infancy. There were but few 
finishers of yarns and fabrics in the South. 
Perhaps no other segment of the textile in- 
dustry has made such strides in this period. 


HEN one considers the magnitude of the American 
WW industry as it exists today, it seems 
to realize that this vital industry came into being less than 
iO years ago. The manufacture of coal tar colors tn the 
United States had been in existence since 1879. Prior to 
1915 it had never become a factor in supplying the Amer- 
ican market. The American manufacturer was confined 
almost entirely to the “assembling” into finished dyes of 
coal tar intermediates imported from Europe. In its en- 
tirety it represented less than one-tenth of the activity exist- 
ing in any one of the larger companies producing synthetic 
colors abroad. 

In commercial value, the dyes annually consumed in the 
period prior to World War I were insignificant when com. 
pared with the annual output of any one branch of the 
great textile industries. They were only a small fraction 
of the cost of finished commodities of leather, paper and 
many other materials on which they were used. In the 
production of printing inks, carbon papers, typewriter rib- 
bons, paints and varnishes, dyes played an important role. 
This became more evident than ever when the first World 
War suddenly cut off 90 per cent of the needed supply. 
Textile plants had to resort to natural coloring materials 
and old, discarded dyestuffs of all kinds were resurrected 
and put to use. 

The seven American assembling plants took immediate 
steps to enlarge their productive capacity through the pro- 
duction of the necessary intermediates. However, it was 
only natural that they should follow the line of least resist- 
ance and manufacture first those dyes for which the proc- 
esses were simplest and the materials most readily available. 
The inability of these plants to furnish more than a minute 
percentage of the dyes needed to keep plants running was 
quickly realized. Textile consumers pleaded for dyes of 
almost any description for which they were willing to pay 
fabulous prices. Rhodamine B Extra was practically worth 
its weight in gold. Hoarded stocks which originally sold 
for 75 cents per pound were turned over and over, passing 
through many hands and by the time the product actually 
reached the ultimate consumer the selling price was $125 
per pound. 

Cheap direct blacks which sold from 20 to 25 cents a 
pound were bought and used in ton quantities. Hundreds 
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of barrels containing 400 pounds each were re-sold to con- 
suming industries at $1.50 per pound. During this period, 
many inexperienced individuals went into dyestuff business 
as either agents or manufacturers. They envisaged golden 
opportunities in this field and quite a few of them actually 
did reap a harvest. However, those who attempted to es- 
tablish dyestuff manufacturing plants without the necessary 
technical background and experience, soon learned that it 
was a complicated business in which the pitfalls were many. 

About 1916, textile mills made sttong representations 
in Washington for action to relieve this distressing situation 
and this, too, crystalized the thought that America must 
create its own dyestuff industry. It must be made self- 
sufficient and be dependent upon itself alone. During 1917, 
81 establishments entered the dyestuff production field. The 
range of colors produced was limited and the total output 
amounted to 45,977,246 pounds. 

One might write at considerable length of other signifi- 
cant developments of the early years during which the 
industry struggled so valiantly. Had it not been for the 
public interest and support given to the American dyestuffs 
producers by Congress, the industry might not have sur- 
vived. The period from 1919 to the end of 1922 was a 
precarious one inasmuch as the foreign ~dye plants were 
rapidly rehabilitating themselves and all manner of politi- 
cal pressure was exerted through their emiSsariés ifi order 
again to open this market for their output. Fortunately 
the defense characteristics of the industry were recognized 
by the government and its protection was continued. With 
this support the industry felt free to forge ahead. From 
time to time, numerous other products were added to the 
range of existing dyes, new specialties were created such 
as dyes for the lake and printing ink trade, special colors 
for paper and for synthetic fibers. 

How these policies and ideals have borne fruit can read- 
ily be seen by the chaotic condition of the world today. 
Gradually this relatively small but vital industry has grown. 
American-made dyestuffs are produced in large quantities 
and are thoroughly dependable in every respect. They are 
equal to and even superior in some cases to their comparable 
foreign types. There are complete ranges of colors for 
dyeing cotton, silk, wool, rayon, acetate fibers, etc., and at 
prices that compare more than favorably with the high costs 
of initial production. 

Research was certainly responsible to a great degree in 
developing the dyestuffs industry in America. It was born 
of research and by research it has lived and pioneered. 
That is still true today, perhaps more so than ever. In 
this country when we first entered this field on a large 
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scale we were hampered by the fact that research was 
employed mainly in other fields, but we had chemists who 
were trained in the formal methods of scientific investiga- 
tion. Some of them became excellent plant supervisors and 
others of particular aptitude grew to be research workers 
of a very special type. The outcome has proved the worth 
of the American chemist. 

Thus it was that through the knowledge and experience 
gained in the development of dyestuffs and .intermediates., 
many other achievements of prime importance were brought 
about. Research has found uses for the many products 
resulting from commercial production. To assist the users 
of dyestuffs in applying them most effectively, a wide range 
of textile assistants has been developed. These include 
wetting and dispersing agents, penetrating and leveling 
agents, mercerizing assistants, detergents and many others, 
some of which are made from the same intermediates as 
the dyes with which they are used. 


Research Problems 


Research in the dyestuff industry covers, very broadly, 
three distinct problems. The creation and development of 
entirely new dyes, the improvement of the properties, physi- 
cal characteristics, etc., of existing products and the study 
of newer and more simplified application methods. Through 
research, many new and improved products are added to 
the range each year. In connection with the development 
of new colors, it is frequently necessary to manufacture 
new intermediates as well. And that readily explains why 
research is costly but vital. 

When synthetic dyes began to replace the natural dye- 
stuffs which had been in use for thousands of years, it 
was necessary for the manufacturer to show the dyer how 
to modify his methods in order to get results with these 
new materials. This necessity was the beginning of the 
service which the dyestuff manufacturer has continued to 
give. In no other instance does the manufacturer expend 
the same effort to insure that the consumer obtains the 


detailed information which will enable him to secure satis- 
factory results. 


Thirty-three years ago when a study was made of the 
embryonic American dyestuffs industry, a repoft: was made 
to the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. In part, it stated: “There is no insuper- 
able obstacle to the growth of this industry in the United 
States on a sound economic basis. The essential raw ma- 
terials are as available as in any other country. Coal tar, 
the basic material, can be supplied in practically unlimited 
quantities at a low cost. There is, however, an urgent 
need for chemists. This does not mean that in training 
and ability American chemists are inferior to. those of for 
eign countries, but merely that there are not enough of 
them to meet the situation and that very few are experi- 
enced in the particular branch of chemistry involved, In 
many branches of the chemical industry America has a 
position of unquestioned leadership acquired through the 
skill of American chemists. and engineers. Time must 
elapse, however, for sufficient training and experience to 
be acquired.” 

The passing of over three decades has conclusively proven 
how true that statement was. We have today one of the 
most outstanding groups of chemists, chemical engineers 
and scientists to be found anywhere. They have helped 
build a synthetic organic chemicals industry which is second 
to none and dependent only. upon the natural resources of 
the country and their own ability and initiative. The hori- 
zon is broad and opportunities are ever there for the better- 
ment of existing products and the development of new 
The chemical industry has taken a leading role in the 
American scheme of living. 


Finishing in the South 


For healthy growth, the textile dyeing and finishing in- 
dustry of the South had to have the right materials to 
maintain steady progress; this means men with promotional 
and executive ability, plus raw materials, labor and a desire 
to produce suitable merchandise for the trade. 

The war years of 1916 through 1920 saw a speculative 


The dry finishing room in the Rebbins Mills, Inc., plant at Clarksville, Va., which was constructed within the past few years. 


facility handles « variety of reyon, acetate and spun fabrics. 
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*Patented 


Selvage - Loop - Machine” 


For cutting open the loops along the selvage of the goods 
so that they may be readily removed by the Type CMR 
Shear. Employs two revolving cutter heads mounted just 
above and below the selvage. By means of a hand wheel 
both cutters are simultaneously moved in and out when the 
goods vary in width 


Automatic seam protection. 


Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


of 


CONNECTS THE TEXTILE SOUTH WITH 


~—“NORTHERN MARKETS THROUGH THE 


FOLLOWING 27 TERMINALS 


Georgia:—Atlanta, Rome. 


N. C.:—Asheville, Burlington, Charlotte, Durham, Fayette- 
ville, Gastonia, Greensboro, Hickory, High Point, 


Raleigh, Rockingham, Shelby, Winston-Salem. 
S. C.—Anderson, Greenville, Rock Hill, Spartanburg. 
Tenn.:—Bristol, Kingsport, Knoxville, Nashville. 
Va.:—Lynchburg, Martinsville, Richmond, Roanoke. 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Many industries are finding that Sulphur 
Dioxide can be effectively and economi- 
cally substituted for Sulphur. We would 
like to consult with you to determine if 
a satisfactory conversion can be made 
in your particular case. 


Listed below are a few of the industries 
that are using Sulphur Dioxide to solve 
many of their production problems 
today. 


Pulp Paper industry Leather Tanning 


Textile Industry Metal Refining 


Petroleum Industry 
Resins & Plastic 


Manufacturing 
Manufacturers of 


Artificial Silk 
Water Treatment 


Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning Preserving Fruits 


ased to have one of our 
it with you on your 
or call for further 


We would be ple 
representatives consu 
problems. Write, wire 


information. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


619 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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building of many dyestuff manufacturing plants throughout 
the East, Mid-West, and one large unit at Kingsport, Tenn. 
By 1925, there were approximately ten or more operating 
dyestuff makers in the United States, and the leaders were 
trying to develop a wide range of dyes that would com- 
pete with the then stiff foreign competition from Germany 
and Switzerland. The period of 1930-35 saw the build-up 
of the American dyestuff industry largely centered in Du 
Pont (merged with Newport, maker of an outstanding 
range of vats), General Dyestuft (backed by the ‘know-how’ 
of the German I. G. National Aniline, 
Calco, the Swiss group (Ciba, Sandoz and Geigy), and 
American Aniline. 


Farben cartel). 


Charlotte, N. C., gradually became the chief sales and 
distribution center for dyestufft supplies to this giant new 
Southern textile finishing industry. In the South, only 
a few specialized makers of dyestuffs have shown steady 
growth, these plants being located at Charlotte, Augusta, 
Ga., and Kingsport. 

The textile chemical industry followed along the lines 
of the dyestuff industry in locating distribution branches 
at various centers close by the major dyeing and finishing 
areas. 

The first woolen finishing plants were located in Tennes- 
see, Virginia, Georgia and western North Carolina. These 
plants finished blankets and coarser goods. 


During the 
past ten years quite a few high-quality woolen and worsted 
plants have been started in the South; these operate both 


a 


Burlington Mills Ce. has launched 


Co. of Greenville. S&S. C.. and Birmingham, Ala. The warehouse 


permits expanded productien. 
limestone to match the exterior of the existing building. 


This totally enclosed, air conditioned finishing plant is one of the most modern rayon finishing units in the entire country. It 
All eperations are on one floor in continucus process circuit. 


purification system, power plant and waste disposal system. 


a Major expansion pregram tor its mew 


is One-story 
block backing, brick face, concrete roof slabs and tar and gravel roof finish. 


from the raw stock dyeing and piece dyeing and finishing 


angles. There is a definite trend toward greater num- 


bers of woolen and worsted finishing plants being located 
throughout the South as the finished goods reaching the 
consumer have merited approval. 

The first cotton finishing plants were at Graniteville. 
S. C., Greenville, S. C., Lanett, Ala., and Spray, N. C. 
They proved to the trade that quality finished goods could 
be run in Southern plants. During the 1915-1950 period 
a large number of piece goods processing plants were 
started in the South, doing printing as well as dyeing. 
bleaching and finishing. Some of these plants now are 
among the foremost in the entire Pacific at Lyman, 
Rock Hill, Clearwater, Springs 


Taylors, S. C., Fairtorest. Delta. 


country 
at Lancaster, Southern at 
and many others. 

These plants now finish the finest quality broadcloths 
the trade. They are 
equipped with the latest bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
finishing machinery, a far cry from the older plants of 


and other constructions offered to 


the earlier period. Piece goods finishing is carried out on 
the most modern continuous equipment that can process 
hundreds of thousands of yards of fast dyed colors as 
compared to the older intermittent ageing methods. The 
same is true of the printing plants, where once the opera- 
tors were proud to print one or two colors and today 
turn out the finest multi-color jobs at speeds that would 
make early printers blink their eyes with amazement. 
The modern Southern finishing plant utilizes all of the 
latest types of dyestuffs, textile chemicals and resins, which 
permit them to dye, print and finish goods possessing im 
proved wash and light fastness required; they can offer 


finishing plant at Altavista, Va The prejeet includes 125.000 


square 
feet of warehouse space plus a 15.000 square-foot addition to the warchouse. General centract for this entire preject is held by Daniel Construction 


structure. with conercte floors. 


The aly chouse 


with cinder 
being used and 


load-bearing brick walls. 
addition duplicates the facilities no 


It ix air conditioned. finished in glazed tile, with structural steel frame and red brick exterior. trimmed with white 


has its own water 
Tile interior throughout 


the finishing plant and day-bright lighting make their contribution to efficient, top quality preduction. This addition, reported to cost in excess of 
$750,000, is an addition te a plant that reportedly cost three million dollars. The original structure was completed late in 1949 by Daniel. 
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Whether for fashion or 
industry, your yarns or 
fabrics will win greater 
favor, give greater service 
.. and cost you less when 
they're processed with 


Laurel soaps, oils, finishes. 


Scientifically developed, lab- 

oratory-and mill- tested, Laurel 

wet processing agents are pure, 
uniform, dependable. Processors find 

Laurel products yield smoother, 

more efficient production, 

better dyeing, bleaching, 

finishing. Write or call « 

the Laurel Techni- 

Laure! Woo! Oils 

Laure! Emulsions 

Laurel Nynit C 


Laurel Hosiery 
Finishes 


cians for recom- 


mendations. 


| 


WAREHOUSES: 
Paterson, A. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, C. 


SOLVAY 


. 


‘ Chemicals for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA.ASH 
SODIUM NITRITE 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
NYTRON 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Soda Ash + Caustic Soda - Caustic Potash -« Chidrine 
Potassium Carbonate Nytron Sodium Bicarbonate 
Valelum Chioride + Specialty Cleansers « Methanol 
\mmonium Chioride Ammonium Bicarbonate 
‘Sodium Nitrite Formaldehyde Monochlorobenzene 


Para-dichlorobenzene Ortho-dichlorobenzene 
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A Cnocks Fashion by Ritmor Sportswear 


Sportdenim and Gaucho Prints for 

family fashions . . . Decorator Denim 

for home furnishings . . . 

utility denims and cottons for workclothes . . . 
sheets and pillow cases— Erwin 

makes them all. 

Leading merchandisers look to 

Erwin for advanced styling . . . for finishes 
that add new characteristics . . . 

for attributes that assure outstanding 
performance. And for a 


standard of quality that remains constant. 


MILLS 


Selling Agents: Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


= ERWIN = 
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water repellency and flame and rot resistance in their fin- 
ished goods that are the envy of the trade. 

Technical advancement has come to these piece goods 
finishing plants partially as the result of employing gradu 
ates of Southern textile schools who have worked through 
these plants and carry their training into application. 

Cotton was dyed in the raw stock form, spun and woven 
into colored goods, or dyed in warps then woven until 
1925 or later. Then there was a changeover to cotton yarns 
on the enclosed beam and package dyeing machinery, as 
this cut down waste and dyeing costs. 

There are now large yarn package dyeing plants located 
throughout the South, working on job dyeing and doing 
all of the color work for weaving and spinning plants. 
Raw stock dyeing has been generally replaced except on 
novelty goods and a few towel plants which do not use 
package dyed yarns. Raw stock dyeing is being carried 
out on rayon staple and wool stock to a limited degree for 
the new range of suiting, dress and shirting fabrics that 
are manufactured there, processed and finished. 


Synthetics Come to the Forefront 


The introduction of viscose and acetate rayon to the 
Southern weaving plants in the ‘20s was quickly followed 
during the '30s by rayon dyeing and finishing plants. These 
early plants were operated by personnel from the New 
Jersey area; today the South has the most modern dyeing 
and finishing plants in the country, largely manned by 
Southern technical supervisors. 

The initial dyeing and finishing plants in the Philadelphia 
and Patterson-Passaic, N. J., areas running rayon and ace- 
tate fabrics processed the fabrics with the idea that they 
were like silk. In these areas, silk has been processed for 


Rice-Barton printing machines in one of the South's modern textile 
finishing plants. 
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generations and for this reason the “silk processing” tech- 
nique was used by the personnel in starting up processing 
of synthetics. In many ways these ‘‘silk dyeing’ operating 
ideas have clung to the processing of synthetics, but they 
are being replaced in the Southern plants with ideas closer 
akin to the rapid processing of cotton piece goods when- 
ever the synthetic fabrics permit such rapid handling with- 
out impairment of finished quality. 

Some plants have tried operating the rapid “cotton dye- 
ing’ operation on spun acetate and viscose goods due to 
the necessity of dyeing vats for improved wash fastness. 
A majority of plants dye their synthetic spun and filament 
fabrics in dyebecks or jigs, then dry them under relaxed 
condition and finish with the necessary agents for stabili- 
zation and crush resistance. This gives these plants finished 
fabrics approaching the quality wanted by the trade. 

The large printing plants in the South are now printing 
the finest quality synthetics with fast to washing and light 
colors. These are the same plants which only a few years 
back were handling only cottons. 

The dyeing and printing of synthetics is no longer re- 
stricted to acetate and viscose due to nylon and other new 
fibers which have entered the textile field. These dyeing 
plants must be able to dye, process and finish blends con- 
sisting of wool, acetate, viscose and nylon; for when the 
trade demands these blends they must be finished as well 
as woven. 

This is a far cry from the dyeing of cotton warps with 
indigo and the finishing of chambrays and denims of many 
years ago. Yes, the Southern dyeing and finishing industry 
has made great advances during the past 40 years. 

During the past 15 years there has been a continual 
increase in the number of tricot plants in the Southern 
states. Plants which finish these goods require highly- 
specialized equipment and trained personnel. The goods 
are usually prepared and dyed in becks, then dryed on 
wide frames. Special techniques are required in drying 
and finishing. Tricot fabrics will probably be heard from 
more and more in the future as their particular qualities 
are evaluated by the consumer. 


Mercerization Study Offered By Dexter 


An important study on mercerization is again being of- 
fered by Dexter Chemical Corp., New York, to mercerizers. 
This study, “A Test For Mercerization in the Presence 
of Dyes,” is particularly recommended to technicians con- 
cerned with meeting military specifications for fully mercer- 
ized cotton fabrics, and it describes the well known Barium 
Hydroxide Absorption Method for measuring the degree 
of mercerization in cotton fabrics. Because of the relation- 
ship between mercerization and the tensile strength and 
wearability of cotton fabrics and because the military arm 
is constantly asking for better processing in the fabrics it 
buys, the seven-page report is as timely now is it was 
when first issued during World War II. A copy may be 
obtained by writing Dexter Chemical Corp., Box 1, Blvd. 
Station, N. Y. 59. 


Army Laboratory Site Is Selected 


The Army announced March 8 that a site at Natick, 
Mass., 15 miles from Boston, has been chosen for the 
Army Quartermaster Corps $11,000,000 research laboratory. 
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RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 
lor every 


SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Established 1838 

High Speed Overedging, 

Overseaming and Hem- 

ming Machines for Use 


eon Kuitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Preduc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


CONGRATULATIONS AND BEST WISHES 
to 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
and 
DAVID CLARK 


Upon Their Completion of 40 Years 
of Service to the Textile Industry 


THE JEFFERSON MILLS, INC. 


JEFFERSON, GEORGIA 


“Nothing Succeeds like Success!” 


Your Package — 


For a special “IN” with your customer examine your package 


Box VE Ine. 


Plants 
Throvghou! 
the South Charlotte, North Carolina 


| PATENTS PENDING 
COMBINES the advantages of 3 types of oven-heating: — 
(1) yen RADIATION (2) CONVECTED HEAT 
(3) HEATED AIR—with added turbulence 


WARBOMATIC 
“UNA-RAY” OVEN 


Greatly increased efficiency! For example: 40 linear feet of 
“Una-Ray” Oven equal the productive capacity of 70 feet of 
a conventional oven-type. Saves thousands of dollars in 
equipment cost and operational economies. No burning, 
scorching, spotting or marking of goods. No crocking. No 
“gas fading” or color migration. Uniform colar is insured. 

A general-purpose oven (of any capacity needed) that 
provides accurately-controlled working temperatures up to 
550°F. For drying; drying and curing in one operation; resin 
fusing; Nylon setting, etc. Write for Bulletin BT- 3. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION © Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red 


24-81 47th Street Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
Southern Branch: Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
New England Representative: H. E. Linderson, 35 Westminster St., Providence, RB. |. 
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GASTONIA 


DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC MILL SUPPLY CO. 
' : FLUORESCENT STARTERS Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 


Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


SKILL 
GUARANTEED — ue a 
FOR ONE YEAR! | 
This is a glow switch condenseriess pre- = 


we 
thermal relay circult breaker. The relay = 


_completely eliminate 
mnoying blinking 

and flickering of dea 

fiyorescent lamps! 


CRAFTSMANS 


cision starter equipped with automatic 


t ticall the f th * 
automatically removes the lamp from the ; } 

circuit electrically when the lamp becomes SP-15-20 For use with 15 : . 
deactivated and automatically resets upon or 20 watt lamps. 


interruption of the lamp circuit. SP-30-40 For use with 30 


SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective | or 40 wott lamps. 
lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. 


No buttons to push — no replacement of SP-85-100 For use with Bulletins on 
100 wott lomps. 


starter. 
REDUCES COST Magno-Tronic starters CARDS, 
provide exact timing of electrode heating, + oe 
preventing excessive loss of emission mater- 2298236 2239244 DRAWING FRAMES, 
ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. 2159837 2333694 
4 2339307 2341520 PERALTAS, 
VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2334935 1849552 : = 
over an extended voltage and temperature ; FOLDERS, etc. | 
range with absolute dependability. Other Patents Pending | 


6ST ATIC 


APPUCATIONS SAFELY INSTANTLY 


INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS CORP. 
. 80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


STEVENS PAINTS 


Special Inside Mill Paint 


by the new 


LOW PRICED 


KEARNY 
Midget 


‘Interior and Exterior Village Paints 


Telephones 800-801 
. P. O. Box 511 
GREER. SOUTH CAROLINA 


PSYCHRO- NGER 


4 
METER 
Especially designed for practical spot check- LAST 
me of moisture in all phases of the textile LET US " TRADE MARK Pat OF BOI a E R 
Inaustry 

FURNACES 


Suitable for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Rayon, SHOW YOU 
“Boiler turnoces lined with CARECO 


Mixtures and other Textiles, or raw mate- 
rials, yarns and fabrics. H W 
Accurate within a tolerance of one-half of last two to four times longer then 
one per cent. 

I those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, C. 


Ask for Free Demonstration 


MEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Keorny, N. J. — Greenville, S$. 
Authorized agents all over the world 
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The Southern Mill's Master Mechanic 


James T. Meador is an engineering represen- 
tative for Southern Electric Service Co. at 
Charlotte, N. C., and each month contributes 
to this magazine an article dealing with mill 
electrification. This month he gives us a 40- 
year review. 


EXTILE BULLETIN, with its March 5, 1936, issue, cele- 

brated the 25th anniversary of its service to the textile 
industry as a whole, with special emphasis upon features 
of direct interest to the various departments of the mills. 
At that time an article was presented in the Master Mechan- 
ics’ Section entitled ‘Looking Backward"’ by John W. Fox 
of the Duke Power Co., who was for years the eminent 
champion of electrical modernization and central station 
utility service to textile manufacturing plants. In_ this, 
Mr. Fox set forth some common knowledge facts of that 
time which have since become well nigh of historical sig- 
nificance, and for the benefit of those future generations 
of textile engineers and mechanics who are to follow in 
our paths, some excerpts of that issue are being given as 
follows: 

“Improvements in power generating equipment have 
resulted largely from the pioneering of large central power 
company stations. Efficiencies are available to the textile 
plants of today that could not have been attained 25 years 
ago. 

“The old fire tube boilers have given way to the more 
modern water tube boilers designed for the best operating 
pressure, temperature and efhciency. Water cooled fur- 
naces have passed the experimental stage and are available 
where economically justified. Hand firing has given place 
to stoker and pulverized fuel firing: The dependable Cor- 
liss engine has been replaced by the modern steam turbine, 
designed for almost any condition, from straight condensing 
operation to multiple extraction, and condensing operations 
to meet the necessity of process steam requirements. How. 
ever, this equipment can be economically utilized only by 
skilled operation, carefully planned inspections end main- 
tenance. Higher pressures with their steam economies 
demand higher investment costs for such equipment, with 
its need for better materials and precision manufacture, 
higher cost of replacement parts, scientific water analysis 
and treatment, and constant analysis of coal and ash. 

‘In 1904 when the Southern Power Co. first began serv- 
ice to the textile industry, the usual practice was the instal. 
lation of very large metors placed on the floors of the 
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respective rooms or in the “belt-ways.”’ This system of 
drive had none of the advantages of flexibility and eco- 
nomic operation. A few years later this type of drive was 
modified by the installation of smaller motors on the ceil- 
ing, in an attempt to group certain machinery which tended 
toward a more flexible departmental operation. Twenty- 
two hundred volts was the common voltage in use, prt- 
marily the result of large motor sizes. 

“By 1910 the application of four-frame drive had made 
its appearance, largely due to the engineering influence 
of Stuart W. Cramer. He had equipped the May Mill 
spinning room: by 1908 and used 550 volts as the distribu- 
tion system in his mill. As early as 1906 individual drive 
of spinning frames of 550 volts had been used directly 
connected to the cylinder, and I think it was in 1911 that 
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J. H. Dantap, Lewer Plant power foreman for Pelzer (5S. C.) Mills, looks 
ever one of three generaters installed there in 1895. The second such 
hydre-electric plant for sending clectric current a long distance to be 
built in America, it is still in daily use. Capt. Ellison Smyth, whe then 
ewned Pelzer Mills, ordered the power plant built four miles down the 
river in order to have sufficient electric power for the mill, Mr. Dunlap 
has been checking the generators for the past 49 years. 
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the Dunean Mills of Greenville, S. C., made an extensive 
application of individual drive of spinning frames. from 
motors through gears to the cylinder shaft. I am not over- 
looking the earlier installations of 1893 and 1894 at the 
Pelzer Mills and Mills, but in 1911 the 
four-frame drive and the. individual drive in textile mills 
were on the eve of being standardized. The 
variable speed motors for spinning frames has also been 
discussed before the Southern Textile Association in 1908, 
the year of its inauguration.” 


the Columbia 


Pelzerites Laughed in 1895 


Another story of historical interest was recently reported 
in the Feb. 7, 1951, issue of the Greenville, S. C., Piedmont 
newspaper featuring the 56-year old hydro-electric generat- 
ing power plant built on the Saluda River at Pelzer, S. C. 
(also mentioned above by Mr. Fox). For the benefit of 
those of you who have not had the opportunity of reading 
this article, we are presenting it below: 

“The people of Pelzer had never heard of such a thing. 
Capt. Ellison Smyth, who owned Pelzer Mills, had or- 
dered the construction of a hydro-electric plant four miles 
down the river. And power was going to be sent up all 
that distance on wires to run the machinery. 

“It would never work, they said. When the first wires 
were strung up they made a big joke of holding their 
water buckets underneath to ‘catch a kilowatt.’ 

“Back in 1895 nobody dreamed of electric lights and 
waffle irons. Captain Smyth was probably a little wary of 
the project himself, considering that the only other such 
hydro-electric system in American had been installed at 
the Pacific Mills in Columbia only two years before. 
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“He had built his mill right on the banks of the Saluda 
and it was being run by channeling water through two 
water wheel turbines underneath. For extra power there 
was a steam plant. 

“But he went ahead with the construction. A new dam 
of rock masonry was built and three 750-kilowatt genera- 
tors were installed in the power house. When everything 
was ‘hitched up’ the switch was pulled and Pelzer Mills 
became the second in the world to be operated by long 
distance electric lines. 

“The same generators installed in the lower plant in 
1895 are still making much of the power for Pelzer Mills 
and homes today. 

“But the homes will ‘go off’ the local lines and onto 
new Duke Power Co. cables next month. The power from 
the lower plant and upper plant (built in 1920) will be 
used exclusively for the mills. 

“Maynard Simpson, Pelzer Mills mechanical superintend- 
ent, says that in so far as is known, the lower plant gen- 
erators and those in a plant in Italy are the only ones in 
the world that put out 3,300 volts. Modern plants produce 
either 2.300 or 6,900. 

“Not only the generators, but the entire lower plant 1s 
still intact and in use. The first replacement of major 
equipment will take place this July when the steel nets 
that screen the water going into the turbines are replaced. 
To do this it will be necessary to open the flood gates and 
drain the reservoir. 

“When the work is finished and the water stored up 
again, the generators will keep on spinning. The plant 
engineer says: “They will probably still be going long 
after you and I are gone. ” 

All of this goes to emphasize the growing pains that 
have attended the advance of progress in the textile indus- 
try up to the period of the mid-thirties, which, it seems 


Outdoor unit substation at an Alabama mill assures dependable electric power distribution. This is a scene from the General Electric Co. More Power 
to America movie, “Textiles Unlimited.” 
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‘ 
We have specialized in the design, fabrication and erec- Industrial Supplies 


tion of elevated tanks, and vessels for the storage of 

textile liquids, for four generations. Our long experience 

may be of help to you. Write for latest Cole catalog— | Member 

“Tank Tath” National Association of Electrical Distributors 


NEWNAN, GA. Established 1854 


605 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


TOWERS CYLINDERS VESSELS 


FIBRE 
TEXTILE TRUCKS 


ARE TOUGHER, EASIER TO HANDLE 


Made of finest vulcanized fibre available—3/32” or '%” thickness. 


Sturdy, all-steel welded frame. Available in three styles. 


J. C. Paddock Company has specialized in the manufacture of textile 
trucks for 12 years and knows the industry’s requirements. 


In addition to our Vulcanized Fibre Trucks, we also manufacture Alumi- 
num, Stainless Steel, and Galvanized Metal Trucks, Quill Cans, Filling 
Boxes and other materials handling equipment. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


J. ©C. PADDOCK COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 
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has only served as a spring-board for the solidly effective 
and progressive developments that have taken place since 
then, and which have placed American industrial accom- 
plishments abead of those of every other nation in the 
world. 

Now, to bring us briefly up to date in developments 
and accomplishments that have taken place since 1936 and 
up to now in the engineering and maintenance departments. 

The battle between the various types of mechanical trans- 
missions from motors to driven machines has more or less 
subsided into a matter of the proper application tor each 
type, with the multiple V-belt drive taking its rightful 
place as a motor drive exc ept in some notable and nec essary 
examples, such as abnormal speed conditions, center dis- 
tances, etc. In this connection, there have been developed 
some very practical and efhcient variable-pitch V-belt drives 
which readily permit a wide range of driven speed adyust- 
ments with no other tools than a spanner wrench, a pair 
of pliers and about three to five minutes’ time for any set- 
ting from maximum to minimum, with any standard, single 
speed motor on a sliding base, being almost universally 
applied on individual spinning frame drives. 


Starting Equipment 


The flexibility of electric control of motors and equip- 
ment has opened up long desired possibilities of starting 
equipment with various peculiar characteristics ideally suited 
to the many ‘problem-children” of the textile industry, 
such as starting and running cards with individual driving 
motors. This requires a starter that will keep the motor 
in operation during the long starting period, and which 
will provide overload protection during the running period. 
Another example of this development has taken advantage 
of this flexibility to produce a ‘‘slow-starter’”’ for slubbers 
and roving frames and other machines requiring an easy 


starting. This flexibility coupled with the application of 


While the lighting of textile mills 40 years ago employed a large number of bare lamps, this picture is typical of some progress in the contre! of light. 


electronics has done much to revolutionize textile finishing 
in all fields of the industry, as well as to control and speed 
up production in many other branches also, particularly; 
with range drives on various types otf machines requiring 
the combined control of several motors all 


and unified 


together with any amount of individual “hair-line” adyust- 
ment on any one motor. Some of these applications have 
been made on several different types of slashers as well 
as on countless jobs in finishing plants such as mercerizing 
ranges, sanforizing ranges, tenter ranges, etc. 

To keep pace with these and many other developments 
fact 


that the mechanical engineering features have been equally 


in the electrical fields, one must bear in mind the 
as well advanced in the many efforts to meet the ever- 
increasing requirements of the textile industry. 

To get a glimpse of the over-all picture, we must not 
confine our sights and thoughts to equipment and its appli- 
cation alone, but, instead, we must lift up our eyes and 
take in the many other facts directly affecting our industry 
in many ways. 

For example, consider the fact of our vastly increased 
use Of electric power in the past few years, which with 
the co-operation of electrical equipment manufacturers and 
the insurance carriers has made notable progress in im- 
proving the quality of machinery and equipment. These 
improvements which are believed to eliminate a great 
many small mill and machinery fires and accidents, will 
give a direct ‘pay off” in the matter of better goods, higher 
quality, and more production. 

Another example of this development is that of improved 
equipment for handling and containing electric power in 
order that it might be used with perfect safety throughout 
any type of mill. Still another is the very great improve- 
ment and standardization of wiring methods in accordance 
with the National National Electric 
Code in a trend to eliminate the “prejudiced” fire hazard 
in the wiring. 


Fire Codes and the 


Lighting has come in for a lion’s share of development 
and attention, and, by virtue of close calculation and cor- 


Note the cone shades located at various heights over the equipment, and the prevalence of drop cords. 
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GEARS 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 


ERGUSON 
EAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Mills. 


Charlotte Greensboro © Spartanburg 


New switchboard built by Southern Electric Service 
Co. for installation at Bladenboro (N. CC.) Cotton 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Greenville 


VOGEL OFFERS 


AN OUTFIT TO MEET 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS — 


Vogel Closets and Hydrants are the original Closets 
and Hydrants of their type, and over a million 
have been sold through recognized wholesalers of 


plumbing supplies. 


VOGEL No. 4 
FROST-PROOF CLOSET 


The No. 4 Frost-Proof is ideally 
suited to Mills and Mill Villages and 
when properly installed will oper- 
ate efficiently even in the coldest 
weather. Its rugged construction and 
few moving parts assure long 
dependable service. A great con- 
venience when installed in the yard 
or on a rear porch of a residence. 


VOGEL No. 10 


SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS 


For Factories, Schools, Institutions, 
Farms and Comfort Stations. These 
durable syphon-action closets are 
simple in construction with few mov- 
ing parts and no mechanism in the 
tank to get out of order. They 
represent the ultimate. in econ- 
omy... both in water consumption 
and upkeep. 
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JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


VOGEL No. 14 


SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


(Not Frost-Proof) 


The No. 14 is designed for Mills, 
Factories and Industrial Plants which 
do not require complete frost-proof 
protection. The No. 14 has o vitre- 
ous china bowl and is made of the 
same long-wearing moterials for 
which all Vogel Products are noted. 


(For installation where trap is set in floor) 


Custom Cut 
*: 
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rect application has made great strides in improving pro- 
duction and maintenance. 

Shop machinery and machine production tools of all 
types have become the rule rather than the exception in 
the shops of practically all types and sizes of mills, result- 
ing in reduced costs of maintenance and repair. 

All of these are only a “drop-in-the-bucket’’ compared 
to the detailed list that you might get up if you picked 
out item-by-item the improvements and developments that 
have been accomplished. Yet, many of them have been 
developed so that you could spend more of your time on 


wider diversification of your job with the ultimate aim 
of giving you more production with higher quality. 

There has been developed and put into general use by 
the various utility companies of the country a system of 
power transmission known as the "Wye" system, which 
is a three-phase, four-wire, grounded neutral system with 
a voltage between the neutral and either one of the un- 
grounded phase or “hot’’ wires of 2,400 volts, and with 
the voltage between the “hot” or phase wires of 4,160 
volts (1.73 x 2,400 volts — 4,160 volts). This has recently 
become the arrangement used by so many mills where it is 
necessary to transmit power for any distance, as a manner of 
increasing the carrying capactiy of some already overloaded 
lines. 


Handling Textiles Since 1911 


S. R. Brookshire of Engineer- 
ing Sales Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
is recognized as the authority 
on textile materials handling 
in the South. His field is one 
of the newer developments in 
our industry which becomes 
more and more important as 
the years pass. In the accompanying article 
he cites the effects of materials handling in 
textiles. 


ATERIALS handling in the textile industry in 1911, 

when the first issue of the TEXTILE BULLETIN made 
its appearance, might readily and aptly be compared to 
the “horse and buggy” days. The full impact of the mech- 
anization on the highways, on the farms, and in industrial 
plants generally was still a long way off. 

In 1911 cotton was produced largely with manual labor, 
augmented with mule power. The soil was prepared by 
hand plowing, planted with walking planters, hoed by 
hand, cultivated with single side walking cultivators and 
the crop gathered by hand picking. (I should know because 
I was born and reared on a farm!). After being hand 
weighed the cotton was loaded in bulk into wagons and 
was driven to the gin often over muddy rural roads. Such 
was the tempo of those days! 

A few Model “'T” Fords and other equally antiquated 
cars had made their appearance, but their widespread accept- 
ance and general use for practical transportation was to 
come later with engineered development within the auto- 
mobile industry itself and the correlated development and 
improvement of highway systems. This is a highly romantic 
story of its own, on which we shall not dwell, but only 
mention in passing in order to show more clearly the emer- 
gence of society from the tranquil “horse and buggy’’ days 
into a complex era of industry and transportation, in a 
period of less than a lifetime. 

Back in those “horse and buggy” days of 1911, the 
materials handling equipment in textile plants consisted of 
two-wheel hand trucks for handling baled cotton and case 
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goods, dollies for handling beams, and box trucks on casters 
for handling full and empty quills. Almost all of thes¢ 
were made of wood in the mill shops, using cast iron run- 
ning gear without bearings. Some of these crude trucks 
may still be found in some plants, and of course there still 
are, and probably always will be, applications for the im- 
proved variety of hand and floor trucks tn textile manufac- 
turing plants. 

Another type of materials handling in use 40 years ago 
in the textile industry was to be found in slasher rooms 
and dye houses. That was I-beams bolted to the ceiling 
from which were suspended hand chain hoists or block 
and tackle, adapted strictly as an expediency to do a job 
that could not be done manually. From this crude system 
has been developed the carefully engineered overhead 
tramrail systems, with electrified cranes, transfer bridges, 
switches, hoists, lift sections, and even automatic dispatch 
systems. 

In those “good old days” prior to World War I, labor 
was plentiful and cheap and textile production machinery 
was relatively simple and ran at very low speeds compared 
with the complicated high-speed machines of today. There 
simply wasn’t the need, the interest in, nor the justification 
for highly-mechanized mechanical handling equipment tha: 
there is today. 

In the early days, and until recently, textile manufactur- 
ers were much more interested in increasing the output of 
yarn and cloth than they were in seeking labor-saving equip- 
ment. As a consequence, in my Opinion, the adoption ot 
mechanized materials handling in the textile industry has 
not kept pace with improved production machinery. 

The rising costs of labor (caused by two world wars), 
the employment of time studies, the constant improvement 
of materials handling equipment (an analogous story con- 
current with the improvement of automobiles and highway 
systems), and the necessity of gearing materials handling 
Operations to the increased flow of materials through high- 
speed machines, are all factors in the adoption of modern 
methods of materials handling. Also not to be overlooked 
as an important factor is the work of safety engineering, 
which constantly seeks to reduce disabling accidents so 
frequently encountered in the manual handling of materials. 

Modern methods of materials handling, now recognized 
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as a technology, seek to substitute horsepower for man 
power, for the sake of both economy and safety. By tech- 
nology we mean the progress industrial science has made 
in the invention of mechanical devices to handle the hori- 
zontal and vertical movements of materials. To put it 
differently, we mean the substitution of power driven equip- 
ment for manual handling in the transportation and tiering 
of raw stock, materials in manufacturing processes and 
finished goods. 

We shall not here concern ourselves with specific appli- 
cations of mechanical equipment in textile plants. Much 
has already been covered in the pages of TEXTILE BULL! 
TIN with both stories and pictures which show the progress 
already made in this field. Tremendous strides have been 
made by the industry generally in the addéption of modern 
methods of handling, but of course much yet remains to be 
done. Interest in this phase of economy and safety is at an 
all-time high. 


Cleaning Looms On The Floor 


The job of periodically cleaning looms and other textile 
machinery is made difficult by the complex nature of the 
mechanisms involved, as well as the stubborn characteristics 


of the grease, dirt and textile fibers that have to be removed. 
Ultimately, using ordinary methods, thorough cleaning de- 
pends on at least partial dismantling. Periodic ‘‘on-the- 
floor” cleaning by hand wiping is always unsatisfactory .. . 
from the viewpoint both of results and of labor cost. 
Magnus Chemical Co. of Garwood, N. J., has developed 
the use of its product, Magnusol, for this purpose. Mag- 
nusol is a concentrated emulsion cleaner, used admixed 
with kerosene or safety solvent to remove grease and solid 
dirts from all kinds of metal surfaces. 

In practice, a mixture of one part Magnusol to eight 
parts safety solvent is sprayed on all surfaces of a loom 
by one man. By the time he has reached the end of the 
machine opposite his starting point, this solution will have 
penetrated into all dirt deposits, wherever located, even 
in areas inaccessible to brushing, and loosened their bond 
to the metal surfaces. Then the same man goes over the 
loom with a steam gun. All the grease, oil, dirt and fibers 
are flushed off and out in the emulsion which forms when 
the Magnusol mixture combines with water. If a steam 
gun is not used, the same results can be obtained by flush- 
ing with water at tap temperature. The steam gun is pre- 
ferred because it greatly speeds drying after flushing. 


~ 


the fleor clear and orderly. 


te 22 inches. Beam weights renge from 150 to 2,000 pounds. 


Altheugh Shelby (N. C.) Cetten Mills is over a half-century old, this company has modern ideas when it comes to beam handling. A Tramrail 
track system with interlocking transfer bridges delivers slasher beams to slasher creels and carries away the loom beams. 
it possible te store the beams, several high, in convenient racks, thus allowing storage of many more beams in a given area and aiding in keeping 


The overhead Tramrail has been in operation since the Spring of 1948 and has proven an important factor in aiding production, especially 
during the past few years when larger beams have been used. At Shelby the warp ranges from 44 to 69 inches and beam diameters are from 18 
The pictures show how a single man can handle the beams at the slashers and at 


storage racks. (Photographs from CLEVELAND CRANE CRAPHIC, published by Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. of Wickliffe, O.) 


This equipment makes 
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Da Ball 


A plain fact! REPLACE 
with PG Bearings - and SAVE! 


You're right! “PRECISION originated them”—practically 
every ball bearing unit you'll see in Spinning and Twisting 
.. making Plain Bearings generally obsolete . . . saving the 
Textile Industry untold millions in power and production— 
through improved efficiency, longer life, less noise, vibration 
and maintenance. Replace plain bearings—and SAVE! Call 
PRECISION—the pioneer and the producer of Textile’s most 
~ complete line of Ball Bearings units—most of them in stock 
—for 24 hours service. Or, _: for our Sales-Engineer. 


Orvisrow OF TURNER co 


PRECISION 


— GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 
THE SOUTHS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 


You'll find G 


The ABNEY MILLS 


ANDERSON MILL 
Anderson, S. C. 


BELTON MILL 
Belton, S. C. 


BRANDON MILL 
Greenville, S. C. 


BRANDON DRYER FELT MILL 
Greenville, S. C. 


BRANDON RAYON MILL 
Greenville, S. C. 


COURTENAY MILL 
Newry, S. C. 


GRENDEL MILL 
Greenwood, S. C. 


PANOLA MILL 
Greenwood, S. C. 


POINSETT MILL 
Greenville, S. C. 


WOODRUFF MILL 
Woodruff, S. C. 


RENFREW BLEACHERY 
Travelers Rest, S. C. 


Quality Starches 


MODIFIED 


CLINTON FOODS INC. 


CORN STARCH 


tops for every textile purpose! 


Poros Textile Starches are scien- 
tifically manufactured with unvarying 
uniformity assured. Clinton Starches give 
your warp the necessary body, strength 
and pliability that means quality weaving 
every time. For years Clinton has been a 
leader in the production of starches for 
all textile purposes. 


CLINTON, IOWA 


CONTACT: R. C. Rau, S.E. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


. 


‘ 


Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga 


Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C. 


Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


D. J. Eccleston has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the textile chemical disi- 
sion of Warwick Chemical Co., a division 
of Sun Chemical Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Mr. Eccleston formerly held the 
position of sales manager of Suntone pig: 
ment colors for the company. Prior to jo1n- 
ing Warwick, Mr. Eccleston was assistant 
general manager of Glasgo (Conn.) Finitsh- 
ing Co 


Paul Edwards resigned March 24 as ath- 
letic director at Pelzer (S. C.) Mills. Mr. 
Edwards climaxed his five-year stay at Pel- 
zer by coaching the mill's basketball team 
to the 1951 Southern Textile Basketball 
Tournament championship several weeks 


Ago 


Smith Crow, vice- 
president in charge of 
manufacturing at Er- 
langer Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, N. C., re- 
cently informed Lex- 
ingtons Mayor J. A 
Smith that he does 
not desire re-appoint. 
ment to the Lexington 
City District School 

Board. Mr. Crow has served as chairman 
of the school board for the past 24% years 


and has been a member for eight years 


Walter B. Hildebrandt has been promoted 
to the post of technical director of the 
group of textile mills operated by Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Hildebrandt’s office will be located at 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. in Greenville, S. C., 
an Ely & Walker unit. 


Jim Higginbotham, recreational director 
at Dixie Mills, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., has 
been elected secretary of the recently-organ- 
ized LaGrange Optimist Club. 


Herman A. Dickert, 
the director of the A 
French Textile School 
of the Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
Atlanta, has been 
named secretary-treas- 
urer of the Textile 
Operating Executives 
of Georgia. Mr. 
Dickert succeeds Rob- 
ert W. Philip, vice-president and director 
ot research at Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, 
Ga., who has been secretary-treasurer of the 
association continuously since its inception 
in 1922. 
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©. G. Murphy has resigned as super- 
intendent of Denison (Tex.) Cottoh Mill 
to become manager of Postex Mill at Post, 
Tex 


George 5S. McElroy 
has been appointed 
project manager for 
the new Fiberglas 
yarn plant at Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. at Anderson, 
S. C. He is directing 
the building and 
equipping of the new 
Anderson facility, as 
well. as supervising training of future key 
plant personnel which is currently underway 
in the company’s Newark, Ohio, plant. Com- 
pletion of the Anderson plant is expected by 
mid-1951 and during this time Mr. McElroy 
will divide his time between Newark and 
Anderson. 


Daniel H. Lipman has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of Stein. 
Hall & Co., Inc.. New York. During re- 
cent years, Mr. Lipman, who has been with 
the company for many years, was manager 
of the firm's New York sales office. He 
will be succeeded by Edwin A. O'Neill, 
formerly manager of the St. Louis ofhce 
Edwin M. Clevan has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the New York sales 


office. 


Edwin H. Williamson has joined Bur- 

lington Engineering Co. of Graham, N. C.. 
fabricators of stainless steel dyeing equip- 
ment, as vice-president in charge of manu- 
macturing. Mr. Williamson has many years 
of experience in the textile industry. 
J. A. Okey has resigned as vice-president 
jn the sales department of the firm. Mr. 
Okey has made no announcement with ret- 
erence to his future plans. . . . Walter 
Newcomb continues as secretary of the 
company. 


State Sen. J. T. Phillips, chairman of the 
board of Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 
Ala., is making a survey of prison cotton 
mill operations in Alabama for the state's 
new governor, Gordon Persons. Mr. Phil- 
lips, who is making the survey without 
cost to the state, will make recommenda- 
tions to the governor on what the state 
should do about its mills. 


Robert L. Mauldin has been appointed 
superintendent of the rayon division of 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury. 
N.C. Mr. Mauldin has been with the firm 
since 1930 and for the past ten years was 


general foreman of the rayon dye depart- 
ment. In his new position he succeeds 
Claude T. Moore, who resigned to become 
associated with J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
in Massachusetts. 


Julien B. Cumming, tormerly superin- 
tendent of Schoolfield Division No. 2 of 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., has been 
appointed assistant to the general manager 
of Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., and will 
be located in Montreal, Canada. Dominion 
Textile Co. operates seven cotton mills in 
the Province of Quebec. 


Harold Duncan, formerly assistant to the 
manager of Milledgeville (Ga.) Mills of 
M. T. Stevens Southern Division, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., has been transferred to 
Rockingham, N. C., to become manager of 
Hannah Pickett Worsted Mills, also a Ste- 
vens unit. . . . E. L. Head has been trans- 
ferred to Milledgeville from the firm’s Dub- 
lin, Ga., plant to succeed Mr. Duncan 


W. L. Brightwell has been named super- 
intendent of the Charlotte, N. C., plant of 
Johnston Mills Co. Mr. Brightwell joined 
Johnston Mills Co. in 1949 after many 
years of experience in the textile industry 
with Dan River Mills, and Burlington Mills 
Corp. 


J. Harrison Lassiter has been elected a 
vice-president of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, 
N. C. Mr. Lassiter, who has been with the 
firm for ten years, formerly held the title 
of assistant to the president... . C. C. 
Poindexter, who has held various executive 
positions at Chatham over a 45-year spat 
with the firm, retired March 1. In recent 
years Mr. Poindexter had been associated 
with the personnel department, first as per- 
sonnel manager, then as head of the insur- 
ance department, and as associate editor of 
the Chatham Blanketeer, company publi- 
cation. 


John Harden, a vice-president of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., is serving as state chairman 
for the 1951 campaign of the North Caro- 
lina League for Crippled Children, which 
will be concluded Easter Sunday. 


Saul F. Dribben of Cone Export & Com- 
mission Co.. Inc., was re-elected chairman 
of the board of The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York at the re- 
cent organization meeting of the board in 
New York City. W. Ray Bell was re-elected 
to the presidency ofthe association. Other 
officers chosen were: vice-president, George 
M. Miller, Turner Halsey Co., re-elected: 
treasurer, Joseph W. Valentine, J. W. Val- 
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As Seen trom 


Just how important is ring 


traveler performance in the 


ture? 


Well, if you could spend a 
in the 
countless mills where DARY 
RING TRAVELERS are at 


work, you'd see for yourself 


day at “ringside” 


how these superior travelers 
play a vital production role 
in all kinds of requirement 
situations . . . yes, depend- 
able ring travelers are key 
factors in a successful oper- 
ation... and you can 
always depend on DARY 
RING TRAVELERS! 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN FE. HUMPHRIES, BOX 643, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


JOWN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, N.C. 
CRAWFORD RHYMER, BOX 2261, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


spinning and twisting pic- | 


PERSONAL NEWS 


entine Co., Inc., elected; secretary, John L. 


Severance, re-elected. The following were 


chosen to serve with the officers as an exec- 
utrve committee: Alonzo F. Bonsal, Joshua 
L. Baily & Co. Inc.; Marvin R. Cross. 


Greenwood Mills. Inc.: and Robert T. Stev- 


ens, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Stanley 
Phillips of Cannon Mills, Inc., was elected 
to hill the unexpired term on the board of 
the late G. Ellsworth Huggins. 


Dean Malcolm E,. Campbell of the School 
of Textiles at N. C. State College, Raleigh. 
is the subject of a feature article in a re- 
cent issue of Senai Revista, a monthly pub- 
lication issued in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
The magazine carries 21 pictures illustrat- 
ing Dean Campbell's tour of Brazil last 
Summer. He made the trip on invitation of 


the Brazilian government for the purpose 


of inspecting textile schools, mills and re- 
search laboratories. 


C. L. Hamilton has been named president 
of Crown Cotton Mills at Dalton, Ga., suc- 
ceeding his brother, George W. Hamilton, 
who died last October. Mr. Hamilton, for- 
merly vice-president and treasurer of the 
mills, will retain the treasurership as well 
as serving as president. David Hamilton, 
mill secretary, has been named vice-president 
and secretary. 


Charles E. Daniel of Greenville, S. C., 
president of Daniel Construction. Co., has 


FIKE HAZARD REDUCED WITH ERIEZ 
SEPARATORS—tThe Appleten Ce. of An- 
derson, S. C., one of the country’s largest 
producers of cotton flannels, uses an Ericz 
magnetic hump separator for protection 
from fire and from machinery damage, 
As shown in the picture, the unit is in- 
stalled between the bale breaker and ver- 
tical opener. It catches clips, nails, bolts, 
and ether metal impurities which, if not 
taken out, might strike « spark causing « 
fire or machinery damage. Appleton re- 
ports that it has had no opening room fires 
since the Eriez equipment was installed. 

Consisting of two permanently magne- 
tized Alnice magnets inserted in a rectang- 
ular sheet metal housing, the Eriez hump 
is completely non-electric in operation and 
may be used in pressure-tight or liquid- 
tight lines. The separator is designed on 
the flow-interrupting principle. As _ the 
material being cleaned changes direction, 
because of the hump shape of the unit, a 
tumbling or mixing action is brought 
about. This breaks up the flow of material 
and gives one of the two magnets an op- 
portunity to remove the tramp iren. The 
Eriez magnetic hump is made by the Eriez 
Mfg. Co. of Erie, Pa. 


been elected a director of Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc... of Utica, N. Y.. and 
Seneca, S. C., and of Willowvale Bleaching 
Co. Daniel Construction Co. is building a 
$4,500,000 plant tor the firm on a 900-acre 
tract on the Seneca River near Seneca which 
is expected to be completed sometime. this 
year. 


W. M. Anderson has been appointed dis- 
trict sales representative in North and South 
Carolina for Lyon-Raymond Corp. of 
Greene, N. Y. Mr. Anderson will operate 
from his headquarters at 716 East Kingston 
Avenue, Charlotte, N. C., and will promote 
the sale of the complete Lyon-Raymond 
line, its regular hydraulic lift division and 
the new SpaceMaker electric tiering truck. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the board of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., is honored 
in the March issue of The Rotarian, inter- 
national monthly magazine circulated to 
members of Rotary International throughout 
the world, in an article entitled “Donald 
Comer and His 7,000 Partners.” The fea- 
tured article tells how Avondale Mills has 
answered one of the most challenging prob- 
lems tacing the system of free enterprise 
establishment of sound co-operative rela- 
tions between workers and management. 


F. Gorham Brigham, Jr., has been elected 
assistant treasurer of Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Mr. Brigham joined Saco-Lowell Shops in 
November, 1945, and in 1949 was elected 
assistant secretary. 


Hector C. Borghetty has been named to 
the newly established post of assistant man- 
ager of the Rohm & Haas textile chemicals 
department. He will be in charge of product 
development. 


Among representatives assigned recently 
to the industrial field staff of the Brown 
Instruments Division of Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Co. are Harry F. Odgen. 
Dallas, Tex.; William S. Stroud, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Louis D. Gercken, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Harry L. Kay, Richmond, Va.; and John 
R. Morrison, Greenville, S. C. 


Charles S. Fowler has been appointed 
merchandise co-ordinator of United States 
Rubber Co.'s textile division and will make 
his headquarters at the company’s general 
ofhces in Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. Mr. Fowler has been afhliated with 
the textile industry during his entire busi- 
ness career, serving in both the manufactur- 
ing and merchandising fields. He was presi- 
dent of Westerly Textile Co.; rayon gray 
goods sales manager of Lorraine Mfg. Co.; 
vice-president of National Silk Spinning 
Co., and executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Hartford Rayon Corp. Re- 
cently Mr. Fowler has been on a special 
assignment with R. B. Newton, president 
of Dan River Mills. 


Aubrey Mauney, secretary and treasurer 
of Kings Mountain (N. -.C.) Mfg. Co.. 
served as chairman of the 1951 Red Cross 
drive in Kings Mountain. 


Joseph M. Duncan and Floyd Blackwell, 
Jr., have been appointed sales representa- 
tives in the general machinery division of 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis., and Mr. 
Duncan has been assigned to the Atlanta, 
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lravelers 


CHEAP 
IMITATIONS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| ~*HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
| Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 

RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Monufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Temper Essential 


Snarled fibres place a strain on card staples ...and 
unless the wire has high tensile strength and the proper 


temper, the knee in the staple will straighten out and 
THE THREE | 


y result in raised wires. 
used in Wissco Card Clothing is always uniform 
1a temper and tensile... true to size and shape. Every 


coil of wire must pass exacting tests before it is preci- 
| sion-set in Wissco Card Clothing. 

_ You can obtain Wissco Card and Napper Clothing in 
| all standard settings and foundations. We'll be happy 
to send you detailed information and prices. 


Sales Office and Plant: 56 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. 

Executive Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, WN. Y. 

District Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicage, 
Detroit, Denver, New York, Philadelphia. 

Pacific Coast: The California Wire Cloth Corporation, 


Ookland 6, Col. 
Compore Tiger-Tuf with ony 


Assures Top Spindle Speed other tape. 
? —compore costs. You'll wont 
© Lower Tope Cost Per Spindle to equip all of your frames oTH ING 
@ Very Low Stretch Factor with dependable TIGER-TUF. | Cc 
@ Double Herringbone Weave Write today for details. | - 
Immediate Delivery iu the following widths: 


¢ 


POST OFFICE BOX 1351 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


A Product of Wickwire Spencer Stee! Division of The Colorode Fuel And !ron Corporation 
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Insure Against 
Rust and Snagging 


with EXCEL 
No. 600 
Slatted 
Conditioning 
Trucks 


brass Screws 
bolts eliminate any possibility of rust 


) f 
Because they are fastened from th: 


outside they also insure against snaq- 
ging. The Excet No. 600 is cor 

structed of high olishe pre 

or maple and finished with two coats 
of heat and acid resistant Tropelite 
tO torr ror root cor. 
face. Slatte es ends and bottom 
ermit perrect saturation an rain- 


Representatives: 
Mr. N. W. Eurey____ Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey_____ Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Ga., office and Mr. Blackwell to the Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., ofhce. Mr. Duncan and Mr. 
Blackwell are electrical engineering gradu- 
ates of Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
and N. C. State College, Raleigh, respec- 
tively. Both are veterans of World War II. 


Frank A. Walsh has been appointed 
superintendent of Jonesville (S. C.) Mills 
succeeding E. Douglas Patton. Mr. Walsh 
tormerly was general overseer of weaving 
at Mill No. 2 of Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg 
Co. Jonesville and Piedmont are part of the 
Dunean Mills Group, divisions of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc. Mr. Patton is being 
transferred to the administrative offices of 
the Dunean Mills Group to assume othér 
duties. 


John L. Gillis, a vice-president of Mon 
santo Chemical Co. and general manager 
of the company’s Merrimac Division at 
Boston, has been named general manager 
of the company’s Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo.., 
and Charles H. Sommer, Jr., of St. Louis, 
has been appointed Merrimac Division gen- 
eral manager to succeed Mr. Gillis. Mr. 
Gillis succeeds William G. Krummrich, 
vice-president, who died Feb. 27. Mr 
Gillis has been with Monsanto since 1933 
and Mr. Sommer since 1934 


Ira S. Teat has resigned as general man 
ager of Troy Whitehead Machinery Co.. 
textile machinery firm of Charlotte, N. C 
Mr. Teat has been connected with the tex 


tile machinery and engineering business in 
the South for many years. Mr. Teat has 
not made known his future plans. 


Donald Bain, Jr., has joined Moreland 
Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C., as assist 
ant secretary and treasurer. Mr. Bain re- 
ceived his B.S. in accounting from the 
Wharton School of the University of Penn. 
sylvania, and later received his degree in 
law trom Washington & Lee University 
For the past 14% years he has been con- 
nected with Travelers Insurance Co 


W. C. Caldwell and J. T. Haynes have 
been elected sec retary and treasurer, re Spec: 
tively, of Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 
R. O. Jones, formerly vice-president, was 
elected chairman of the board and was suc- 
ceeded as vice-president by Hamilton C. 
Arnall, Newnan business man. Karl B. 
Nixon, president, was re-elected. Mr. Cald- 
well and Mr. Haynes are filling the position 
formerly held by W. B. Hill, who recently 
resigned as secretary-treasurer to form his 
own firm; Newnan Fibers, Inc. 


Charles H. McGill, a 1949 graduate of 
Georgia Tech, has resigned as assistant su- 
perintendent of Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
to accept a similar position with Harden 


Mfg. Co. at Rock Hill, S. C 


Ernest Holt of Berryton, Ga. is now 
superintendent of carding and spinning at 
Piedmont Cotton Mills, East Point, Ga. 


B. E. Smith, formerly general manager of 
the Duplan Corp. plant in Lincolnton, 
N. C. is now general manager of All- 


40 Worth Street 


Opp & Micolas Mills 


Opp, Alabama 


Manufacturers of 


Class A, B & C Sheetings 
Clean Osnaburgs, Drills and Twills 


Selling Agents 
TRIPP, KORY and COMPANY 


New York 13, N -Y. 
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Fiber Textile Machinery Co. of Belmont 
N. C. A graduate of the School of Textiles 
at Clemson (S. C.) College, Mr. Smith's 
previous associations include Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Co. at Atco, Ga.; Clemson Mills 
Easley Cotton Mills, Liberty, S. C.: and 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


Frank Hopkins of Borden Mills, Kings 
port, Tenn., has been named chairman of 
the Social Service Exchange Committee of 
the Kingsport Community Chest 


Julrus Coulter, recently of N. Charleston 
S. C.. is now in charge of spinning and 
twisting at Riverside Mills, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga 


Benjamin A. Hammer has been named 
manager of the New York Fiberglas Build- 
ing, 16 E. 56th Street. Mr. Hammer, suc- | 
ceeding Harold R. Holmyard, who resigned, 
has been a member of the Fiberglas or 
ganization since March, 1947, and comes 
to his new post from Syracuse, N. Y., where 
he had served during the last two years as 
resident sales manager. The New York 
Fiberglas Building is headquarters for! 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.'s textile 
products division and also the companys 
New York branch sales office. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Rice Barton Corp. March 5, George | 
Sumner Barton was elected chairman of the 
board of directors, and Charles Sumner! 
Barton was elected president. The follow- | 
ing officers were also elected: Lester M. | 
Start and Everett W. Clem, vice-presidents; | 
Stuart B. Dickerman, treasurer; and Stephen 
B. Stafford, secretary. . . . The new presi- | 
dent came with the company in 1932, served | 
apprenticeships in all the ee of | 
the plant and was elected a vice- presic eral 
in October, 1942. The new sonal is the 


nerati > Bar amily t aoe 
fourth generation of the Barton family to| Actual mill installation and tests 
carry c title. The first president was| 


, | by several large Southern pro- 
George Sumner Barton, great-grandfather | y ? P 

: | ducers of textiles prove that 
of the new president, who headed the com, these single-ribbed Isomode* 
pany in 1867 to 1892. when he Was sSuc- Pads he not only one of the most 
ceeded by his son, Charles Sumner Barton, | 
grandfather of the new president, who was | They 
president until 1914. George Sumner Bar- | 
ton, father of the new president, was presi- | The le 
dent from 1914 until March 5, 1951. ae er 

: of equipment—on any type of 
. 

John F. Bogdan, professor of textiles and | ti I 
research supervisor in the School of Textiles | hel ine 
at North Carolina State College, has been | 
chosen to make a three-month survey of | ut- 
Belgium industry for the Economic Co-| 
operation Administration. Principal objec- | unique ribbed construction, these 


tive of Professor Bogdan’s mission will be | pads act as a spring which ab- 
to formulate plans for increased textile sorbs the forces and vibrations 
productivity under the terms of the Mar- created by the equipment which 
shall Plan. He is expected to return to| bn normally transmitted to the 
his duties at State College in June follow- floor. You'll find that this reduces 
ing the submission of a report of his find- energy-sapping noise, as well as 
ings to Washington and New York authori- 
ties. Professor Bogdan will be a member | 


ISOMODE 


Absorbs Vibration... Saves Mon ey 


Here’s the durable mounting to 
isolate your machines...reduce noise 
...anchor equipment without bolting 
...cut maintenance costs 


strains on machines and floor. 
Moreover, this vibration control 
eliminates need for bolting in 
most cases. Your machines “float” 
on Isomode Pads, yet they stay 
put. As a result, effect of uneven 
floors on machinery is corrected 
and undue wear minimized. 

Isomode Pads are easily in- 
stalled. Merely cut to size re- 
quired by legs of equipment, 
allowing for % or %-inch over- 
lap to securely bed down the leg. 
Made of Du Pont Neoprene, the 
pads resist aging, oil, heat, 
moisture. 

See what a big improvement 
Isomode Textile Pads can work 
in your own operations—and at 
what surprisingly low cost. Write 
for full details. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


of a three-man team on the Belgium assign- | 
ment. Other members of the group will be | 
Norman E. Horn of New York, former 
United Nations textile consultant in China, | 
a management consultant and marketing | 
specialist, and Ian Campbell Walker of | 
New York, head of the staff of James W.| 
Cox, consulting textile engineer. 


| THE | MANUFACTURING COMPANY, inc. 
1082 State Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


H. J. Sobiloff has been elected chairman 
of the board and a member of the executive 
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ee This Improved MILL-TESTED 
~ 


HELICAL CAM 
and 
CRANKSHAFT 
GEARS 


You can gain a long-term pro- 
duction advantage by equipping 
all of your looms with Bahan 
Helical Cam and Crankshaft 
Gears. They operate moresmooth- 
ly and last much longer than 
standard -spur gears, because 
BTM Helical Cam and Crank- 
shaft Gears always have more 
than one tooth in mesh. These 
gears stand up and “take it” 
under even the toughest operat- 
ing conditions, some sets having 
been in continuous operation for 


15 years and still giving excellent 


service. Order today from 


BAHAWN 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 


PERSONAL NEWS— 


committee of the Aspinook Corp., which 
operates Union Bleachery at Greenville, 
S.C. Henry R. Meade was elected to the 
firm's board of directors. Mr. Sobiloff and 
his brother, M. N Sobiloff, head the syn- 
dicate which recently purchased controlling 
interest in Aspinook from Bernard R. Ar- 
mour. . . . Edward S. Tillinghast, super- 
intendent of Union Bleachery, and Mrs. 
Tillinghast, were injured last month in an 
automobile accident near Lyman, S. C. Both 
are reported to be recovering nicely. 


James M. Bailey, plant manager of Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., served as co-colonel 
of the textile special gift division in the 
annual Red Cross Drive in Greenville. .. . 
Bruce Stroupe, formerly recreational super- 
visor at Judson, has been promoted to em- 
ployment and training overseer. Mr. Stroup 
has been succeeded in his former post by 
Joe O'Shields, a graduate of Furman Uni- 
versity and an athletic coach at Judson for 
the past hve months. 


L: C. Atkisson, president of Textile Spec- 
ialty Co., Greensboro, N. C., has accepted 
an invitation of the National Production 
Authority to become a member of the Tex- 
tile Machinery M.R.O. Industry Advisory 
Committee. The purpose of the committee 
is to determine the impact of material short- 
ages of the industry and to ascertain mater- 
ial requirements. . Thomas S. Nichols, 
president of Mathieson Chemical Corp., has 
been named special assistant to the adminis- 


trator of the N.P.A. Mr. Nichols will be 


on leave from Mathieson, where he has been 
president and chairman of the board for the 
past three years. 


James M. Sherer, secretary-treasurer of 
Spindale (N. C.) Mills, Inc., is the new 
president of the Rutherford Country Club. 
Mr. Sherer also is general chairman of the 
Rutherford County Chapter, American Red 
Cross, and commander of the Ralph Smith 
Post of the American Legion in Spindale 
Recently he was awarded the achievement 
and citizenship cup by the Forest City, 
N. C.. Kiwanis Club 


Dr. L. P. Hollis, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Parkes 
School District in Greenville, $8. C.. and the 
building of a new high school there whilk 
he was associated with the old Parker chain 
of mills as head of the mill's social work 
program, was retired March 1. Dr. Hollis 
was named superintendent of the school dis 
trict upon its organization 46 years ago and 
served in that capacity until his retirement 


H. R. Rice, Sr., executive vice-president 
of Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C 
recently was re-elected as a member-at-large 
from District 14 to the Lancaster County 
Board of Education for a four-year term. 
... R. H. King, manager of Springs’ Lan 
caster Plant, has been re-elected to serve 
another two-year term on the board of trus 
tees of the Lancaster city schools. 


Robert J. Gurney, president of Gastonia 
(N. C.) Combed Yarn Corp., has joined 
the board of governors of the American 
Financial and Development Corp. for Israel 


DRAYTON MILLS 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Cotton and Rayon Fabrics 


Selling Agents 


DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO., 240 Church St., New York City 
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which was established to direct and manage 
the sale of Israel bonds in this country 
The Government of Israel will seek to raise 
$500,000,000 in the next three years 
through the sale of bonds in the United 
States as part of a comprehensive three-year 
plan of economic development of the Jewish 
State involving a total of $1,500,000,000 


OBITUARIES 


W. D. Carter, 60, well-known textile 
executive of Leaksville, N. C., died Feb. 25 
Mr. Carter was for many years an ofhcial 
with Marshall Field & Co., advancing to 
the presidency of Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., a subsidiary. Later he became 
executive manager of Susquehanna Silk 
Mills, Sunbury, Pa., and executive vice- 
president of Clarence Whitman & Sons, 
New York. Until a few months before his 
death he was connected with United States 
Rubber Co. His wife and a sister survive. 


Herman Chopak, 58, president for 12 
years and one of the founders of Textile 
Distributors Institute, New York, died Feb. 
27 while on a vacation trip to Phoenrx, Ariz. 
Entering the textile field in 1920 with his 
brother, Jules S, he formed the Chopak 
Textile Co. and continued to operate the 
firm after his brother's death in 1935. His 
operations also included Charmette Fabrics 
Co., Charmette Prints, Inc., Chopak-Solow 
Corp., and Chopak Fabrics Corp. Surviving 
are his wife and two sisters. 


J. D. Copeland, 68, chairman of the 
board of directors of Bamberg (S. C.) Tex- 
tile Mills, died recently after a lengthy ill- 
ness. He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, a son and two sisters. 


A. H. Dickert, 72, an accountant with 
Newberry (S. C.) Mills for many years 
until his recent retirement, died March 5 
at his home in Newberry. Surviving are 
his wife and two sons, Herman A., director 
of the A. French Textile School at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
and James, who is associated with Tennessee 
Eastman Corp. at Kingsport, Tenn. 


Samuel L. Diggle, 63, of Charlotte, 
N. C., from 1925 until his retirement sev- 
eral years ago general manager of Acme 
Sales Co. representing Dixie Mercerizing 
Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn., died March 3 
at a Charlotte hospital after three years’ 
declining health. Prior to joining Acme, 
Mr. Diggle was associated with Chatham 
Mfg. Co., Standard Oil Co., J. H. Mayes & 
Co., mill machinery firm, and H. H. James 
& Co., cotton yarn firm of New York. He 
was a past president of the Carolina Yarn 
Association. Surviving are his wife, two 
sons, five daughters and a brother. 


Mark Edgar Garrison, 75, one of the 
pioneer textile men of the Carolinas, died 
March 7 at his home in Easley, S$. C. Mr. 
Garrison had been retired since July, 1948, 
after having served for 43 years as super- 
intendent of Glenwood Cotton Mills in 
Easley. Prior to joining Glenwood, Mr. 
Garrison had for several years installed 
textile machinery in plants at Greer, Union 
and Greenville, S. C., and at High Point, 
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Slashers 
Dry Cans 
Calenders 
Sanforizing 
Machines 


When Your 
Steam Joints Go 


BURP BURP 


get ROTARY UNIONS 


TRADE NAME 


The Modern Revolving Steam Connection 


When your stuffing boxes, packing joints, or steam joints go hay- 
wire don't repair them. They cost you too much money in too many 
ways. You'll be money ahead by installing ROTARY UNIONS. 
Your records will soon show you substantial direct savings and 
indirect profits: 


On Installation and Maintenance 


ROTARY UNIONS require no complicated piping and brackets, no 
Saturday morning tightening and reconditioning. They run for 
months on end without attention. 


On Steam and Power 


You can’t lose ‘materials even under high pressures and tempera- 
tures because ROTARY UNION seals are lapped to .000,000,3” 
optical flatness. Sealed ball bearing construction permits continu- 
ous high speeds with savings of from 30% to 80% in power. 


On Production 


Flexible hose connections, “anti-wobble” shafts, special seal seats, 
heavy Monel bellows, silver brazing, and other superior construc- 
tion features prevent operating failures and consequent down-time. 
High speeds increase production. Ball bearing construction prevents 
stretching of warps and reduces trouble in subsequent operations. 


Write for Catalog 600 B showing how to cut your costs with ROTARY 
UNIONS. Expert engineering service is available at no obligation. 


Type “S” used on Drying Cans 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


332 Atando Ave. (Home Office and Factory) Charlotte, N. C. 


Offices in Jersey City — Chicago — Philadelphia — Cleveland — Pawtucket, R. |. 
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OBITUARIES—— 


N. C. Surviving are his wife, a daughter 
and two sons. 


William G. Krummrich, 56, a vice- 
president of Monsanto Chemical Co., died 
Feb. 27 at a hospital in St. Louis, Mo. 
after a long illness. Mr. Krummrich had 
been associated with Monsanto since August, 
1917. Surviving are his wife and one son 


Edwin T. Marble, II, 56, secretary of 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., producer of textile finishing machin- 
ery, died March 1. He leaves his wife, a 
daughter and three sisters. 


Harold C. Meegan, 58, sales manager 
for the Textile Specialties Division of Nop- 
co Chemical Co., died suddenly Feb. 25. 
Mr. Meegan had been associated with Nopco 
since 1922, when he joined the firm as a 
sales representative. He was a long-standing 
member of the New York Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemusts 


mit 


& Colorists and of the Textile Research 
Institute of Princeton, N. J. He made his 


home at Interlaken, N. J. Surviving are 
his wife and a daughter. 


Daniel Byrd Miller, 
$1. well-known manu- 
facturer's agent of 
Greenville. S. C. 
died March 1 at his 
home in Greenville. 
A native of Columbia, 
S. C.. Mr. Miller at- 
tended the University 
of South Carolina and 


Clemson College and 
before going to Greenville in 1917 was en 
gaged in the cotton business for several 
years before becoming agent for various 
lines of textile materials and equipment. 
His business will be carried on by his two 
sons, Daniel B. Miller, Jr.. and W. H. 
Miller. Surviving, in addition to his two 
sons, are his wife, two brothers and thre« 


sisters 


Robert Cunningham Moore, 76 


prominent textile industrialist of Charlotte, 
N. C.. died Feb. 20 at his home in Char- 
lotte. Mr. Moore's first connection in the 
textile industry was with Fort Mill (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. He went to Charlotte as an ofhcer 
of the former Charlotte National Bank. He 
Joined the late W. R. Taliaferro in oper 
ation of the Charlotte Trousers Co and 
with the late George B. Hiss established 
Thrift Mfg. Co., which is now a part of 
the Kendall Co., and, at the same time 


Ope rated the Rhodhiss (N. Cotton Milk--— 


of which he was president from 1920 until 
his retirement when he sold his interest to 
Pacific Mills. Mr. Moore’was a former vice 
president of the North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, a former direc 
tor of the Cotton-Textile Institute, and a 
former director of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. His wife, a 
daughter and a sister survive. 


German Smith, 73, one of the founders 
of Virginia Woolen Co., Winchester, Va.. 
and an original director of that firm, died 
March 3 at a hospital in Washington, D. C 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Triangle Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville has been awarded 
the contract at about $46,550 for construc- 
tion of an addition to Southern Pile Fabric 
Co. which will house a dyehouse and offices 


SUMMERVILLE, Ga.—A fire at Georgia 
Rug Mill March 1 caused damages estimated 
at $1,200. The fire scorched the corner of 
the main building, otherwise it was confined 
to the lint house. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Cone Mills Corp 
last month submitted to the city for ap- 
proval plans for re-developing and zoning 
the 1,460-acre village which comprises near 
ly one-fourth of the city’s total area. The 
Cone plan provides for industrial expansion, 
off-street parking, several apartment proj- 
ects, community shopping centers and for 
a greatly increased park and playground 
area. ‘The company's 1951 modernization 
plans call for spending from $350,000 to 
$400,000 in modernizing 91 houses and 
demolishing 91 substandard homes. This is 
a continuation of a modernization program 
initiated two years ago and which to date 
has cost about $2,000,000. 


Sirer City, N. C.—A mill to weave 
flat rayon goods is to be established here 
by Wm. Klopman & Sons, Inc. The com- 
pany has a mill under construction, but it 
is uncertain when it will be completed. 
Although it has been planned to weave flat 
goods there, officials report that this was 
not a certainty. It was revealed that it 
might be a year or two before the mill 
becomes operative. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Plans for concentrat- 
ing its Southern manufacturing operations 
in Greenville were announced last month 
by Herbert Lawton & Co. of New York. 
The firm operates Southern Worsted Mills 
Co. at Minter, S. C. The plant of Premier 


Worsted Mills at Raleigh, N. C., which has 
been operating as a branch of the firm, will 
be discontinued. 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C.—Construction was 
started early this month on a $1,200,000 
extension to the rayon weaving plant of 
Textron, Inc., which will increase the plant's 
loom capacity by more than 50 per cent 
An additional 50,000 square feet of floor 
space will be provided, housing 510 looms 
with some additional equipment. The addi- 
tion will give the plant approximately 210,- 
000 square feet of floor space housing about 
1,500 looms A large portion of the 
basement under Textron Southern’s Toxa- 
way print plant here is being excavated to 
provide additional cloth room facilities. The 
project will. include the excavation, setting 
of mew foundation and floors,.and the 
lengthening and re-setting of columns for 
the support of the first floor. Daniel Con 
struction Co. of Greenville, S. C.. and 
Birmingham, Ala., is in charge of both 
projects. . . . Employees of the Toxaway 
Plant were feted March 4 at a banquet in 
the mess hall at Clemson College as a re- 
ward for having worked 1,050,900 man- 
hours for 1950 with only two lost-time 
accidents, giving the plant a 1.9 rating. 
Toxaway won out over the nine other plants 
of Textron Southern in having the least 
lost-time frequency rate during 1950. 


Mount Ho.ty, N. C.—A new corpora- 
tion has been formed here for the spinning 
of synthetic yarns and is expected to be in 
operation early in May. The new firm, 
Fiber Products, Inc., will spin yarns from 
various synthetic fibers and will also serve 
as a pilot unit for research and develop- 
ment work in conjunction with American 
Yarn & Processing Co. and its subsidiaries. 
R. S. Dickson, president of A.Y.P., is chair- 
man of the board of the new concern. Other 


officers are W. H. Suttenfield, president; 
A. W. Bell, vice-president and general man- 
ager; R. F. Jessen, vice-president and tech- 
nical director; L. E. Chittum, treasurer; and 
F. H. McKinney, secretary. 


Mount Hotty, N. C. — Guild Mills 
Corp. recently was chartered by the state 
to deal in. textile products Authorized 
capital stock is $200,000, subscribed stock 
$300 by Alexander Bell and Lewis Chittum, 
both of Mount Holly, and Eugene Ti- 
manus of Lenoir, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S, C.—Arkwright Mills 
will begin operations at a new yarn plant 
in May at Camp Croft. The new plant will 
cost about $700.000. of which about $600.- 
000 will be for machinery. A 50,000 square 
foot building will house 14,000 spindles 
and will produce approximately 40,000 
pounds of yarn per week. The yarn will 
be used in the Arkwright weave shed, al- 
ready located at Camp Croft. O. A. Mace 
will be general superintendent of the two 
plants of the Camp Croft Division of Ark- 
wright Mills. 


Newserry, S. C.—An Adel, Ga., busi- 
ness man, Harold Aronson, has leased the 
Wein Mills plant here and will concentrate 
on the production of tobacco cloth. Thirty- 
one additional looms will be installed, 
bringing the total to 65, and the mill will 
operate 24 hours a day on three shifts. 


THOMPSON, GA. Daniel Construction 
Co., general contractors for the new Kings- 
ley Mill located at Thompson, recently an- 
nounced that the mill was completed in 
February and that the office is scheduled 
for completion by the first of April. The 
560 Model X-D looms were placed early in 
February and weaving of rayon suitings 
started shortly thereafter. This new addi- 
tion to the Deering, Milliken mills in the 
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This Tough 
FIBRE INSERT 


Does It! 


Designed especially 
for today’s high speed 
operating conditions, 
patented Super-Stroke 
Picker Sticks last three 
times as long as ordi- 
nary sticks. Norris’ 
shock resisting vulcan- 
ized fibre insert is 
bonded under heat and 
pressure and will never 
separate from the 
wood. This construc- 
tion gives maximum 
resistance to splitting 
and warping. 


PICKER STICKS 


Available in styles and sizes 
for all looms. trial 
+ order will convince you of 
Super-Stroke superiority. 


NORRIS BROS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


MILL NEWS 


South encloses a total of 93,000 square 
feet. It is windowless, air conditioned and 
hnished in glazed tile thoughout 
ing the recent trend of pleasing design plus 
utility set by other Deering, Milliken mills, 
this mill will also incorporate a spray pond 
in the air conditioning system. Another 
unique decorative feature of this mill is the 
dark metal trim highlighting the white brick 
exterior 


Follow 


Coosa Pines, ALA.—Beaunit Mills, Inc.. 
has announced plans for construction of a 
plant to produce viscose rayon yarn for 
automobile tires and related purposes. The 
new facility will be built next to Beaunit's 
textile rayon yarn plant. The new plant is 
expected to have a capacity of 27,000,000 
pounds a year. Construction will start im- 
mediately and it is believed that the plant 
will begin operations in about a year. 


CLEVEDALE, S. C.—A two-story addition 
to Fairforest Finishing Co., now under con- 
struction, is expected to be completed by 
the end of May. The addition will provide 
48,000 square feet of floor space and will 
increase plant production capacity approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. Considerable new equip 
ment and machinery has been ordered. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Oscar Kohorn & 
Co., Ltd., has announced plans for construc- 
tion of a rayon plant in West Virginia for 
Eastern Rayon Mills, an afhliate of Kohorn. 
The proposed plant, it is stated, will pro- 
duce 12 million pounds annually of high 


tenacity tire yarn and tow. Eastern has ob- 
tained a certificate of necessity for the plant. 
The site for the plant had not been revealed 
at a recent date. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Drayton Divi- 
sion of Deering, Milliken & Co. has recently 
started a hive-way expansion and moderni- 
zation program reported to cost in excess 
of half a million dollars. Daniel Construc- 
tion Co., of Greenville, S. C., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., is general contractor for the 
project. This project includes excavation 
of the existing basement to a depth of 16 
feet to add 3,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space for the drawing-in department. 
This involves not only the removal of dirt, 
but the placement of new footings and the 
extension of columns. The original base- 
ment depth was eight feet. Several years 
ago a section of the basement was excavated 
to the additional depth of 16 feet. This 
greater depth area is now being expanded. 
Another section of this project is a new 
one-story apparatus building of 3,200 square 
feet to house air conditioning for the exist- 
ing weave mill. This mill is weaving suit- 
ings of synthetic and blended yarns. Twenty- 
five hundred square feet on each of two 
floors is being added to the card room by 
a unit on the side of the existing mill. This 
will allow space for the preparation of 
staple fiber blends with cotton and help to 
balance the other production facilities being 
constructed at this time. Perhaps the most 
interesting aspect of this expansion program 
as well as the largest is the new twister 
building of 19,000 square feet which is 
being built over a creek. The foundation 
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for this one-story addition consists of a | 
concrete floor slab supported by reinforced | 
concrete columns. Clearances under this | 
floor of up to 16 feet permit the flow of | 
water through a small creck on the plant | 
site. This concrete floor slab will be fully | 
insulated for air conditioning, as will the 
walls and roof of the structure. The cool- 
ing towers are being enlarged to provide 
air conditioning for the entire plant 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—The Dunean Mills 
Division of J. P. Stevens, located in Green 
ville, has recently awarded contract to the | 
Daniel Construction Co. for a 1,600 square 


foot addition to its cotton classing room 
This 1s part of a planned and continuing 


modernization and expansion program 
which has just seen the completion by | 
Daniel Construction Co., of new and re 
modeled ofhces for the Greenville mill 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Damages estimated at 
$20,000 resulted Feb. 28 when fire struck 
the mop factory of L. C. Langston & Sons 
Mfg. Co. at Arden, near Asheville. The 
blaze was believed to have been started by 
a spark in a comb. 


Greer, S. C. — The Victor-Monaghan 
Division of J. P. Stevens and Co. has under | 
construction a one-story, 55,000 square foot | 
weave room addition to its existing five- | 
story Greer mill. Daniel Construction Co | 
is general contractor for this three-quarters | 
of a million dollar project, which includes | 
such unusual features as two bays of 95. | 
foot clear span trusses ten-feet in depth 
Space for cloth rooms and warchouse facili- | 
ties are also provided plus cooling and 
toilet towers for the air conditioning and 
service facilities for this new project. Ma- | 
sonry and steel structure utilizes long span 
roof decks and totally enclosed is completely 
air conditioned. The new weave room will 
be equipped with 300 new heavy-duty 78- 
inch looms. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—Construction is cur 
rently under way on a $40,000 addition at 
Spindale Mills Co. The addition, which 
will be 27 by 120 feet, will be used for 
expansion of the present card room. No 
additional equipment is expected to be 
added in the carding department and all 
machinery added will be for replacing pres- 
ent equipment, The Carrier Co. is installing 
an air conditioning system in the spinning 
room at the plant. Air conditioning was 
installed in the carding and weaving de- 
partments some time ago. 


FIELDALE, VA. — Construction has been 
started on a 30,000 square foot addition to 
the finishing building of the towel mill of 
Fieldcrest Mills. Plans call for a section of 
the new structure to be 50 by 96 feet, three- 
stories high, and another section 130 by 
96 feet, two-stories high. Orders have been 
placed for a continuous bleaching unit for 
the towel mill and delivery of the unit is 
expected by late Summer. The unit will be 
placed in the present bleachery building and 
will replace a number of older-style kiers 
and washers. 

New Ga.—Pacolet Mill No. 
4. in New Holland, and Pacolet Mill No. 6, 
at Gainesville, Ga., have both embarked on 
extensive expansion programs, totaling in 
excess of one million dollars. General con- 
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tract for this work is held by Daniel Con- 
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It takes a whale of a golfer to shoot a) m 

par for the course... but tourna- 

ment champions shoot even better = /;;/ ; 

than par, by a few strokes. That 4 f 
strokes’’ improvement re- 

sults from special attention to 2 

the fine points of the game. | 

In textile production, too, even 


good efficiency can be improved. 
For instance, it’s entirely pos- 
sible that a certain starch... 
perhaps even tailor-made to 
your own specifications... 
could contribute to an effi- 
ciency gain. 


Busch representative? He’ll 
be glad to come and talk 
it over, 


Phone or write 
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ST. LOUIS 
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CARD CLOTHING NEWS 


WRITTEN MONTHLY BY E. A. SNAPE, JR., PRESIDENT 


wear 


STRIP-O-MATIC* 


Provides A SURE WAY To CARD BETTER - - - 


At Savings In 


The heat is on today to conserve wherever possi- 
ble. STRIP-O-MATIC Card Clothing offers definite 
savings in time and man hours, with the further 
result: a saving in costse—which makes it a ‘‘must’’ 
in your production and conservation program 


STRIP-O-MATIC cuts stripping to a minimum 
This automatically reduces ‘““down time,’ makes it 
instead production time,’’ thus you are able to 
release the strip crew for other jobs, so that you 
save labor. And, because STRIP-O-MATIC cards 
better, resulting in less waste, you realize profits 
from better and greater production 


Pause an instant and think of all the card cloth- 
ing on the market today. Nowhere outside of the 
revolutionary STRIP-O-MATIC can you obtain a 
card clothing which offers so many new features 
producing such savings. 


Representative 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 
718 Queens Road Charlette 7, N. C. 
Exclusive Sales Agent (Cettes 


Divisien) fer Virginia, North 
Carelina, Seuth Carolina 


TIME and MAN HOURS 


Por this reason, whatever card clothing you are 
now using, if it isn't STHRIP-O-MATIC, you aren't 
realizing the profits you skbould 

The only way to know what 
will do for YOU is to try it 
full details, write today 


STRIP-O-MATIC 
How about it’? For 
Sincerely, 

E. A. Snape, Jr., 


President, 


Benjamin Booth Company 


Allegheny Ave. and Janney St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


Benjamin Booth Company PA. 


Greenwood Miuills 


Greenwood, South Carolina 


Greenwood Plant — Greenwood, S. C. 
Mathews Plant — Greenwood, S. C. 
Harris Plant — Harris Station, S. C. 


Ninety-Six Plant — Ninety-Six, S. C. 


Selling Agents 
GREENWOOD MILLS, INC. 


35 Thomas Street, New York, N. Y. 


MILL NEWS 


of Greenville, S. C.. and 
Birmingham, Ala. Pacolet Mill No. 4 has 
started a new three-story addition to the 
present mill, 130 by 134 feet, to provide a 
total area of more than 50,000 square feet. 
The utilizes bearing brick wall 
and structural steel beams and columns to 
provide the three-story addition to the ex- 
isting five-story structure. The addition is 
built with sufficient strength to carry two 
extra floors should they be desired at any 
This addition will be 
conditioned, and provide 
additional space for spinning and weaving 
operations, carried on at Pacolet. The floors 
will be of four-inch decking, covered by one- 
inch intermediaries and one-inch hard fin. 
ish flooring. Roof will be tar and gravel. 
Pacolet Mill No. 6 is adding a one-story 


struction Co. 


structure 


time in the future 


windowless. air 


windowless weave-room attached to the ex- 
isting building by a corridor 
tural steel curtain wall unit, enclosing over 
40,000 square 
weave room 


It is a struc- 


feet for an air conditioned 


LAURENS, 8S. C.—The $150,000 expansion 
program at Laurens Cotton Mill is under 
way, according to a recent report from Dan 
iel Construction Co., of Greenville, S. C.. 
general contractors for this project. The 
new facilities include warehouse space, warp 
conveyor bridge, switch gear house, eleva- 
tor and general modernization improve- 
ments. 


HicgH Faiis, N. C—A fire at Currie 
Mills, Inc., Feb. 28 destroyed the diesel 
engine power house and caused damage to 
the main building tentatively estimated at 
$50,000. Officials state, however, that the 
largest loss probably would be incurred in 
the temporary closing down of the mill. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C. — Victor-Monaghan 
Co., a division of J. P. Stevens & Co., has 
recently launched a modernization program 
of the Greenville Plant, including construc- 
tion of a mew truck dock, freight elevator 
towers, and warehouse repairs. This pro- 
gram, costing in excess of $60,000 is cur- 
rently under construction by the Daniel 
Construction Co. of Greenville. . . A 
modern Medart electric scoreboard has been 
installed in the plant’s gymnasium in mem- 
ory of the late Herbert Lindsay, treasurer of 
Victor-Monaghan Co. for more than 25 
years. The basketball timing and scoring 
device was presented by Mrs. Herbert Lind- 
say and sons Herb and Jimmy, in memory of 
the late Mr. Lindsay. 


McCormick, S. C.—Deering, Milliken’'s 
McCormick Mill has an 86,000 square foot 
addition currently under way by Daniel 
Construction Co. of Greenville, S$. C., and 
Birmingham, Ala. This addition, together 
with one recently completed, will more than 
double the capacity of the original mill. 
This wool spinning mill is totally enclosed, 
completely air conditioned, and finished in 
glazed tile throughout. It is one of several 
such mills completed since the war for 
Deering, Milliken & Co. by Daniel, and is 
part of Milliken’s integrated Southern pro- 
duction facilities. 


ABBEVILLE, S. C. — The $50,000 boiler 
house extension at Abbeville Mills was 
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completed in February according to a recent | 


statement made by members of Daniel Con- 
struction Co., general contractors for this 
project. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—An air conditioning 
program, reported to cost in excess of a 
quarter of a million dollars has recently 
been completed at F. W. Poe Mtg. Co. 
General contractor for this project was 
Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville and 
Birmingham, Ala. The entire operation in- 
cluded the construction of air conditioning 
towers, toilet towers, apparatus towers, and 
the installation of equipment and facilities 
tor the complete air conditioning of the 
plant. Existing window openings were 
bricked up and complete air conditioning 
facilities provided. 


HONEA Patu, S. C.—Daniel Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville, S. C., and Birming 
ham, Ala., has recently announced comple- 
tion of the steelwork on the new Westover 
Fabrics Plant at Honea Path. Foundations 
for this million-dollar rayon weaving plant 
were recently completed and steelwork has 
now been finished. Concrete roof slabs, 
with tar and gravel will be put in place in 
the near future and at the end of February 
the roof and a good portion of the wall 
structure was nearing completion. This 
windowless plant enclosed 90,000 square 
feet of air conditioned space, finished 
throughout with glazed tile. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — A new fimancing | 


program by Burlington Mills Corp. has been 
approved by the company's board of direc- 
tors. Stockholder approval for effecting the 
plan will be sought at a special meeting of 
stockholders which has been called for 
March 26. Key points of the program as 
announced by the company include: (1) Is- 
suance to the holders of the company’s stock 
of one additional share of common stock for 
each two shares held. Thts action, in effect, 
will split the common stock into three 
shares for each two shares presently out- 
standing. (2) Issuance and sale to the pub- 
lic through a group of underwriters headed 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co. of 300,000 shares 
of a new convertible preference stock for 
an aggregate price of not less than $30,000.- 
000. This preference stock will have the 
same relative position in the capital struc- 
ture of the company as the former outstand- 


ing second preferred stock which, to the | 


extent not converted into common stock, was 
called for redemption on Feb. 26. Stock- 
holders will be asked at the above men- 
tioned meeting to authorize an additional 
6.000.000 shares of common stock and 400.- 


000 shares of the new class of preferred | 


stock in connection with the above financing 
program. J. C. Cowan, Jr., president of 


Burlington Mills said that “the proceeds | 


from the sale of the 300,000 shares of the 
new stock will be used toward an enlarged 
program for additions and betterments to 
plants and equipment.’ This program, he 
said, presently involves estimated expendi- 


tures of approximately $75,000,000 for the | 


years 1951 and 1952. “It is anticipated that 


such proposed additions and betterments | 


will enable the corporation, by staying in 


the forefront of technical advances, to take | 


full advantage of the continuous strides 
being made in all types of new and im- 
proved man-made fibers, fabrics and proc- 
esses,"" Mr. Cowan added. 
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Catalog 


OF INDUSTRIAL WRENCHES AND MECHANICS TOOES 


now ready for distribution 


*Snap-on is the trademark of 
Snap-on Tools Corporation 


This complete and well-illustrated catalog describes 
Snap-on’s entire line of standard wrench equipment 
and mechanic-type maintenance tools. The most complete 
line of its kind! Write today for your copy and discover why 
Snap-on is servicing businesses everywhere with tools for 
more efficient production, maintenance, and service. 


* 41 Factory Branches to assure prompt shipment! 
* Facilities for production runs of special tools available} 
» © Widest range ovailable from any one source! 


SNAP-ON TOOLS. 
CORPORATION 


8046-C 28th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


41 factory branches 
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210 South Poplar Street 
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EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES 


Firm Opens Aiken Branch 


Henry T. Bourne, president of Montgom 
ery & Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. ¢ 
announced recently the establishment of a 
branch of the company at Aiken, S. C. 
Willam R. Barrett 
left, has been ap 
poimter manager oft 
the Aiken branch. Mr. 
Barrett comes from 
Columbia Supply Co 
where he held the po- 
sition of general pur- 
chasing agent. The 
Aiken office and ware- 
house of Montgomery 
& Crawford Co., Inc., is located at 700 
Williamsburg Street. At its Aiken office 
the company will be engaged in the whole 
sale distribution only of hardware, mill and 
industrial supplies, electrical, plumbing and 
building supplies 


K & D Waste Machine 


Outstanding teatures of the K & D sin 
gle cylinder waste machine, produced by 
Kirkman & Dixon, Greenwood, S. C.. are 


described in a 12-page brochure being dis 
tributed by the firm. A ten-point summary 
of advantages listed in the brochure in- 
cludes: (1) Provides double action with 
better results on a single cylinder. (2) Made 
with 60 per cent fewer gears. sprockets, 
chains, etc., with tremendous savings in 
parts replacement and maintenance. (3) 
Eliminates fans and dust rooms. (4) Re 
duces fire hazard. (5) Uses only half as 
much of mill's floor space. (6) Reduces 
damage to waste fibers from nipping and 
chewing. (7) Provides safety guards for 
sprockets, gears and chains. (8) Saves pow- 
er by using 7¥) horsepower motor. (9) Sim- 
pler construction assures fewer stops, less 
down time. (10) Renders larger percentage 
usable fiber from mill waste. Specifications 
for the K & D single cylinder waste ma- 
chine are: length, 183 inches, when using 
five-foot apron; width, 30 inches at base. 
60-inch cylinder shaft; cylinder, 30-inch di- 
ameter, 24-inch width; height, 52 inches; 
weight, 2,500 pounds 


Technical Data Sheets 


A complete collection of new technical 
data sheets describing the various waxes 


MOORESVILLE 
MILLS 


Mooresville, N. C. 


Apparel Fabrics 
Decorative Fabrics 
Towels 


Sales 


Empire State Bldg., New York City 


LITERATURE 


produced by Concord Chemical Co., Moores- 
town, N. J., have been made available to 
the industry. As several of these waxes are 
efhicient replacements for the more expen 
sive carnauba and Japan waxes, the com- 
pany states, many manufacturers are vitally 
interested today. Also available from the 
company 1s a collection of cresylic acid data 
sheets. Concord Chemical Co. imports a 
large percentage of all cresylic acids brought 
into this country. Copies of these data 
sheets may be obtained on request to the 
company. 


- 


Machine Efficiency Tester 


Equipment designed for testing the efh- 
ciency of machinery in textile mills is being 
introduced in the Carolinas by Eric Kuhn 
of Stockholm, Sweden, who is making tem- 
porary headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 
The equipment, invented in Hungary and 
perfected by Mr. Kuhn's company in Stock- 
holm, the Ericsson Telephone Co., is to be 
distributed in the Carolinas by the Union 
Supply and Electric Co., and Mr. Kuhn ex- 
plains that it will be stocked in Charlotte 
and that a service organization for it will 
be byilt up in that city. 


The equipment was developed and im 
proved in Sweden during the recent was 
years and since that time has been installed 
in the more modern textile mills of that 
country and in a number in several other 
European countries. This is its first intro- 
duction in the United States. Headquarters 
fer its distribution in this country have been 
established in New York; but because of the 
importance of the textile industry in_ the 
Carolinas, Mr. Kuhn came to Charlotte 
very soon after his arrival from Sweden and 
is doing his first work there 

The installation consists of a central ma 
chine in the plant plus contact devices which 
are placed on the machines to be tested, the 
device. being operated by some moving part 
on the machine, and a telephone dial which 
is fitted on the machine. By means of the 
dial, the maintenance man can record the 
actual reason for stoppage of production on 
the machine, using a code. This information 
is transmitted to the central recording unit 
and printed on a paper chart. Thus there 
is in one central place a complete record ot 
the performance of a machine and the exec- 
utives of the company can have this befor: 
them at any time and can thus take action 
to make any changes which are necessary. 


Modification Of Starches 


The Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has released a 16-page data 
sheet on the “Modification of Starches, Pro- 
teins and Gums with Peroxygen Com- 
pounds.’ Practical examples, various sug- 
gestions and a_ selection of literature 
references are contained in the data sheet 
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illustrating the principle of depolymeriza- 
tion of these high molecular substances by 
means of hydrogen peroxide. 

Chemical modification of the high poly- 
meric substances is needed to reduce their 
degree of polymerization, which is the main 
factor determining solution viscosity. The 
uses of peroxygen compounds to control 
depolymerization of most natural high poly- 
mers (without affecting desirable product 
properties) are completely explained. 

The data sheet has a wealth of intorma 
tion concerning the modification of starches, 
proteins and gums for the processing of 
textiles. A complimentary copy of the data 
sheet, No. SPG 1, will be sent on request 
by writing the Becco Sales Corp., Station B. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


New Meck Telster Sebbin 


Allentown (Pa.) Bobbin Works has just 
announced a new all-bakelite twister bobbin 
designed for high-speed operation. It is re- 
ported that this bobbin can be subjected to 
frequent steaming without the danger of 
distortion or change in’ bore. Made with 
bakelite barrel, bakelite head and inset 
molded bakelite bushings, this new Mack 
hobbin is reported to completely eliminate 
the need for re-boring, such as exists in 
maple barreled twister bobbins. This unit 
is being manufactured with bakelite barrels 
of several wall thicknesses and a wide range 
of diameters. Bushings are press fit and 
cemented into the barrels. 

More than two years of development and 
nearly a full year of actual mill testing have 
preceded the introduction of these bobbins, 
according to a recent statement made by 
Henry Mack, vice-president of the Allen- 
town Bobbin Works. So far, according to 
Mr. Mack, not one of these bobbins has 
failed in service, despite deliberate attempts 
to crush them by excessive tension and 
lengthy steaming. For greater economy and 
strength where steaming is not required, 
this bobbin in the same basic construction 
is supplied as a winder-spinner bobbin with 
vulcanized fiber heads. According to a re- 
cent statement by Mr. Mack, these bobbins 
can be manufactured with or without felt 
washers to prevent yarn trappmg. 


Du Pont Chemical Plont 


Development of an improved process for 
the commercial production of hydrogen per- 
oxide, an increasingly important industrial 
chemical, was disclosed recently by E. I 
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© Beater Lags 
for all makes, fitted to order 


© Complete Beaters 
Kirschner ond H & B 


© All Type Aprons 
both new and reworked, 
cluding fireproof aprons 

e W-3 Waste Machine Cylinders 


@ Card Stripper Rolls 
mode to order 


@ Warper Skewers 
made to order 


@ Twister Skewers 
mode to order 


@ Plain or Spiked Slots 


@ Dowling 
from 3/16” to 5/8” 


@ Sargent Combing Attachment 
for Blending Feeders 


We are prompt ia filling your orders. Many 
of the items listed below are carried in stock 
and can be shipped at once. Items which 
must be made to order are put into produc- 
tion promptly. If an emergency arises, we 
have the capacity to give your order imme- 
diate attention and to get the goods to your 
plant .. . often in a matter of hours. You 
can rely on Todd-Long for the service you 
need. 


Todd - Long Picker Apron Co. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Phones: Plant and Office, 5-402) 
Nights and Hol days, 5-2065 or 5-5149 
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du Pont de Nemours & Co. At the same 
time, the frm announced it would build its 
hrst production unit at Memphis, Tenn., at 
the same site wrere Du Pont ts just starting 
to build a unit for the production of sodium 
cyanide. Du Pont long has been a producer 
of hydrogen peroxide at plants in Niagara 
Falls and Dresden, N. Y. The improved 
process represents the culmination of six 
years of research in Du Pont laboratories 

Hydrogen peroxide is widely used in the 
textile, paper, and rubber industries. It 1s 
important to the textile industry for the 
bleaching of cotton, wool, silk, rayon, linen 
and other natural and synthetic fibers. Du 
Pont, within the last ten years, has devel- 


oped its use extensively as a bleach for 
paper pulps. 

This isthe first hydrogen peroxide plant 
to be built in the South where the use of 
hydrogen peroxide has had its greatest de 
velopment and growth in the textile field 
Location of the plant in Memphis was in- 
fluenced by the company's desire to serve 
Southern customers to better advantage. The 
new unit will be built on the 225-acre site 
located at Fite Road and Route 51, about 
ten miles north of the center of the Mem.- 
phis business district. Building of the first 
unit, a sodium cyanide plant, was started 


last November 


Both units will be operated by Du Pont 
Co.'s Electro-chemicals Department. James 
J. McIntyre, who will be manager of the 


SCHACHNER 
LEATHER AND BELTING CO. 


Box 3205 — Charlotte 3, N. C. — Phone 4-131) 


Endless Leather Licker-in Belts 
Guaranteed Against Stretch 
Special Leathers for XD and XK Looms 


Picker Aprons 
Belt Dressings 
Cements 
Repair Service 


Sure Grip Tension Roll Covering 
“V" Belts and Sheaves 


Diamond “S” Restretched Leather Belting 
RBLT Leather Belting 


“Schachner Belting makes a good machine better” 


Memphis plant, said that if everything prog 
resses according to schedule both will be 
completed and ready for production before 
the end of 1952. “The hydrogen peroxide 
unit will employ about 75 persons when it 
starts operating and this will be in addition 
to about 180 needed for the manufacturc 
here of sodium cyanide,’ Mr. McIntyre 
said. 

Plant construction 1s under the direction 
of Du Pont’s engineering department and 
about 700 local workmen will be on the job 
during peak building operations, according 
to Tam C. Bell, project engineer in charge 
The second unit, like the first, will be of 
the modern open-air type of construction 
contorming to the latest advances in chemi- 
cal process design. Most of the equipment 
will operate in the open with controls lo- 
cated in small buildings of steel, concrete 


and brick 
Engraver Buys Building 

A building at Elizabeth Avenue and Cecil 
Street in Charlotte, N. C.. has been pur- 
chased by Charlotte Textile Engravers at 
a price estimated at about $61,000. The 
building has been occupied by the textile 
engraving firm for several months and the 


company is doing a growing business among 
Sot®hern mills 
Gastonia Firm Changes Hands 

Announcement of new ownership and 
management, concurrent with a complete 
reincorporation and reorganization, has been 
made by the Gastonia (N. C.) Roller, Flyer 
& Spindle Co., Inc. The new Gastonia 
Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. is headed by 
Sam Tull, /eft, presi 
dent and general man 
ager. Graduated from 
Georgia Tech in tex- 
tile engineering, Mr. 
Tull has added exper- 
lence to professional 
training by serving his 
apprenticeship with 
Pepperell Mfg. Co.. 
Opelika, Ala. then 
going to Rowan Cotton Mills at Salisbury, 
N. C. as assistant superintendent. After 41 
years in the Army, he was connected with 
Dan River Mills in the production control 
department; then as superintendent of No. 2 
weave, Riverside Division; and superintend- 
ent of Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, 
Ala., from which position he came to Gas- 
tonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. Sharing 
the duties of management with Mr. Tull is 
DeSalles Harrison, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Tull states that his company is re- 
taining the skilled supervisory and shop 
personnel, and excellent, up-to-date equip- 
ment formerly part of Gastonia Roller, 
Flyer & Spindle Co. Experience and length 
of service with the former company are 
notable, averaging 15 to 20 years’ experi- 
ence for supervisory personnel and from 
tour to six years’ length of service. Such 
personnel includes Mrs. Ollie Handsel, office 
manager; Carl Wellman, sales engineer; 
Clarence Smith and Worth Gamble, shop 
foremen. 

In the matter of organization policies, 
the new Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle 
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Co.'s management pledges itself to the high- 
est possible rate of customer satisfaction, 
offering an unconditional warranty to its 
customers that all work done will be com- 
pletely satisfactory as to material and work- 
manship, with adjustment at the discretion 
of the customer. Keenly aware of the prob- 
lems and costs of maintenance and repair 
from the mill standpoint, Mr. Tull proposes 
to give his customers the sort of repair and 
maintenance that he, himself, would de- 
mand. 

Such work includes a complete general 
mill repair service which makes like new 
any picker, catd feed, comber, drawing, 
roving spinning and twister rolls, with a 
“specialty of the house” process for repair- 
ing fluted steel rolls. This process is done 
by a machine—developed by the firm— 
which raises worn-down flutes of a fluted 
roll, then hones them down to correct size. 
Besides repairing old parts, any type steel 
rolls or spindles can be made new. Also, 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. puts 
special emphasis on, and devotes particular 
skills to, overhauling drawings. 


New Hunter Shrinking Unit 
James Hunter Machine Co., North Ad- 


ams, Mass., announces a new London-type 
shrinking unit called the Unishrink contin- 
uous Shrinkage range. This new range has 
a unique horizontal conveyor which carries 
the cloth in a completely tensionless posi- 
tion. Patented airflow feature insures even 
drying, and four to ten per cent shrinkage 
can be obtained in the warp with minimum 
width shrinkage at continuous speeds from 
15 to 50 yards a minute,.depending upon 
the weight of the fabric, the company states. 
Range can be operated by one man. The 
steam consumption for average production 
of 40 yards per minute on 14 to 15-ounce 
worsteds is less than half what it was on 
the old dryer which was’ operated at less 
than 20 yards per minute. 

New features on this continuous shrink- 
ing range include Mecco guides for auto- 
matically guiding the cloth to the wetting- 
out tank. The new steam box gives im- 
proved penetration. A double compartment 
tank is supplied so that two types of fin- 
ishes, either cold water or resin, can be run 
at the same time without completely ex- 
hausting the bath. The bottom idler rolls 
may be raised for ease in threading, and 
also lift the cloth out of the chemical if 
the dryer is stopped. A special Hunter 
Leyland-Mycock expander removes all wrin- 
kles and double edges before the cloth en- 
ters the Hunter squeeze rolls. A new style 
rotary flock brush clears the top roll of 
flock. A special compensating gate, with 
hydraulic Reeves, controls the cloth tension 
between wetting-out tank, squeeze rolls and 
dryer. The dryer is furnished either with 
a folder, complete with static eliminator or 
a roll-up device. 


Cloth Folding Machine 


A new and improved cloth folding ma- 
chine designed and built to the most exact- 
ing standards is being introduced by the 
newly-formed Hall & Jansson Co. of Wor- 
cester, Mass., who have specialized in the 
design and production of cloth folders for 
over 40 years. This machine has air-oper- 
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WEAVING AND 
KNITTING YARNS 


SPECIALIZING 


Carded Weaving Yarns 


For fabrics requiring high tensile 
strength —1-1/16”" to staple: 
10’s—20's. Single and Ply—regular 
and reverse twists. 


| 1-1/16" staple: 10’s—20’'s. 
Combed Yarns. 
Up to 1'%" staple depending on end 


use. 10’s—20’s single, knitting, filling 
and warp twists. 


All PICKETT yarns measure up to the highest 
standards of uniform quality because they are 
made only from best grade Georgia, Alabama 
and Delta long staple cotton 1-1/16" or better. 
Our modern methods of controlled production 
assure uniform excellence. 


PICKETT yarns guarantee top quality in the pro- 
duction of your product. 


| == Sold Direct = 


PICKETT 


COTTON MILLS, Inc. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. Phone 2651-2653 
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ated jaws for clamping the cloth and an 
automatic table that returns from its low- 
est operating position to the starting posi- 
tion by reduction-geared motor drive. It 
was designed particularly for handling plis- 
ses in long cuts to manufacturer's require- 
ments. 

The machine has all-steel construction of 
the main framework and ball bearings at all 
necessary wearing points, making it a sturdy 
adjunct to any mill or finishing plant han- 
dling cotton, silk, rayon or nylon fabrics. 
The air-operated jaws with automatic table 


lift and drop permits operator to handle 


more work more efhciently and obtain bet- 
ter yardage top and bottom of the piece. 


The simple, light construction of all re- 
ciprocating parts permits far greater pro- 
duction with considerably less operator 
fatigue. 

The Hall & Jansson standard machines 
are designated to the trade as No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 4 low top. They also make an 
overhead, or high top, machine for bleached 
goods. 

The manufacturer can, if necessary, adapt 
the machine to any specific folding prob- 
lem by making changes that the purchaser 
may desire. For instance, the feed roll 
stand may be any height, the rails may 
slope up or down towards the operator, 
the feed rolls may be installed on the rails 
or back of the operator for bleached goods. 

Hall & Jansson is equipped to design and 
build cloth folders for almost any depth of 


Better Service at Lower Cost 


with WHITEHEAD 


OILLESS BEARING 


SADDLES 
and NEBS & 


Now your mill can use Whitehead Perma- 
lube Saddles and Nebs at a first cost that 
is usually less than for old-fashioned iron 
saddies and nebs. There never has been a 
comparison of second costs, for Whitehead 
Permalube Saddles and Nebs eliminate oil 
from rolls and yarn, reduce cleaning, won't 
score the rolls, can’t cock or wander. You 


—— 


BRONZE OILITE INSERTS 
IN PERMALUBE 
Now furnished os standard in front saddle and neb bearings. 


Solid Bronze Oilite front saddle bearing is also availabk 
for extra heavy loads and scored roll necks. (This re- 
quires a few drops of oil every few months.) 


can install them and forget them. 


Over 500,000 Spindles Now Equipped 
With These SELF-OILING Products 


The new, improved Whitehead Saddles are 
being used in over 150 mills on more than 
half a million spindles. More and more mills 
are changing systematically to Whitehead 
Permalube assemblies exclusively. 


Only Whitehead Permalube Products 
Offer These Money-Saving Features 


@ Years of trouble-free service 

@ No oiling of Permalube — Infrequent 
oiling of Oiulite. 

No oil on yarn from top rolls 

Less lint accumulation 

Easier picking —less often 

Very low friction coefficient 


Aluminum bearing holders won't 
score rolls 


@ Pivot point permanently adjusted 
@ Saddle self-aligning. No tilting 


We have Saddles and Nebs for most 
all forms of drafting and invite you to 


TRY THEM FREE! 


Send us a right-hand and center 
neb and a saddle of the types you 
are now using and indicate the 
number you need for one side of 
your most troublesome frame. We 
will furnish a complete set of nebs 
and saddles for one side absolutely 
free of charge or obligation. But 
we warn you—once you’ve tried 
Whitehead Permalube Saddles and 
Nebs, you'll want them on all your 
frames. 


@ Bearings quickly replaced if ever nec- 
essary for only 3c to 5c each 


Prompt Delivery from Ample Stocks 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO. 


WEST PEACHTREE STREET, N.w. 
3, 


Meadows Manufacturing Co.’ 


BOX 4354 + ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


Matthews Equipment Co., S3A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


*SEE YOUR MEADOWS MAN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
j. P. Coleman, Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Walter Coleman, Box 782, Salisbury, WN. C. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA, MISSISSIPP! 
Sam Hogg, Box 4354, Atianta, Ga. 


pile by delivering goods from underneath 
the front jaw to a pallet. Their varied types 
will handle all fabrics from gunny bagging 
to gauze, all weights of silks, many paper 
materials and some plastics. Tables for cot- 
tons may be ratchet or air-operated; for 
silks, spring or air-operated, or an auto- 
matic table is available. 


Belting Company Is Sold 


Alexander Bros. Belting Co., a newly- 
formed Pennsylvania corporation, has pur- 
chased Alexander Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Charlotte (N. C.) Leather Belting Co. 
from Armour & Co., with the exception of 
the Curried Leather Department, which will 
continue to be operated by Armour Leather 
Co., a division of Armour & Co. The new 
company will operate as Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co. and Charlotte Leather Belting 
Co., which will be a division of the new 
concern. Officers and directors are as fol- 
lows: G. L. Bryson, president and general 
manager; George L. Abbott, vice-president 
and treasurer; and Edward P. Alexander, 
secretary. 


Mathieson To Build Plant 


Mathieson Alabama Chemical Corp., a 
new, wholly-owned subsidiary of Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., will build a chlorine and 
caustic soda plant near Mobile, Ala., ac- 
cording to an announcement Feb. 27 by 
Thomas S. Nichols, president of both organ- 
izations. Chlorine and caustic soda, two of 
the most important basic chemicals, are both 
in short supply and are vital to the ex- 
panded mobilization program. Both are 
now under inventory control order by the 
government and a limited order on the use 
of chlorine was recently issued by the Na 
tional Production Authority. 

Engineering has been completed for the 
new plant which will be located on a 500 
to 1,000-acre site at McIntosh, in the south- 
ern part of Washington County, approxi- 
mately 40 miles north of Mobile. The new 
company plans to utilize salt from the Mc- 
Intosh salt dome to. supply salt brine, a 
necessary raw material for the manufacture 
of chlorine and caustic soda. Preliminary 
drilling opérations for salt have already 
been carried out on the dome. 

Expected to be in operation by early 
1952, the new plant, the, first development 
by Mathieson in this area, will use the 
Mathieson stationary mercury cell process 
in which the brine pumped from the wells 
is broken into its component elements, so- 
dium and chlorine, by passing a direct cur- 
rent through it in a specially designed elec- 
trolytic cell. All of the chlorine and caustic 
production of the new company is expected 
to be consumed in the Gulf Coast area 
where defense demands for both products 
have increased substantially. 

The new corporation's plant will be built 
by the Chemical Plants Division of Blaw- 
Knox Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Elec- 
tricity will be supplied by the Alabama 
Power Co. Mathieson officials estimate that 
the plant will require approximately 100 
employees when in full operation. Officers 
of the mew corporation are Thomas S. 
Nichols, president; John C. Leppart, éxecu- 
tive vice-president; C. F. Prutton, vice-presi- 
dent; Stanley de J. Osborne, treasurer; J. V. 
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Joyce, comptroller, and R. I. Galland, 
secretary. 


Dimensional Data Card 


Dimensions on welding fittings and flan- 
ges that could otherwise be found only by 
searching through many catalog pages and 
tables have been condensed and reproduced 
by Taylor Forge on two sides of an 8% 
by Ll-inch card. One side covers the broad 
WeldELL line of Taylor Forge welding 
fittings. It shows the wall thickness and 
the essential dimensions for all types of 
fittings for every nominal pipe size from 
44-inch through 30 inches. The other side 
covers the world’s most complete line of 
forged steel flanges. The essential dimen- 
sions and bolting data are given for all 
types of flanges, in all weights, for nominal 
pipe sizes from ¥/-inch through 24 inches. 
Other useful information for piping engi- 
neers is also given on the card. The cards 
are varnished on both sides to enable them 
to withstand prolonged use. Cards are avail- 
able, upon request, to anyone concerned with 
piping problems or applications. Write to 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, P. O. Box 485, 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


Bellows Air Motor 


The Bellows air motor and other con- 
trolled air-power devices are described in 
an attractive and informative bulletin, CL- 
30, currently being distributed by the Bel- 
lows Co., 222 West Market Street, Akron, 
Ohio. According to the bulletin, the Bel- 
lows air motor is built to give millions on 
millions of cycles with negligible mainte- 
mance or repairs. Outstanding construction 
features are described as follows: (1) The 
exhaust block is machined from a special 
alloy brass bar stock to eliminate porosity 
sometimes encountered in brass castings and 
to permit precision machining of intake 
and exhaust ports. (2) The slide valve is 
made of cast stainless steel and is lapped to 
the exhaust block surface. (3) The cylinder 
heads are forged steel. (4) The cylinder 
itself is made of heavy gauge special finish 
brass tubing. (5) The piston rod is of 
stainless steel to minimize rust and corro- 
sion. (6) Piston rod guide is made from the 
best grade of bronze bearing material and 
is a full two-inches long. (7) Piston rod 
seal and piston cups are molded in a spec- 
ial synthetic rubber not only oil and cor- 
rosion resistant but possessing a perfect 
sliding surface when covered with a thin 
film of oil, holding friction losses to a 
minimum. 


New Calco Printing Color 
A new bright shade of red, Calconyl Red 


B Single Solution, recommended for cotton 
printing, has been announced by the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Calco Chemical Division. 
The new red, said to be different in chemi- 
cal nature to similar color types now on the 
market, is reported to assure economy, good 
printing properties, and a high degree of 
stability in storage. Calconyl Red B is an 
azoic dye available in either double or 
single solution, the manufacturer stated. The 
company anticipates a good market for this 
new member of their extensive line of Cal- 
conyl powders and solutions. 
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on your 40th Anniversary with full appreciation 
of the valuable service you have rendered the 


Southern Textile Industry.” 


COPLAND CONVERTING & FINISHING CO. 


BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of Cloth from Synthetic Yarns 


ALABAMA MILLS, Inc. 
AN 
ALABAMA INSTITUTION 


Weaving Fabrics for the World 


Providing Employment for Over 2300 Alabama Citizens jn 
Plants at: 


CLANTON 


ALICEVILLE FAYETTE Wi6INFIELD 


WETUMPKA GREENVILLE DabDEVILLE 


Manufacturers of 


Shectings Osnaburg Birdseye Drills 
Herringbone T wills Corduroy Gabardines Warp Sateen 
Bed Tickings Pinchecks Pinstripes Draperies 
Boot Duck Abrasive Cloth Jeans 
and Special Fabrics 
MAIN OFFICE 


706 South 29th Street 


ANCHOR ROME MILLS, INC. 
BIRMINCHAM 5, ALABAMA 


ROME, GA. 


Employing Over 900 People 
A SUBSIDIARY 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., INC. 
90 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
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S.T.A. Units To Hold Spring Meetings 


The South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will hold its Spring meeting Saturday, April 21 
at Parker High School in Greenville, S. C., beginning at 
10 a, m., it was announced by J. C. Godfrey, superintendent 
of Calhoun Mills at Calhoun Falls, S. C., chairman of the 
division. 

The Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, accord- 
ing to Glenn R. Ward of Highland Cotton Mills at High 
Point, the chairman, will meet at 10 a. m. Saturday, April 

1, at Greensboro, N. C., in the Cone Memorial Y.M.C.A. 
Building (White Oak Plant village). 

As noted previously, the Piedmont Division, S.T.A., will 
have its Spring meeting Monday evening, May 7, at the 
North Carolina Vocational School, Belmont. 


Cotton Council Awarded Honor Medals 

Two honor medals ‘for outstanding achievement in 
bringing about a better understanding of the American 
way of life,’’ have been presented to the National Cotton 
Council in recognition of its grassroots program of pub- 
lic. relations for American agriculture. The unusual award- 
ing of two citations to one organization was made by 
Freedoms Foundation, a non-profit, non-sectarian corpora- 
tion chartered: for the specific purpose of making annual 
awards to Americans who make ‘‘outstanding contributions 
to a better understanding of freedom by the things which 
they write, do, or say.” 

One honor medal was awarded the Cotton Council in 
the “Community Programs” classification. This citation ts 
for the organization's grassroots program. A second medal 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock — 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, ine 


Charlotte, N.C. 


was presented to Ed Lipscomb, the council's director of 
public relations, in the ‘Public Addresses” classification 
and the winning address, “This is World War III,”" was 
delivered at the Southern Farm Bureau Training School 
in Oklahoma City last July. It outlined the objectives of 
the public relations program and detailed methods for 
carrying it out on a national scale. 

Grassroots Public Relations for Agriculture, of which 
Mr. Lipscomb is the author, is the handbook for the pro- 
gram which was instituted in January, 1950, by council 
delegates at their annual meeting. The group, in a resolu- 
tion, instructed the council's office of public relations to 
co-operate with farm organizations and others in an effort 
to strengthen public relations activities between agricul- 
ture and the public at large.” 

The book points out that the farmer is in a position 
to render yeoman service to the nation by taking active 
leadership in the fight to halt the trend to statism, and 
lays out the plans through which such leadership can be 
made effective. 

Numerous non-farm groups engaged in the struggle for 
maintenance of the American system against excessive 
ernment encroachment are utilizing the publication. These 
include the American Medical Association, 19 state medical 
associations, American Trade Association Executives, Na- 
tional Association of Railroads, Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association, colleges and universities, and executives of 
large 


A.A.T.C.C. Activities Reported 


The following items of news interest resulted from de- 
liberations of the council and committees of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists at a recent 
meeting in New York. Beginning in 1952 there will be 
four regional vice-presidents. At present the association 
has two vice-presidents. New national officers beginning 
their terms are: president, C. Norris Rabold of Erwin Mills, 
Inc.; vice-presidents, J. R. Bonnar of General Dyestuff Corp. 
and Geo. O. Linberg of Belle Chemical Co.; secretary, 
Dr. Harold C. Chapin of Lowell Textile Institute; and 
treasurer, William R. Moorhouse of National Aniline Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Terms have expired for the following members of the 
executive committee on research: Dr. M. A. Dahlen of 
Du Pont Co. and Prof. Percival Theel of Philadelphia 
Textile Institute. The following are new members of the 
committee: L. S. Little, chairman, consultant: W. D. Appel 
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of the National Bureau of Standards and J. R. Bonnar of 
General Dyestuff Corp. 

P. J. Kennedy, chairman of the student inter-sectional 
contest committee states that student papers will be pre- 
sented at the forthcoming 1951 convention in New York 
City. Present indications are that beginning with the 1952 
convention a full-fledged contest will be held. Judges 
for the contest are now being selected. The committee in 
charge is P. J], Kennedy, chairman, J. R. Bonnar, L. W. 
Craft, Wm. M. McCann, Prof. P. Theel. 

The publications committee has organized to administer 
the American Dyestuff Reporter award. This is an annual 
award of $200 to the author or authors of the paper pub- 
lished in the proceedings which is considered best in the 
opinion of the publications committee. A screening com- 
mittee has now been appointed: Harold M. Chase, con- 
sultant, Dan River Mills; Hugh Christison, Arlington Mills 
Division, Wm. Whitman Co., Inc.; and Prof. Ethel L. 
Phelps, School of Home Economics, University of Minne- 
sota. This committee will recommend papers among which 
the publications committee will make the final choice. 

Following are news items of interest, released by the 
A.A.T.C.C., concerning activities of the general research 
committee during recent weeks. | 

Dr. Ruby B. Worner of the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory is now a member of the committee on water 
resistance of fabrics, replacing Dr. Walter M. Scott of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
U.S.D.A. 

Matthew J]. Babey, Calco Chemical Division, American 


Cyanamid & Chemical Co., chairman of the committee on 
fastness to water, reported recommendations for a tenta- 
tive standard procedure for testing colored fabrics to (1) 
distilled or deionized water, (2) sea water, (3) chlort- 
nated pool water. The A.A.T.C.C. Perspir-Ometer 1s used 
in this test and the conditions of the test as formally set 
up and approved will appear in the 1951 year book. The 
members of this committee are Matthew |. Babey, chair- 
man, Mrs. Winifred N. Pardey, secretary, Robert C. Alli- 
son, John Ploubides, P. J. Flynn, William F. Brommelsiek, 
George Greendonner, Edward Artim, and Elmer McCabe. 

The committee on simplified wet control tests ts working 
on the development of simple procedures which should 
indicate the quality of color on fabrics. These will not be 
definitive tests but will involve the use of very little eqiup- 
ment and should be convenient and quick methods by which 
untrained persons may get some indication of the quality 
of textile materials. 

Dr. Harold Stiegler, A.A.T.C.C. research director, an- 
nounced that "during the past year the work of research 
associates at Lowell and of the research committees had 
resulted in (1) a suitable test instrument to evaluate the 
flammability characteristics of consumer textiles. This in- 
strument is considered the best available for guidance and 
use in this important field, and will give factual information 
where it is sorely needed. (2) A tentative test to evaluate 
continuous wool scouring processes. (3) A new accelerated 
wash-fastness test identified as III-A to predict behavior of 
colored goods in commercial laundering. He also an- 
nounced that the new metal tubes for the Launder-Ometer 
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used in conducting this new test are now available from 


the supplier. 


New Process Spurs Talk Of Multifiber Mills 


A single industry dominated by large multifiber mills 
capable of handling cotton, wool or any of the known 
synthetics alone or in blends, is envisioned by some indus- 
try leaders as the result of mew short-process systems of 
yarn manufacture now being introduced. These new sys- 
tems, it is said, will do away with most of the traditional 
distinctions between cotton, woolen and worsted making. 
It is predicted that cotton mills which today must slow 
down in slack seasons because of lack of orders will shift 
perhaps to rayon-nylon blends; worsted mills may change 
over to producing carded woolens. 

Development in a Rhode Island laboratory of the Bird 
system of yarn preparation has given impetus in the direc- 
tion of multifiber mills, it is reported. Named after its 
inventor, W. F. Bird of Greenwich, Conn., the Bird system 
permits the use of cotton carded yarn equipment to spin 
medium count worsted like yarns. Other short-process 
systems have been developed, but the Bird system has been 
in actual commercial production since World War II. 


The short-process systems permit all fibers to be handled 
on the same equipment. This equipment is generally modi- 
fied cotton-system equipment with three or four of the 
usual drawing out processes eliminated. 

The new equipment has two unusual features. Porcupines 
or rollers covered with stiff wire bristles control the travel 
of varied length fibers through the drawing and roving 
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frames. Where ordinary drawing and roving tends to pull 
these fibers apart, untwisted yarn drawn through the porcu- 
pine tends to be distributed evenly. The second feature 
is the use of adjustable rollers which can be set as close 
as one inch apart or as far as nine inches apart, permitting 
fibers varying that much in length to be handled in the 
same drawing and spinning frames. Cotton, wool, every 
known synthetic and such fibers as alpaca and angora can 
be handled in those limitations. 


1.T.T. Shows New Machine And Techniques 


Plant managers from member mills of the Institute of 
Textile Technology met Feb. 27-28 at Charlottesville, Va., 
to study take-home applications of new cotton mill methods 
developed by the institute and already reviewed and ap- 
proved by prior meetings of the board of trustees and 
technical advisory committee. The mill men saw -demon- 
strations of the institute's complete series of uniformity 
and other testing devices, as well as one completely new 
and unique device. 

The institute's newest instrument is a picker lap meter 
that measures inch-by-inch variations in picker laps, while 
the cotton industry's existing meters measure the yard-by- 
yard variations. The picker lap meter was built after 
research into lap and sliver uniformity showed that the 
revolving flat card did not sufficiently even out the non 
uniformities in a picker lap and that existing measuring 
instruments failed to measure the critical short-length var- 
iations. Institute research showed that any change in picker 
lap weight that continued for 1 1/3 inches affected card 
sliver almost to the same proportion that it varied lap 
weight. In addition to actually measuring short-length 
variations in the picker lap and, under controlled condi- 
tions, measuring the corresponding variation in card sliver, 
the institute worked out a method of predicting the vari- 
ations in card sliver from known variations in picker laps. 

With these two yardsticks, the research staff came up 
with the answer as to how short the measurement of the 
picker lap variation should be, in order to effect control of 
sliver weights within tolerances never before envisioned 
by practical manufacturing. The lap meter was then built, 
and at present it measures the inch-by-inch variations. It 
is currently being used, along with other I.T.T. instruments, 
in quality analysis work to improve the products of mem- 
ber mills. 

The mill managers’ special meeting analyzed the work 
of the lap meter, as well as that of the uniformity analyzer, 
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and other special instruments not of 1.T.T. design such as 
the Nickerson-Hunter colorimeter, and the Sheffield micro- 
naire. Some 16 research project of value to the textile 
industry also were reviewed, including the institute's re- 
cently developed method of changing over Roth long-draft 
spinning system in order to obtain better break factors 
in yarn, better uniformity and clearer waste reduction. 

Individual service to mill members constitutes an im- 
portant phase of the institute's work. Reports of the many 
such projects undertaken for individual mills were pre- 
sented to the managers as guides to the kind of service 
that may be performed for their mills. The managers also 
were shown the results of a chemical treatment for cotton 
fibers that renders the fibers immune to attack by mildew 
and similar micro-organisms, at the same time increasing 
the resistance to heat damage. The results of the process 
are permanent. 


Seek Orderly Flow Of Strategic Chemicals 


The Chemical Industry Advisory Committee last month 
agreed unanimously that the Natiorial Production Authority, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, should adopt without delay 
a regulation to assure the orderly flow of strategic chemicals 
to defense and essential civilian uses. Committee members 
pointed out that, while the chemical industry is expanding 
rapidly to meet greatly increased demand for its products, 
direction is needed for the distribution of some chemicals 
in tight supply pending the time when supply and demand 
can be brought into closer balance. 

N.P.A. discussed with the industry a proposed order 
similar to W.P.B. Order M-300 under which chemicals 


were allocated during World War II. Officials emphasized 
that this basic order would not in itself place any chemical 
under allocation, but would provide the means by which 
any chemical might be allocated if a need for regulation 
was demonstrated. N.P.A. stressed that thorough study 
would be given to any chemical in short supply, including 
consultation with the industry advisory committee concerned, 
before placing it under controls. It was also noted that 
the proposed order provides for decontrol of any chemical 
allocated under it when control is no longer needed. 

As an aid to small business, the proposed order pro- 
vides that small users of chemicals may be exempeted 
from allocation regulations. The order would set up three 
categories for allocation, and a particular chemical could 
be made subject to any one of them, depending on its 
relative importance and supply. Joseph S. Bates, director 
of the N.P.A. chemical division, presided at the meeting. 


Textile Basketball Tourney Won By Pelzer 


Pelzer (S. C.) Mills captured top honors in the 28th 
Southern Textile Basketball Tournament held March 1-3 
at Textile Hall in Greenville, S. C. More than 100 games 
were reeled off on four courts during the three-day event, 
believed to be the largest tourney of its kind in the United 
States. Pelzer won the Class A Men’s championship by 
defeating Dunean Mills of Greenville, 60 to 55. Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, defeated North Georgia 
Processing Co., Toccoa, Ga., 70 to 68, to win the Class 
B Boys’ championship. The C Boys’ trophy was won by 
Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. who defeated Camperdown 
Co. of Greenville, 50 to 35, for the title. The girls’ cham- 
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picnship was won by Judson Mills, Greenville. Judson 
annexed the title by defeating North Georgia Processing 
Co. 31 to 29. 

Pelzer and Dunean dominated selections for the A Men's 
all-star team, each contributing two players. Selected for 
the all-star team were Effie Evington of Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Gerald Becker of Pelzer, Ward Williams of Dunean, 
Melvin Bell of Dunean and Earl Wooten of Pelzer. 


Hugh W. Anderson of Victor-Monaghan Co. was re- 
elected president of the Southern Textile Athletic Asso- 
ciation, sponsors of the tournament. Serving with him 
will be Fred Snoddy of Victor Mill, Greer, S. C., vice- 
president; J. B. Owens of Woodside Mills, Greenville, 
secretary; and Horace Whitmire of Brandon Mills, Green- 
ville, treasurer. 


Du Pont Sales To Textile Industry Increase 


The Du Pont Co. reported March 8 that in 1950 it 
surpassed all its previous production records by a wide 
margin and, like the chemical industry generally, is ‘in 
a much stronger position” to cope with the problems of 
a national emergency than at the start of World War II. 
About 460 million dollars, or 35 per cent, of the com- 
pany’s 1950 sales were from facilities placed in operation 
since 1945, the report said. Total sales for the year hit 
a new record high of 1,297 million dollars. That was 272 
million dollars, or 27 per cent, higher than the sales figure 
for the previous record year of 1949. “Substantially all’ 
of the increase in dollar sales, the report emphasized, was 
due to the greater physical volume of goods produced. 

In building up its productive capactiy, Du Pont has con- 
structed nine entirely new plants and made substantial 
additions, improvements and replacements at old plants 
since 1945. As another measure of the magnitude of its 
expansion in defense-vital goods of peacetime commerce, 
the report pointed out that since 1940 the company has 
increased its capacity to make nylon 2,700 per cent, and 
Cordura high-tenacity rayon yarn for automobile and air- 
craft tires by 1,100 per cent. 

During the same period, the report showed, Du Pont has 
further enhanced its preparedness by introducing commer- 
cially, from its research laboratories, new materials intended 
for civilian markets, but which are important national se- 
curity resources. Examples given in this category were 
the new wool-like synthetics, Amilar polyester fiber (Fiber 
V) and Orlon acrylic fiber; titanium metal for aircraft and 
other uses; Teflon tetrafluoroethylene and Alathon poly- 
thene resins, plastics with major industrial and military 
applications, 

In a study of trends in the company’s business, the report 
found the most significant of these in recent years to have 
been the increase in Du Pont sales to the textile industry, 
particularly since World War Il. While products sold to 
the industry included not only synthetic fibers, but also 
bleaches, dyes, finishing agents and cellophane, the in- 
crease in the percentage of sales in this field resulted 
principally from the rapid growth of sales of nylon yarn, 
the report observed. 

Since 1940, shortly after the manufacture of nylon yarn 
was begun, Du Pont’s operative investment in nylon has 
increased by seven and a half times, and productive capa- 
city by 27 times, with two new yarn plants and two new 
intermediates plants already built, and a third intermediates 
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plant scheduled for completion this Spring. Acetate rayon 
production capacity, the report went on, has been tripled 
since 1939, most of the expansion occurring after the end 
of World War II, and viscose rayon output was increased 
150 per cent. Construction of a plant for the manufacture 
Amilar polyester fiber (Fiber V), announced during 1950, 
is expected to begin in 1951, the report said. 

Substantial further expansion in synthetic fibers is 
planned, the report stated. Du Pont’s average operating 
investment in its over-all synthetic fiber venture in 1950 
amounted to 450 million dollars with ‘‘relatively large 
amounts’ committed for 1951 and 1952. Five of the ten 
manufacturing departments are concerned in developing 
synthetic fibers and their basic intermediates. 


Purchasing Agents Hold Annual Parley 


The Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association, 
whose membership includes many from the textile industry 
held its annual meeting recently at the Poinsett Hotel in 
Greenville, S. C. S. A. Belcher, Jr., purchasing agent fcr 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., Anderson, S. C., was one oc! 
the principal speakers at the meeting. Jack T. Holt o' 
Erwin Mills, Inc., Durham, N. C.. conducted a forum panc! 


Georgia Operating Executives Hold Parley 


L. G. Hardman, Jr., president of Harmony Grove Mills. 
Commerce, Ga., was guest speaker at the March 24 mect- 
ing of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia held 
at the Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. Mr. Hard- 
man spoke at the opening session of the meeting; the 
remainder of the program was devoted mainly to a dis- 
cussion of carding and spinning problems. 

Herman A. Dickert, director of the A. French Textile 
School at Georgia Tech, has been named secretary-treasurer 
of the group succeeding Robert W. Philip of Callaway 
Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., who had served continuously 
in that post since the founding of the T.O.E.G. in 1922. 
Mr. Dickert will “take over” beginning with plans for the 
Fall 1951 meeting. 


Lubrication Society Seeks Textile Group 

The textile industry. has been invited to participate in 
the activities of the American Society of Lubrication Engi- 
neers. An invitation has been extended the industry to 
form a textile committee within the A.S.L.E. Herbert L. 
Orstein, director of the processing research department of 
the Worsted Division of Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
has been appointed by A.S.L.E. to further the formation 
of such a committee. 

Annual convention of the A.S.L.E. will be held April 16- 
18 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, and 
symposium on textile lubrication on the morning of April 17 
has been included in the program for the event. Two 
papers to be included at the symposium include “Lubrication 
of Knitting Machinery’”’ by F. K. Fogleman, technical 
writer, Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa.; and “Lubri- 
cation in the Textile Industry’ by K. M. Lowry, manager, 
Industrial Engineering Department, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. 

In a statement asking for co-operation of the textile 
industry, A.S.L.E. says: 

“Because lubrication problems in the textile mills manu- 
facturing different types of fabrics are distinctive and con- 
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tinually growing in magnitude and importance, A.S.L.E. 
is extending an invitation to the textile industry to become 
an integral part of the A.S.L.E.'s specialized activities. 
Other groups have materially benefitted by the co-operation 


and co-ordination it has helped to promote between indus- 
try, supplier, lubrication equipment manufacturer and sci- 
entific institutions. 

“A.S.L.E. would similarly make it possible for textile 
men to air their individual problems and also obtain the 
benefit of similar experiences in other industries. Common 
problems could be investigated jointly by the textile indus- 
try and lubricants suppliers to the benefits of both. 3 

“It has been emphasized that the activities of the A.S.L.E. 
do not and would not duplicate the work of the various 
sections of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
or any other technical society. Rather, the A.S.L.E. activ 
ities, being more specialized in nature, take up where the 
other societies leave off. 

“To better co-ordinate industry activities with the various 
groups of A.S.L.E. and to disseminate the findings of the 
various projects, an Industrial Relations Committee has 
been formed as an active group in the A.S.L.E. program. 

This new committee will be divided into separate groups, 
each concentrating on the activities of the individual com- 
mittees of the A.S.L.E. 

“One of these groups will be devoted exclusively to 
textile lubrication problems. Mr. Ortstein has been ap- 
pointed to represent this textile group in A.S.L.E.” 

Then, in conclusion, the A.S.L.E. statement adds: 

“Because of the growing magnitude of lubrication prob- 
lems in efficient and economical textile operations, and 


because of the importance of sound lubrication practice for 
reasons of safety and production insurance, it behooves 
textile men to unite in the concerted effort to form a textile 
committee within A.S.L.E. for the exclusive purpose of 
dealing with lubrication problems and practices related. to 
textile operations. 

“Inquiries or applications for membership in the A.S.L.E. 
can be directed to W. F. Leonard, National Secretary, Am- 
erican Society of Lubrication Engineers, 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill.” 


Industrial Truck Association Formed 


At a special recent meeting of the Electric Industrial 
Truck Association, it was voted to open the association §$ 
membership to manufacturers of gas-powered industrial 
trucks and tractors. It also was voted to change the name 
of the organization to the Industrial Truck Association, 
which will continue to maintain its headquarters offices at 
3701 N. Broad. Street, Philadelphia, Pa: An announcement 
issued following the: meeting stated that one reason for 
bringing mainufacturers both of electric storage battery and 
gas-powered industrial trucks into one association was the 
belief that general industry could better be served. Also 
that a common source of information on the time. cost, and 
labor-saving potentialities of powered industrial trucks, 
now recognized as a fundamental tool of production, would 
be provided. 


February Rayon Shipments Decline 5 Per Cent 
Shipments of rayon by United States producets during 
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February totaled 99,600,000 pounds, a decline of five per 
cent compared to the 104;700,000 pounds shipped in Jan- 
uary, according to the Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin 
of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Delay in receipt of 
raw materials as a result of the railroad strike caused reduced 
output in some rayon plants, but production on a per diem 
basis during February actually showed an increase over the 
daily rate in January. 

Rayon shipments for the first two months of the year 
totaling 204,300,000 pounds were up four per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1950. Combined shipments for 
January and February of viscose high tenacity yarn totaled 
50,500,000 pounds, an increase of three per cent over the 
first two months of 1950; viscose--cupra textile yarn, 53,- 
200,000 pounds, up five per cent; acetate yarn, 50,100,000 
pounds up one-fourth per cent; total filament yarn, 153,- 
800,000 pounds, up three per cent; total staple plus tow, 
50,500,000 pounds, up nine per cent. 

Rayon filament yarn stocks held by producers at the end 
of February amounted to 9,600,000 pounds compared to 
10,300,000 pounds held at the end of January. Rayon staple 
stocks held at the end of February totaled 3,800,000 pounds. 
With producers’ stocks at nominal levels, the Organon 
points out that future shipments of the industry at best can 
reflect only current production. 

Compilation of the imports of rayon staple during the 
last three years by the Organon reveals that during 1950 the 
record-breaking total of 91,191,000 pounds were shipped 
to the United States. The 1950 total was almost twice that 
of the previous record year’s imports of 47,402,000 pounds 
in 1939 and 2 1/3 times greater than the post-war record 
1948 imports of 38,667,000 pounds. Imports during the 
last quarter of 1950 averaged over 11,000,000 pounds a 
month. 

France was the principal supplier of rayon staple to the 
United States during 1950 and imports from that country 
amounted to 16,762,000 pounds or 181/, per cent of the 
total. The next largest supplier was the United Kingdom 
with 15 per cent of the year's total imports, followed by 
Belgium with 13 per cent; Germany nine per cent; Switzer- 
land 81/, per cent; Italy eight per cent; Austria and Norway 
7, per cent each; the Netherlands six per cent and all 
other countries seven per cent. Compared with the 1948 
and 1949 list of suppliers, Czechoslovakia and Spain did 
not send any staple to the United States during 1950. 
Those countries who did send staple here last year but little 
or no staple during the two previous years were Austria, 
Canada, Cuba, Germany and Sweden. 

The over-all average price for staple imports during 1950 
was 281/, cents a pound. Average declared value per pound 
among the largest supplying countries during 1950 was as 
follows: Austria, 251/, cents; Belgium, 30 cents; France, 
2917, cents; Germany, 271/ cents; Italy, 36 cents; Japan, 
251/, cents; the Netherlands, 27 cents; Norway, 281, cents; 
Switzerland, 27 cents; and the United Kingdom, 241/ cents. 
The present import duty on rayon staple is 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

In January, 1951, rayon staple imports amounted to 10,- 
744,000 pounds, a five per cent decrease from the average 
monthly level during the last quarter of 1950. Principal 
suppliers in January were Germany with 2,859,000 pounds; 
France 1,490,000 pounds; Norway 1,210,000 pounds; Italy 
950,000 pounds; Belgium 920,000 pounds; Switzerland 
874,000 pounds; Sweden 630,000 pounds; Austria 580,000 
pounds; and the Netherlands 542,000 pounds. 
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Filament yarn imports by the United States during 1950 
amounted to 6,384,000 pounds, compared with 347,000 
pounds in 1949, and 10,151,000 pounds in 1948, the peak 
year since 1929. The average price of imported filament 
yarn was 78 cents a pound, Italy sending 291, per cent of 
the total was the largest supplier, followed by Canada with 
2614 per cent; Germany 12 per cent; Switzerland 91/, per 
cent; the Netherlands 814 per cent; and all other countries 
14 per cent. 

Keeping pace with the record production of rayon in 
1950, cellulose consumption last year was also at a peak 
level. A total of 590,600 short tons of refined cellulose 
were consumed by the rayon industry in 1950, an increase 
of 24 per cent over 1949 and nine per cent over the previous 
peak year of 1948. The 1950 total was made up of 456,- 
200 tons of dissolving or chemical grades of wood pulp 
and 134,400 tons of refined cotton linters pulp. The figures 
include consumption of cellulose in producing rayon fila- 
ment yarn, staple, tow, horsehair, straw and waste as made 
by the viscose cuprammonium, and acetate processes. 

Consumption of apparel-type textile fibers (cotton, wool, 
silk, rayon and other man-made fibers) during 1950 totaled 
6,861,100,000 pounds, an increase of 26 per cent over 
1949 and only one-half per cent smaller than the all-time 
record in 1942. The 1950 figures on consumption are 40 
per cent greater than 1940. In the five fiber total, cotton 
constituted 68.8 per cent, according to the Organon, the 
lowest participation on record, compared with an average 
of 80.5 per cent in 1939-1940. Wool consumed was 9.3 
per cent of the total compared with its pre-war average of 
8.6 per cent. Silk consumption remained nominal at 0.1 
per cent. 

The Organon points out that rayon’s increasing impor- 
tance in the five fiber total is demonstrated by the fact that 
during 1950 the fiber constituted 19.7 per cent, nearly 
double the relative participation in 1939-1940. Other man- 
made fibers, too, have grown in importance in the fiber 
consumption picture. In 1950, fibers of the man-made 
variety other than rayon constituted 2.1 per cent of the 
total. Combining rayon with other man-made fibers, it is 
seen that the total participation has increased from ten per 
cent in 1939-1940 to 21.8 per cent in 1950. 

All fibers showed poundage consumption increases in 
1950 compared to the previous year, according to the 
Organon. Cotton gained 23 per cent; wool 241/, per cent; 
rayon 36 per cent, other man-made fibers 571 per cent, 
and silk 91 per cent. Cotton consumption last year was 
exceeded only in the war years 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, 
and in 1946. The 1950 wool consumption was exceeded 
only in 1941 and 1945 through 1948. Both rayon and the 
other man-made fibers were at new all-time record levels. 
Silk consumption hit its highest level since 1941, but was 
only ten per cent of its all-time peak year consumption in 
1929. 

The Organon has coined the term “utility poundage” for 
actual net consumption of fiber into yarn and its utility to 
the consumer. A different consumption proportion of the 
fibers is revealed by this concept, it is pointed out. Approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of raw cotton poundage consists of non- 
spinnable waste and the utility poundage therefore would 
be 4,153,400,000 pounds in 1950. Practically all of the 
raw scoured wool can be spun, so that the scoured wool 
figure is utility poundage, and the same holds true for rayon 
with a possible loss of one per cent for staple and no waste 
for filament yarn, With 20 per cent of silk lost in boiling 
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off of the gum, the utility poundage of this fiber declines 
to 6,700,000 pounds. 

In the case of man-made fibers other than rayon, a sizable 
part of the 145,000,000-pound total in 1950 was nylon. 
This and other man-made fibers other than rayon have two 
attributes bearing on utility poundage, according to the 
Organon. First is the typical fineness of nylon yarn, aver- 
aging perhaps 20 denier as against 115 denier for rayon 
filament yarn. Second is the longer wear life of the nylon 
as the consumer uses it so that a nylon stocking, for exam- 
ple, will outwear a silk stocking several times, denier for 
denier. There is good justification, therefore, for doubling 
the indicated poundage of non-rayon man-made fibers to 
obtain a utility poundage figure of 290,000,000 pounds. 

The five fiber utility poundage figure, therefore, would 
amount to 6,438,000,000 pounds and the participation 
results, percentagewise, would be as follows: cotton 64.5 
per cent; wool 9.9 per cent; rayon 21.0 per cent; other 
man-made fibers 4.5 per cent; and silk 0.1 per cent. On 
this basis, it is calculated by the Organon that the man- 
made fibers last year comprised 25.5 per cent of the total 
utility poundage. 

Civilian per capita consumption of textile fibers during 
1950 attained the record level of 40.2 pounds, but if the 
1949 and 1950 rates are averaged, the per capita consump- 
tion would stand at 35.4 pounds. This compares with an 
average of 19.6 pounds in 1932; 30.8 pounds in 1937, and 
29.4 pounds for the war years 1941-1945. Average per 


‘ capita consumption for the five years 1946-1950 was at the 


high level of 36.6 pounds. 

The Organon notes that it is probable that the high 1950 
per capita consumption of 40 pounds (39 pounds without 
military uses) was influenced to a marked extent by scare 
buying, particularly in the last half of the year. 


Conference Slated On Acetate Label Rule 


The Federal Trade Commission announced Feb. 20 that 
a conference will be held in New York April 12-13 to decide 
whether some forms of rayon should be labeled ‘‘acetate.”’ 
The conference will seek industry's views. The F.T.C. then 
will consider whether to make a change. Any proposed new 
ruling will be at another public hearing before a final 
decision is made. 

Since 1937 F.T.C. regulations have required that both 
regenerated cellulose yarns and cellulose acetate yarns be 
designated “rayon’’ without detailing the process involved. 
The rayon yarn producers group has recommended that 
products be called “‘acetate’’ when they are made from 
acetate products, and ‘‘rayon’’ only when the regenerated 
cellulose products are involved. 


Chemical, Mechanical Gains Cited By A.S.M.E. 


“What's New in Textile Drying and Finishing” pro- 
vided the theme for a recent meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in Philadelphia. Principal 
speakers at the meeting were Edward S. Pierce, assistant 
to the president of H. W. Butterworth & Sons, Co., Phila- 
delphia, who considered the finishing of cotton fabrics, 
and David A. Colker, general sales manager of National 
Drying Machinery Co., Philadelphia, who discussed the 
proper methods of cloth handling in drying operations. 

Mr. Pierce chose the finishing of cotton fabrics as his 
topic because, he pointed out, “the majority of recent 
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GOOD USED MACHINERY 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2—-Saco-Lowell No. 12 Openers. 

2—40” Kitson 3-Beater Single Process Pickers. 
5—40” Kitson Finisher Pickers. 

5—40” Kitson Breaker Pickers 
10—38” F-5 Hopper Feeders. 

5—24” Waste Feeders with Sargent Comb. 
1—Saco-Lowell 45” two-beater Single Process Picker. 


10—Draper Twisters, 5” Gauge, 4” Ring, 96 Spindles each, 
Tape Drive. 

24—-Saco-Lowell Spinning Frames, 256 Spindles each, Tape 
Drive, 234” Gauge, equipped with Whitin Long Draft. 

20—40” Potter & Johnson Cards. 


96—Deliveries Saco-Lowell Drawing, 4, 5 and 6 deliveries 
per head. 


1—Saco-Lowell Slasher, 5’ and 7’ Cylinder. 
4—Mason Spinning Frames, 216 Spindles each, 24” Rings, 


334,” Gauge, Tape Drive, Casablanca Whitin Long Draft, 
Belt Driven. 


10—Mason Spinning Frames, 240 Spindles each, 2” Rings, 
4” Gauge, Tape Drive, Whitin Casablanca Long Draft, 
Belt Driven 

6—Whitin Spinning Frames, 34%” Gauge, 4-Spindle Band 
Drive, 240 Spindles each, equipped with Saco-Lowell 
Long Draft. 

6—Whitin Spinning Frames, 334” Gauge, 4-Spindle Band 
Drive, 240 Spindles each, equipped with Saco-Lowell 
Long Draft. 


18—Frames Whitin Spinning, 3” Gauge, 4-Spindle Band 
Drive. (10) frames 252 Spindles each, (6) frames .228 
Spindles each, equipped with Whitin Casablanca Long 
Draft. 


14—96” C & K 4 x 1 automatic, heavy woolen and worsted, 
motor driven, equipped with dobbies and multiple 
heads. 


10—108” C & K 4 x 1 Automatic Looms, Nashua type, belt 
driven, with dobbies, multiple heads. 


18—92” C & K 4 x 1 Automatic Looms, Nashua type, belt 
driven, 4-harness cams, multiple heads. 


30—92" C & K 4 x 1 Automatic Looms, Nashua type, belt 
driven, dobbies, multiple heads. 


12—-100” C & K 2 x 1 Automatic Looms, Nashua type, belt 
driven, equipped with dobbies and multiple heads. 


18—92" C & K 4 x 1 Automatic Looms, Nashua type, belt 
driven, with dobbies, multiple heads. 


10—Whitin fully enclosed Blending Feeders, 1940 model. 
8—Saco-Lowell 8 x 3% J3 Long Draft, 160 Spindles each. 


Don’t forget—when you buy machinery it must be 
moved and we are equipped to delivery machinery we 


sell anywhere. 


Whitehead 


Phone 3-9831 P. O. Box 1245 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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chemical and mechanical advancements have been made in 
this phase of textile finishing.” 

He told the approximately 35 A.S.M.E. members in 
attendance that: ‘We now realize that the mastery of chem- 
istry, dyeing and finishing, is a full-time project, the new 
developments which are continually appearing must be 
thoroughly investigated and their merits determined. A 
single improvement in chemistry or mechanical equipment 
in the processing of textiles might mean the savings of 
many thousands of dollars in the operation of a textile 
mill.” He cited the progress made by many chemical houses 
and dyestuff manufacturers, and said he believed that the 
“correlation” of results between actual mill application and 
laboratory technique was becoming much closer. This 
means, he declared, that the chemist and mechanical engi- 
neers can reproduce nearly all possible mill conditions, 
and thereby determine the strength and weakness of each 
process. 

Pointing out that the design of machinery for new 
processes and new applications was a co-operative endeavor, 
requiring a complete understanding between the chemist 
and engineer, Mr. Pierce explained that this type of co- 
operation was well illustrated in recent developments of 
continuous J box bleaching of cotton piece goods, started 
commercially just prior to World War II. Stressing new 
developments in machinery, he stated that: “Of the 84 
basically different machines that Butterworth builds, 92 
per cent were not in existence in 1941.” 

Furthermore, finishing mills, through increased purchases 
of new machines, have increased man-hour production 106 
per cent since 1941, he said. “It is interesting to note 
that 47 per cent of existing production equipment was 
furnished in the same ten-year span,” a result, he empha- 
sized, “that proves a remarkable industry acceptance of 
newly-designed production machinery.” 

In his talk, Mr. Colker stressed that one of the major 
problems in the development of a drying machine was the 
proper handling of the materials to be dried. The objec- 
tives in proper material handling, he said, included: (1) To 
expose the maximum amount of surface to the dry medium 
in a uniform manner. (2) To support or carry tension or 
in a completely relaxed state, in order to achieve the de- 
sired results. Another objective, he added, was to support 
the material in such a manner as to get the minimum 
amount of marking, localizing migration of dyestuffs or 
other chemicals, or distortion of the pattern. In both the 
tenter and the loop dryer, he added, unit construction is 
employed which permits a high flexibility in operation and 
an ease of future expansion. 

Pointing out that there must be a relationship between 
cloth-holding capacity and drying speed to achieve economy 
of drying operation, Mr. Colker explained that ‘the less 
cloth a given drying machine holds, the faster it must dry 
to hold down drying costs.” He touched briefly on two 
other phases of drying operations. He stated that both 
in printing operations and in the new pad and pigment 
dyeing of synthetics, methods were being developed for 
obtaining the maximum amount of drying on the cloth 
before it is contacted by physical means. 


M.R.O. Order Cited As Aid To Industry 


The textile machinery M.R.O. industry advisory com- 
mittee at an organization meeting recently agreed with 


officials of the National Production Authority, U. $. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that many material supply problems 
affecting their industry will be solved by the use of defense 
rated orders issued under N.P.A.’s new maintenance, repair 
and operations order. The industry represented by this 
committee manufactures combs, carriers, bobbins, shuttles, 
needles, spools, tubes, frames, top rolls, rings, warper 
and loom beams, reeds, and many other accessories essen- 
tial to the production of textile machinery and its operation 
and maintenance in the mills. 

Members of the committee pointed out that although 
the extension of M.R.O. rated orders will result in the 
procurement of materials which are in short supply, antici- 
pated increasing orders for heavy fabrics needed by the 
armed forces will create greater demand for their products. 
That situation, they said, will make it necessary for the 
industry to be provided with correspondingly larger quan- 
tities of materials. 

In view of the anticipated expansion of orders on the 
accessories manufacturers, N.P.A. requested the industry 
through the advisory committee to prepare and submit 
estimates for scarce materials for the remainder of 1951. 
N.P.A. officials said these requirements will be taken into 
account in any future allocation of materials which are in 
short supply. 

Members of the committee indicated that, although their 
requirements for steel, brass, copper, aluminum, and other 
materials in short supply, are not great in comparison with 
some other industries, the end uses are of such a nature 
as to make the use of substitutes impractical. Fourteen 
officials from an equal number of companies, representing 
virtually a cross section of the several hundred manufac- 
turers in the industry, attended the first meeting of the 
committee. All accepted appointment as members of the 
advisory body, and recommended the addition of several 
other manufacturers. 


Safety Contest Winners Listed By Council 


Winners in the 1950 safety.contest in the textile division 
of the National Safety Council were announced recently. 
First place winners were presented trophies; second and 
third place winners were presented certificates. Following 
is the list of winners, as released by the safety council: 

Division I, Group A: (1) Forstmann Woolen Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J.; (2) Bauer & Black, Division of the Kendall Co.; 
(3) Tallassee (Ala.) Mills, a unit of Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills, Inc. Group B: (1) Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C.; (2) Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; (3) Plants Nos. 1 and 2 of Jackson Mills at Iva 
and Wellford. S. C. Group C: (1) Clark Thread Co., 
Thomasville, Ga.; (2) Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mills; (3) 
Personal Products Corp., Chicago, III. 

Division II, Group A: (1) Forstmann Woolen Co.. 
weaving mills; (2) Greenwood (S. C.) Plant, Greenwood 
Mills; (3) Towell Mill, Fieldcrest Mills, Fieldale, Va. 
Group B: (1) Enterprise Division, Graniteville (S. C.) 
Co.; (2) Gregg Division, Graniteville Co.; (3) Bradford 
Mills of American Woolen Co. Group C: (1) Plant No. 5 
of Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C.; (2) Plant No. 4, 
Efird Mfg. Co.; (3) Electric Blanket Plant, Fieldcrest 
Mills, Draper, N. C. 

There were 162 contestants enrolled in the 1950 con- 
test in January. During the year 23 participants dropped 
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out of the contest. The 139 finishing the contest reported 
a total exposure of over 312 million man-hours and had 
experienced 1,849 injuries during the year. The 1950 
exposure was 47 per cent higher than was reported at the 
end of last year's contest, and the reported injuries was 
up 42 per cent this year. It was only because of the in- 
creased exposure that the final frequency rate was lower 
in 1950. The final rate of 5.91 was three per cent lower 
than the 1949 final rate. 


Approve Use Of DOs For M.R.O. Items 


All businesses may now use a “DO” (Defense Order) 
priority to obtain maintenance, repair and operating items. 
This authority became effective Feb. 27 with the issuance of 
Regulation 4 by the National Production Authority. The 
priority can be used at the discretion of any concern desir- 
ing to do so and no individual authorization from ‘N.P.A. 
is required. In accordance with N.P.A.’s single-band pri- 
ority system, the M.R.O. ratings will carry the same power 
as a “DO” issued by the Defense Department, and are fully 
extendable. 

The regulation is expected to be of particular benefit to 
textile machinery manufacturers. A textile mill, for in- 
stance, may use a “DO” in ordering M.R.O. items from 
a machinery manufacturer and the latter in turn may then 
extend the priority to obtain steel or whatever materials 
needed to produce the parts. However, once a firm elects 
to use a DO” for M.R.O. items, even on a single occasion, 
that concern must then limit its M.R.O. purchases, with or 
without a “DO,” in accordance with the regulation. The 
regulation restricts these purchases in any one calendar 
quarter to one-fourth of a firm’s dollar purchases for M.R.O. 
in 1950, or in the fiscal year ending nearest to Dec. 31, 1950. 


Urge Foreign Students Become ‘Ambassadors’ 
Congressman Harold D. Cooley of Nashville, N. C., 


has urged foreign students in the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, to become “‘ambas- 
sadors of friendship’’ and “take back to your native lands 
a message from America.’ The Fourth District representa- 


tive spoke to more than 400 students from 23 states and 
21 foreign countries March 6. His address was delivered 
as a feature in the B. B. Gossétt Lecture Series. He was 
introduced by Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the college's 
School of Textiles. Speaking in the new auditorium of 
the School of Textiles, Representative Cooley suggested 
that the students from abroad relay this message to their 
native countries: 

Tell your people that America is not imperialistic, that 
America does not want one acre or one inch of territory, 
that America is generous and just, that America is a land 
of freedom, that in America every man will fight for 
the altars of freedom, that America is a nation that hates 
and despises slavery, that America is a Christian nation 
and worships one omnipotent God, that America wants 
all men everywhere to be free. 

Tell your people that while America may be rich and 
powerful, it is not a land of milk and honey. Tell them 
that our fields are flourishing and our factories are buzzing, 
but that the men and women of America are sweating and 
toiling and earning and giving to the less fortunate peo- 
ple of other lands. 

“Tell your people that America is hoping and praying 
for peace even though our sons are dying on the ramparts 
of freedom, far removed from home’ 


Textile School Can't Meet Demand For Grads 
The School of Textiles at North Carolina State College, 


Raleigh, is unable to meet the industrial demands for its 
gtaduates, Dean Malcolm E. Campbell told members of 
the North Carolina Textile Foundation March 1. Dean 
Campbell spoke at the foundation's annual meeting in the 
college's school of textiles. He appeared on the program 
with Chancellor J]. W. Harrelson of State College, Control- 
ler W. D. Carmichael, Jr., of the Consolidated University 
of North Carolina, and officials of the foundation. 

The school, Dean:Campbell said, will graduate approxi- 
mately 184 seniors this year, but he said there are jobs 
for many more than that number. The demand for textile 
graduates, he reported, is “the heaviest in the history of 
this institution.’” Dean Campbell also reported on the far- 
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reaching research work now underway in the school of 
textiles, told of additions of physical facilities during the 
past war, and outlined future plans of textile education 
and research. 

Dean Campbell was introduced by J. C. Cowan, president 
of Burlington Mills Corp., who was elected chairman of 
the meeting. W. J. Carter of Greensboro, N. C., president 
of the foundation, opened the session and made the presi- 
dential address. Chancellor Harrelson and Controller Car- 
michael expressed appreciation to the foundation members 
for the support which they have given to the research and 
training programs of the N. C. State College School of 
Textiles and reported on new developments at the insti- 
tution. 

The foundation has assets of over $1,200,000. Its funds 
are used to supplement faculty and staff salaries in the 
School of Textiles at State College and thus enable the 
college to obtain top-ranking textile educators for research 
and teaching functions. In his remarks, Carmichael said 
that the textile foundation has been ‘‘a tremendous influence 
and motivation’’ to the State College School of Textiles, the 
other divisions of the college, and to the other branches 
of the consolidated university. 

David Clark of Charlotte, N. C., secretary of the founda- 
tion and a member of the consolidated university's board 
of trustees, praised the work of Dean Campbell in directing 
the operation of the school of textiles. Mr. Clark also gave 
the secretary's report and commented on the success of the 
foundation's efforts during 1950. 


The foundation unanimously adopted a resolution extend- 
ing its sympathy to the family of the late Aaron Quinn of 
Greensboro, assistant secretary-treasurer of the N. C. Tex- 
tile Foundation. The resolution was read and proposed by 
John Harden of Greensboro, vice-president and public re- 
lations director of the Burlington Mills Corp. 


LeRoy Martin of Raleigh, an official of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., presented the foundation's financial 
report. Foundation officers, in addition to President Carter 
and Secretary Clark, are A. G. Myers of Gastonia, N: C., 
vice-president; and W. H. Ruffin of Durham, N. C., treas- 
urer. A buffet luncheon was served in the school of textiles 
following the meeting. A tour of the school was conducted 
after the luncheon. 


Adopt Trade-Mark Amilar For Fiber V 


The Du Pont Co. has adopted the trade-mark Amilar 
for its synthetic polyester textile fiber which it has been 
evaluating since 1946 under the laboratory designation of 
Fiber V. Technically, the material is a condensation poly- 
mer obtained from ethylene glycol and terephthalic acid. 
It is not chemically related to nylon, Orlon acrylic fiber, or 
any other Du Pont fiber. Quantities of both continuous fila- 
ment yarn and staple required for development work are 
being made in an experimental operation at the Seaford, 
Del., plant of the nylon division. 

Announcement was made in December, 1950, of plans 
to use a 635-acre tract on the Neuse River, near Kinston, 
N. C., for the manufacture of Amilar polyester fiber. De- 
sign of the plant is under way and construction is expected 
to start sometime this year,’ Limited quantities of window 
curtains, blouses, shirts, sewing thread and suitings made 
from Amilar are currently being tested in the textile trade. 
The items were marketed under the laboratory designation 


Fiber V. In the industrial field, evaluation is also being 
made in fire hose, V-belts and other applications. 

Amilar polyester fiber, like nylon and Orlon acrylic 
fiber, appears to have many properties which Du Pont feels 
will make the fiber an outstanding contribution to the tex- 
tile industry. It has high tensile strength and high resist- 
ance to stretching—both wet and dry. It has good resistance 
to degradation by chemical bleaches and to abrasion. Most 
of the fiber’s properties are aqually good under wet or dry 
conditions. Fabrics made of Amilar have excellent resilience 
and resistance to wrinkling, launder easily, dry quickly, and 
can be heat set. It is possible to produce Amilar in a wide 
range of filament deniers. The fiber has good electrical 
insulation properties and is not weakened by fungus, mold 
or mildew, Du Pont officials state. 


QMC Statement Of Specifications Available 


A revised and up-to-date statement of specification re- 
quirements for Quartermaster textiles has just been pre- 
pared, and is available immediately from the Office of 
Technical Services, U. $. Department of Commerce. 

This report which was issued for the first time in 1949 
now incorporates changes in specification numbers and other 
specification requirements. It includes all listed specifica- 
tions of the Quartermaster Corps on textiles, which include 
many specifications also used by the other military services. 
The report lists, in convenient tabular form, specification 
requirements for each item, including both cloth construc- 
tion and finish requirements in terms of specification tests. 
Included are data on cotton fabrics, including plain weave, 
twill weave, ducks (gray-dyed-finished), napped woven 
fabrics, pile weave, knitted fabrics, woolen and worsted 
fabrics, rayon fabrics, nylon fabrics, mixed fiber fabrics, 
pressed fabrics, silk fabrics, narrow fabrics and finishing 
and after-treating specifications. 

This report which has been widely used in the textile 
industry for reference purposes will be of the greatest inter- 
est to firms currently planning to submit bids to the military 
services for textiles, or who are concerned with phases of 
mobilization planning of their production in the event of 
a large scale emergency. PB 98573r, Summary of Specifica- 
tion Requirements for Quartermaster Textiles, Revised 
1951, 129 pages, is available from the Office of Technical 
Services, U. §. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., at $3.25 per copy. Orders should be accompanied 
by checks or money orders payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States. 


Parley To Study Rules On Shrinkage Labeling 


The Federal Trade Commission has scheduled a con- 
ference March 28 to examine proposed trade practice 
rules which would forbid use of the term “shrinkproof”’ 
for wool products. Use of the term ‘“‘shrink-resistant” 
would also be placed under restrictions. The rules that 
are to be considered would cover the use of words such 
as “cannot shrink,” or “‘pre-shrunk.” Use of such terms 
would be held an unfair trade practice. Other terms that 
would be labeled in this way are ‘“non-shrinkable” or 
“matting and felting eliminated’ or any other term that 
would describe the shrinking properties of a wool garment. 

The F.T.C., in explaining its actions, declared that the 
general feeling in the wool industry was that no wool prod- 
uct could be made completely shrink-resistant during the 
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life of the garment. The meeting will be held at 10 a.m. 
in Room 332, F.T.C. Building, Pennsylvania Avenue at 
Sixth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Colorists Told New Vat Dyeing Procedures 


A discussion of new vat dyeing procedures and equip- 
ment of particular interest to production dyers and finishers 
by Ormand W. Clark of Calco Chemical Co., Bound Brook. 
N. Y., featured the regular meeting Feb. 24 of The South- 
eastern Section, American Association of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists, held at the Purefoy Hotel in Talladega, Ala. 
More than 100 textile chemists from plants over Alabama 
and Georgia attended the meeting. 

Speaking on “Contemporary Vat Dyeing Practices,” Mr. 
Clark discussed three fields of vat dye applications: con- 
tinuous processes for dyeing cloth, continuous for warp 
dyeing and certain phases of package dyeing. High-speed 
continuous processes for the reduction and fixation of vat 
dyes, which are applied to cloth by pigment padding, de- 
pend on elevated temperatures to accelerate reduction, Mr. 
Clark said. The fastness of dyeings made from a leuco 
solution is increased by immediately passing the cloth 
through a high temperature reduction process. 

Three methods of high temperature reduction and the 
problems arising under these were considered by Mr. Clark, 
who also explained a fourth, the molten metal alloy process 
which has just been announced. 

The Standfast machine, patented by Morton Sundour 
Fabrics, British textile firm, uses a molten metal bath and 
dyeing takes place within the confines of cloth and its 
adhering liquor during passage of the impregnated cloth 
through the molten metal. This machine, he said, is not yet 
used in the United States or Canada. In the present state 
of development, the machine is used primarily for dyeing 
through a leuco vat dye bath flowing on the metal surface, 
he explained. ‘‘For vat dyeing by reduced methods the 
Standfast machine should offer several potential advantages 
over many, if not all, prior methods for reduced dyeing,” 
Mr. Clark reported. 

At the business meeting, the Southeastern Section mem- 
bers voted unanimously to bring the 1954 A.A.T.C.C. na- 
tional convention to the South. A committee composed 
of Russell Gill, Southern Sizing Co., Atlanta; Kempton 
Haynes, Rohm & Haas, Atlanta, and J. W. Swiney, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, was named to work with the 
South Central and Piedmont Sections in making plans. 
Howard McCamy, Pepperell Mills, Lindale, Ga., made 
known plans for the section's Summer outing at Radium 
Springs, Ga., June 8-9. 


1.C.S. Offers Textile Engineering Course 


“Textile Engineering” is the over-all name of a new 
home-study training course that can be especially slanted 
to many different jobs in the textile industry. According 
to John K. Stearns, director of the School of Textiles at 
International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., the 
new course first teaches a broad working knowledge of 
textiles and textile manufacturing processes. From that 
point on, each student is trained in the skills of the partic- 
ular textile engineering job that he or his company has 
selected. It is the first course of its kind to be offered 
through the correspondence training system. 

The first 12 sections of the course provide the “basic 
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textile training’ which all its students will get. They 
cover (1) yarns and fibers, (2) fundamental calculations, 
(3) basic physics and chemistry, (4) preparation of fibers, 
(5) carding, (6) spinning and winding, (7) warping, 
(8) weaving, (9) supervision, (10) applications of tex- 
tiles, (11) textile designing and (12) finishing and dyeing. 

Then come five sections to train all students in basic 
engineering—mathematics, engineering principles, water, 
heat and air conditioning, electric power and lighting and, 
increasingly important, instrumentation and_ electronic 
control. 

When enrolled, the student may have elected to special- 
ize in one of the four main branches of textile engineering 
—manufacturing, for those in manufacturing departments; 
engineering, as such, for men working or interested in 
mill layout, construction and maintenance; chemistry, for 
research or dyeing and finishing departments, and sales 
engineering, for sales representatives of .textile machinery 
firms and other suppliers to textile mills. Depending on 
the option he chooses, the student then studies such I.C:S. 
subjects as elements of machine design, mill engineering, 
analytical chemistry, engineering drawing, salesmanship, etc. 

Mr. Stearns said the new course was created not only 
to meet the individual aim of many different kinds of 
craftsmen in the textile industry, but also to meet the needs 
of firms that want to extend group-training into all depart- 
ments of the mill. The flexibility of the textile engineer- 
ing course, he feels, will help it fit into established training 
programs. 


Report Storage, Exposure Effect On Cotton 


“Effect of Exposure and Storage on Color and Other 
Factors of Quality in Raw Cotton,” is the title of a new 
brochure recently made available by the Cotton Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Work reported in this publication ts 
a part of the research program on cotton under the direction 
of John W. Wright, chief of the research and testing divi- 
sion of the Cotton Branch. In its summary, the brochure 
states: “During 17 years of storage, high-grade cottons 
stored in Washington laboratories yellowed a great deal, 
low-grade cottons not so much. Results showed little change 
in length or length uniformity on exposure in the field or 
during extended storage thereafter when conditions of 
storage were similar to those of the laboratory conditions 
in this test. There appeared to be a small but not con- 
sistent loss of fiber strength related to continued exposure 
for the several series of cottons examined in this test, 
but no significant loss in storage.” 


Resources Of South Analyzed In Book 


The South’s natural and human resources and their poten- 
tialities for helping out in the present national emergency 
were discussed at a Washington news conference by rep- 
resentatives of the Committee of the South of the National 
Planning Association. 

Comments of the N.P.A. members were based on a 460- 
page analysis of the resources of the South and the economi 
policies necessary to use them fully in order to raise South- 
ern incomes. N.P.A. spokesmen said this policy should be 
of the greatest use in making current decisions on national 
policy as they affect the South in relation to the nation as 
a whole. The necessary background for analysis of agri- 


cultural price and production policies, industrial location 
policies, wage and labor policies, as well as policy in the 
utilization of man power, are set forth in convenient form 
for use by planners in industry, agriculture, labor and 
government. 

The book, Economic Resources and Policies of the South, 
published March 6 by the Macmillan Co., is the result 
of approximately three years’ work by two prominent 
Southern economists, Calvin B. Hoover, chairman of the 
department of economics of Duke University, and his 
colleague at Duke, B. U. Ratchford. 

E. W. Palmer, who is chairman of the N.P.A. Committee 
of the South and president of Kingsport (Tenn.) Press, 
urged that the South’s large reservoir of resources be fully 
utilized in the battle for maximum production in the pres- 
ent crisis: “This study presents the most complete and 
current picture of the Southern economy ever available to 
us. Such an unprecedented inventory of the South, accom- 
panied as it is by recommendations for future policies, will 
be useful for many years to come. But, completed about 
the time of the Korean war, it provides much needed 
guides—both to Southerners and to others who want to 
boost national production—on the way to get maximum 
use out of the South’s growing industry and achieve much 
greater development during the present national crisis. 
Especially helpful in these respects are the analyses of the 
effects of World War II upon the industrialization of the 
South and its discussion of the current status of plants 
constructed as a part of the munitions program of World 
War I]. We have much to learn from this all too recent 
history.” 

Aside from the present emergency, the N.P.A. spokes- 
men stressed the favorable outlook for the South's long- 
range development—provided the economy of the whole 
country remains sound. Their comments bore out these 
conclusions of Professors Hoover and Ratchford: 

“In every major sector of its economy, the South has 
made substantial progress in the past 20 years. In every 
sector except agriculture it has made gains in relation to 
the rest of the country. While agriculture remains of dom- 
inant importance in the South, it is declining in relative 
importance because of declining acreage under cultivation 
and because of the growth in other sectors of the economy. 

The gains, however, have much of the same general 
pattern, so that when they are compared they tend to con- 
firm each other. They indicate that economic progress has 
been broad and general, reaching into every segment of 
the economy and they, therefore, are more likely to be 
permanent than if they were restricted to a few special 
sectors. Further, there are indications that this is a balanced 
development in which the gains feed upon themselves and 
re-enforce each each other rather than competing among 
themselves. In other words, it may be that the South is 
over the hump in economic development and may find 
the going easier in the future.” 


T.R.I. Research Program Is Reviewed 


The board of directors of Textile Research Institute has 
approved plans for a new building which will add approxi- 
mately 3,000 square feet of floor space to the institute's 
present facilities at Princeton, N. J. Steel has been ordered 
for the building which will be used initially to house the 
computing laboratories, shops, and other research equip- 
ment, non-chemical in nature. Chemical installations will 
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be concentrated in the present laboratory. This announce- 
ment was made by Dr. John H. Dillon, director of research 
for the institute, before two groups of textile industry and 
university scientists which met last month to review the 
institute’s research program and results 

The meeting was devoted to a study of the cotton re- 
search program and was attended by the institute's advisory 
group made up of a number of technical representatives 
from institute member mills engaged in cotton manufac- 
turing as well as representatives of the U. S Department 
of Agriculture, the Office of Naval Research, and the 
National Cotton Council. The following persons attended 
this meeting: Richard Wells, Bates Mfg. Co.; W. W. 
Bayley, Sidney Blumenthal and Co., Inc.; R. Hobart Souther, 
Cone Mills Corp.; E. A. Murray and Donald Beal. Deering 
Milliken Research Trust; O. §. Plantings, Johnson and 
Johnson; Leonard Smith and George Buck, National Cotton 
Council of America: Lewis Larrick, Office of Naval Re 
search; L. W. Rainard, Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet 
Co.; Thomas G. Hawley, Jr., United Merchants and Manu- 
facturers; Robert Stevenson, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agriculture and Industrial Chemistry; S. H. 
Sherman and E. W. S. Calkins, U. S. Rubber Co.: M. Earl 
Heard, West Point Mfg. Co. 

Recent results in the chemical degradation of cotton. dur 
ing mechanical processing carried out by the institute in 
co-operation with Saco-Lowell Shops were presented by 
Dr. Helmut Wakeman, in charge of the institute's cotton 
section. He pointed out that the observed degradation in 
processing is appreciable and should be studied further 
to determine its effect on the quality of finished cotton 
fabric. Dr. Wakeman also discussed the properties of 
several varieties of cotton, giving data obtained by the 
institute's streamlined single fiber testing techniques and 
analyzed by means of modern punched card methods.. 

Dr. Dillon. pointed out that these results indicated serious 
deficiencies in current testing methods for cotton. He 
states that although amazing strides have been 
breeding new improved cotton, relatively little 


made in 
attention 


has been given to fiber and yarn evaluation test methods. 
Present tests, he said, often give misleading values which 
can result in exaggeration of the advantages of some cot- 
tons and missing good bets on others. The consensus was 
that both the processing damage and cotton fiber evalua- 
tion phases of the institute's program should be expanded 
in the direction of obtaining a comprehensive correlation 
of the laboratory results with mull processing conditions. 
A tentative proposal for accomplishing this objective, pat- 
terned along the lines of the International Wool Project, 
now under way, in the institute laboratories and at Forst- 
mann Woolen Co. was outlined by Dr. Dillon and there 
was general agreement that a plan of this sort should be 
developed in detail. 

The general research advisory committee of the institute 
met with several members of the cotton advisory group 
attending the sessions. Dr. Dillon presented a summary of 
the over-all research program both present and proposed for 
the future which was discussed and approved by the com- 
mittee. He also announced the establishment of a participat- 
ing fellowship by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for the 
purpose of studying two-dimensional stress-strain proper- 
ties of air ship type fabrics constructed from cotton and 
other yarns. This is the second participating fellowship to 
be established since the inception of the present program 
earlier this year, the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals fellow- 
ship, for the study of static electricity in textile fibers hav- 
ing been announced earlier this month. 


A report of actions of the North Carolina Legislature 
on Feb. 14, 1951, says: “The House committee on manu- 
facturing and labor killed, by an overwhelming vote, a 
bill to repeal the 1947 law banning the closed shop, union 
shop and involuntary checkoff of union dues.” 

During the hearings before the committee on manufac- 
turing and labor, the opposition to the repeal of the Right- 
to-Work Law came from a large group of employees. Prob- 
ably the most effective speech against the repeal of the law 
was made by a Negro minister. 


Group picture taken Feb. 15 at a Textile Research Institute meeting devoted te a study of the cotton research program. Front row, left te right: K 


Lanee Turner and Helmut Wakeham of T.R.1.; M. Earl Heard of West Point Mig. Co.; S. H. Sherman and E. W. 5S 


Co.: KR. 
& 


Hebart Souther of Cone Mills Corp.; T. G. 
and John H. Dillen of T.R.1. 


Back row: Richard Wells of Bates Mfg. Co.; Robert Stevensen of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
National Cetten Council; J. W. Wakelin, Paul Alferd and Harris Burte of T.K.1.; Lewis Larrick of the Office of Naval Research; E 


. Calkins of United States Rubber 


Hawley, Jr.. of United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc.; W. W. Bayley of Sidney Blumenthal 


; George Buck and Leonard Smith of the 
. A. Murray of 


the Deering, Milliken Research Trust; Thomas Evans of T.R.1.; O. 5. Plantings of Johnson & Johnson, Inc.; R. O. Steele of T.R.1.; and Donald Beal 


of Deering, Milliken. 
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SELLING AGENTS 
For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 
Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAYFIELD-STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 
Plant and Office 
1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 


WORKS N. MARIETTA ST 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


LONGER LIFE—Gpiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged ib 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonie 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel), which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Q.M. Canvas Goods Committee Organized 


A Canvas Goods Committee of the Quartermaster Asso- 
ciation was Organized early this month at a meeting held 
in the Quartermaster Depot in Jefferson, Ind. Personnel 
of the committee has not been announced; however, Walter 
S. Montgomery, president of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., has been assigned by the quartermaster general, Maj. 
Gen. Herman F. Feldman, to help develop the duck and 
related programs. 


Principal speaker at the committee's organizational meet- 
ing was Brig. Gen. Howard L. Peckham, commanding gen- 
eral of the New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency, 
who stated that it would cost an estimated $300 million to 
place a duck pool in operation. Gen. Peckham requested 
that such a pool be established. After summarizing the 
activities of the N.Y.Q.P.A., and the problems faced by 
that agency, Gen. Peckham concluded by saying: 


“The various Quartermaster Association commodity 
groups and committees have been of invaluable assistance 
in aiding our agency to solve its manifold problems. | 
am confident this new Canvas Goods Committee will be 
equally helpful to us. We intend to call the committee 
together as often as we may feel justified in taking you 
away from your important positions in your companies to 
seek your counsel and recommendations in procurement 
problems as they arise. Such co-operation between industry 
and the QM will be an effective guarantee of the successful 
fulfillment of our future canvas goods procurement require- 


ments, no matter how great the demands or how complex 
the difficulties.” 


Meanwhile, the National Production Authority has stated 
that it soon may have to take over the complete allocation 
of cotton duck. The agency made this disclosure at a 
meeting in Washington Mar. 13 with representatives of 
manufacturers of the cotton cloth. 


N.P.A. officials said they had reason to believe there 
may not be enough material to fill DO priorities issued 
by the military and by civilian establishments for their 
maintenance, repair and operating needs. Last month the 
agency gave civilian establishments authority to write their 
own defense order ratings on orders they place for mater- 
ials needed in their maintenance, repair and similar oper- 
ations. 

N.P.A. said it doubts cotton duck supplies will be sufh- 
cient to fill these defense and essential civilian needs. It 
warned it may soon. have to allocate all cotton duck. But 
officials said they aren't ready to undertake such an allo- 
cation program yet. Instead they are preparing a ‘‘stop 
gap’ measure: It will “substantially” raise the amount of 
defense-rated orders cotton duck producers will have to 
fill. At the present time, cotton duck producers must fill 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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defense-rated orders for up to 40 per cent of their sched- 
uled monthly production. 

To meet demands for carded cotton yarn used in making 
cotton duck, N.P.A. also plans to boost the amount of 
defense-rated orders these producers will have to fill. At 
present, they must accept defense-rated orders for up to 
ten per cent of their scheduled monthly production. 

N.P.A. didn’t say by exactly how much it intends to 
raise these percentage ceilings but it passed along for pub- 
lic release the recommendations made by the industry ad- 
visory committee. Those recommendations call for requir- 
ing carded cotton producers to provide at least 30 per 
cent of their production of Sizes 6 to 22 of single and 
plied yarn; 20 per cent of their production of yarns finer 
than Size 22, and 20 per cent of their production of yarns 
coarser than Size 6. 


Yarn Mills Running Above 150% Of Capacity 


Despite the hampering effect on yarn movement caused 
by confusion over the recent general price ceiling regula- 
tion, carded cotton sales yarn spinners continue to operate 
at or above their rated capacity, the Textile Information 
Service reports. For the week ended Feb. 3, average opera- 
tions by the sales yarn mills were slightly over 150 per 
cent of capacity based on an 80-hour week, and the weekly 
poundage output was somewhat in excess of the peak 1950 
rate reached in December. 

Total yarn stocks on Feb. 3 amounted to 341/, per cent 
of one week’s production, compared with inventories on 
Jan. 6 equivalent to 37 per cent of a single week's output. 
Unfilled orders on spinners’ books amounted to 17.57 
weeks’ production and were 50.80 times the stocks on hand 
as of Feb. 3. This compares with a backlog on Jan. 6 
equivalent to 18.63 weeks’ output at the then prevailing 
rate and 50.20 times the total stocks of yarn in spinners’ 
hands. 

The Textile Information Service, basing its report on 
Carded Yarn Association statistics covering approximately 
1.4 million member spindles, noted that during January 
production of weaving yarns increased 2.5 per cent while 
knitting yarns were off 2.3 per cent. For the week ot 
Feb. 3, 30.2 per cent of production consisted of knitting 
yarn, 57.6 per cent weaving yarn; and 12.2 per cent all 
others; in the week of Jan. 6, the percentages were 32.5, 
55.1 and 12.4 respectively. 


Two Conferences Feature Mill Electrification 


Two American Institute of Electrical Engineers textile 
conferences at Philadelphia, Pa., and Atlanta, Ga., are 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
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Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bidg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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JOSHUA L. BAILY & C0. 
Established 1876 


Merchandising - Converting 
Cotton Fabrics 


Broad Distribution 
the Principal 


American and 


Foreign Markets 


40 Worth Street, New York 13, N a 


J. E. SERRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLIS 


UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
OSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, WN. C. - Phone 2-5111 
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scheduled for April, R. S. Gardner, in charge of institute 
technical committe activities, has announced. The confer 
ences, at which electrical advances, developments and new 
applications in the textile industry will be reviewed, will 
be attended by electrical engineers, textile maintenance men, 
insurance men, executives and textile imstructors in colleges 
and untversities. Similar conferences have been held for 
several years at Atlanta, Philadelphia, Boston and Provi- 
dence, and have been successful in advancing electrical 
know-how in the industry, according to Mr. Gardner. 

The Philadelphia conference, which will be held in the 
Engineers Club on April 23, is jointly sponsored by the 
Textile Sub-Committee of the Philadelphia Section of the 
Electrical Institute and the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
It is planned primarily for those from the North Atlantic 
states. 


The Atlanta Conference, scheduled for April 26 and 27 
at Georgia Institute of Technoloby, and held for Southern 
textile technicians, is sponsored jointly by the Textile Sub- 
Committee of the Atlanta Section of the A.LE.E., the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute and the Georgia School of 
Technology. 

On the Philadelphia program, the following subjects and 
papers are scheduled: Principles of Static Electricity, L. W. 
Walkup, Batelle Memorial Institute; Static Electricity, A 


Cotton Textile Problem, by a speaker from the Institute 
of Textile Technology; Synthetic Textiles and the Static 
Problem, Dr. M. Hayek, Du Pont Co.; Static in the Woolen 
Industry, L 
M. T. Stevens Co.: Fundamentals of Good Electrical Instal- 
lation Practice, Swafheld Cowan, Factory Insurance Assn.; 
Wiring the Loom, V. F. Sepavich, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works: Electrical Installation on Full-Fashioned Ho- 
M. Marburger, Berkshire Hosiery Mills; 
and Finishing Plant Electrical Installation Problems, J. D. 
McConnell, Cone Mills Corp. 

The four sessions on static electricity will be repeated 
at the Atlanta meeting. Other sessions scheduled are: 
The Eddy Clutch, K. H. Boehmer, Louis Allen Co.; The 
Card Drive Story, R. E. Parker and L. T. Jester, General 
Electric Co.; Design of A Textile Mill Power System, R. B. 
Wickham, West Point Mfg. Co.; Considerations in Instal- 
lations of A Mill Power System, J]. C. Cummings, Bryant 
Electric Co.; and Problems in Operation and Maintenance 
of A Mill Power System, Dude Ray, Avondale Mills. 


A. Runton. director of machinery research, 


siery Machines, L. 


N.C. Cotton Mfrs. To Meet Oct. 18-19 


The North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Assoctation 
will hold its 45th annual meeting Oct. 18-19 at the Caro- 
lina Hotel tn Pinehurst. N. C. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices: 2840 Archer Ave.. Chicago 8. Dll. Sou 
Div.: W. S. Huss, Mer., 603 Stewart Ave... S. W., Station “A.” Box 172, Atlanta 
Ga. Special Reprs.: C. A. Carrell. 603 Stewart Ave.. &5.W.. Station “A."" Box 
172. Atlanta, Ga.: W. G. Polley. 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station “‘A."’ Box 1732. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: E. J. Nickerson. 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W.. Station 
“A.”’ Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: G. R. Easley. P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
M. M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, N. C.: 8S. F. Woodley. P. O. Box 2948. 
Oreensboro, N. C.: R. D. Vilas, 134 N. Crest Road, Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. C 
Camp. 2915 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va.: D. C. Jorgensen, P. O. Box 
516, Macon, Ga.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. Box 2463, Orlando, Fla. New Orleans 


District: J. C. Brill, Mgr.. 860 St. Charlies Ave.. New Orleans 13. La. Sales 
Reprs.: J. R. LeMaster, 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13. La.; E. E 
Drewry, P. O. Box 2426. Memphis. Tenn.: N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Hous- 


ton, Tex.: J. W. McLeod, 4716 St. Johns Drive. Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa 
Cc. J. Bruneel, Dist. Mgr.. 401 N. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md.: 
J. BE. Tyler, Sales Repr.., 1001 N. Calvert St.. Baltimore. Md 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs° 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, S. C. Carolina Repr.: W. D. Wor- 
nall, Box 1524, Charlotte 1, N. C.: Georgia and Alabama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, 
Box 221, Brookhaven. Ga.; Repr. for Air Conditioning and Humidifying Equip- 
ment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd.. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr.. 107 McGee St... Tel. 3-3289. Greenville, 8. C. 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr 
Southern Specialties Co., 202 Coddington Bidg.. Charlotte 2, N 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: Warehouse: Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. 
Orr, Mer., Charlotte, N. C., George R. Howard, Chariotte, N. C.;: C. FP. Martin. 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.: Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.: W. D. Livingston, Oreens- 
boro, N. C.: Marion West, Jr.. High Point, N. C.: J. T. Bohannen, Jr., Newnan, 
Ga.: C. O. Starnes, Rome, Ga.: R. W. Preeze. Chattanooga, Tenn 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse. 3333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.’ John D 
Hunter, R. S. Meade, @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: Eugene J. Adams, P. O 
Box 3228, South Highland Station, Birmingham, Als.: Jack B. Button, 1409 
Garland Drive. Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr.. P. O. Box 4817, Atlanta, 
Ga.: A. R. Skelton, Jr.. American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 
P. O. Box 592, New Orleans, La 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PULLEY CO., THE, 4200 Wiesahickon Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
Sou. Reprs.: J. E. Williams, Box 870, Charlotte 1, N. C.; C. F. Hazen, 380 
Garden Lane, N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: G. L. Marrison, 2216 E. llinois Ave., Dallas, 
Tex 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave... New York City 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mer 


Sou. Office. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis. Mo. S. E. Sales Mer. Corn Products 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville. J. V. Ashley. 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASHWORTH BROS... INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop. 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte. N. C.. J. M. Reed. Sou. Mer.. 
T. PF. Hart. Sales: Mig. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop. Laurens Rd.. 
Greenville, S. C.. A. E. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop. 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr.. Mgr.: Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO... 211 Congress St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt 
PF. E. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence. R. } 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agent. Frederick Salls 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 5S. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE. 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: 886 Drewers 
St.. Atlanta, Ga 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, I). Sou. Office. 31 W McBee /ve.. Green- 
ville. C., J. HB. Spencer, Mgr 


BARELEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N.C 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (VU. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence. R. ! 
C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 184, Tucker, Ga.: Thomas C. Roggen- 
kamp, 435 Wakefield Dr.. Charlotte, N. C.: L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 1133. 
Spartanburg, 5S. C.; Alfred G. Malone, P..O. Box 3763, Orlando. Fla.: P. R 
Singletary, 3364 Mathieson Rd., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: Edward J. O’Brien. Jr.. 
P. O. Box 675. Sliver Spring, Md 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William 
J. Moore. P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N.C 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelj:hia 34, Pa 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotie 7. N. C 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth. N. J 
Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard E 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N.C. Repr.: John Fergu- 
son, LaGrange, Ga. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H 


Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Bivd.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain. 
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You Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


York Road 


Phone 5-4022 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


THREE AREA 
SALES OFFICES 
FOR PERSONAL 
ATTENTION TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


Northern 
Plont 


BOX 560 
NEW 

BEDFORD. » 
MASS 


Branch 
Office 


2601 N. BROAD ST 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


Southern 
Plont 


BOX 59 
GREENVILLE, 
5. C. 


NE W 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 
BEDFORD 


“ PLASTIC-BONDED ” 
CANVAS LUG STRAPS 


‘ 


CUT LOOM MAINTENANCE 
For Mills using canvas-type lugs, these 
Pressure-Formed, Plastic-Bonded, Re- 
inforced Straps will stand up longer 
with fewer adjustments. 
PROVEN DEPENDABLE 

For further information, prices or 
samples, write Dept. TB, nearest? office. 


TEXTILE 


co GREENVILLE 
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LOOM EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


Card Grinder Specialists Since 1068 


Card Grinders for the cotton, woolen and 
worsted industries . .. Grinders for Calender 
Rolls . . . Special Traverse Mechanisms. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 


Office and Plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 


MANHATTAN ROLLS cut costs 


Many mills report longer service life—years longer—when they 
use Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls on their batchers, scutchers, 
slashers, padders, mercerizing and other equipment. This is because 
Manhattan Rolls do not oxidize, surface harden, crack nor change 
density. Even long periods of storing do not deteriorate Manhattan 
Rolls. Density is always engineered just right for the peculiar 
requirements of individual textile finishing machines. Ravybestos- 
Manhattan's method of bonding rubber to the metal core of the roll 
guarantees an inseparable cover. All these features insure long 
service and the longer your Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls last, 
the more they cut costs. 

Be sure to use the facilities of this Southern Plant for your next 
roll covering. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


V-Pree. and Gen. Mer., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.: L. L. Proneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Drive. 
Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 398 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atianta, Ga.; 
Prank W. Beaver, Concord, WN. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, C. V. 
Day, Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W 
Maddux, D. L. Fielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff. Rd., Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. MeElroy. 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Charlotte 2, N. C 

CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St., Long Isiand City 3. N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 
Textile Speciaity Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New England Repr.: H. E. Linderson, 
35 Westminister St.. Pro~idence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1-7075 

CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St... Greenville, 8. C 

CAROLINA LOOM REEF CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C 

CARTER TRAVELER Cr... Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Reyr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas. 
Tex 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAI 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


LABORATORIES, INC., Chariotte, N.C. Peter 8. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Suu. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 
CLINTON FOODS INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mer., Clinton Foods 
Inc. (Corn Refining Div.). ‘18 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3 Ga., Tel 
Walnut 8998; Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N.C.: J. Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Phone 22-8022, 
Greenville, 5. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Porrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, S. C.: Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan Ga 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., i7 Battery Place. New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.; 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Adcock, Megr.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mgr 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, P. ©. Box 95, Black Mountain, N. C 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 7. Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St.. Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ge., G. E. Hunt, Megr.: 2014 Stratford Ave.. 
Charlotte 5, N. C.. F. A. Miller, Jr.: 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex.. EB. EK. 
Anderson, Mer.: 2415 San Jacinto St.. Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mer.: 
508 N. Main St.. Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar: 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12, 
La., P. C. Hutehinson, Mgr.: 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fla., W. T. Roundy 


DANIELS, INC., C. BR. 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office. 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins and other canvas products. 


“ARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box, 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, S. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Maine St., Pawtucket, R. I.. Sou 
Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. Bolt, Jr., 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth EK. Karns, P. O. Box 846. Greenville, 8. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: F. G. Tanner, 1548 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.: 
D. C. Greer, The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
K. ©. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland 5615 Third 
Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, Fla. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C.: Greenville, 
S. C.; Roanoke, Va.; Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Pactery Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
1% Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville. 
8. C.; W. F. MeAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Chariotte 3, NW. C.: C. E. Déetsel, 
2320 Brooks Rd., Memphis 18, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 8St., Dallas, Tex.: 
D. Il. McCready, 32 Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Factory Braneh, Preston & 
Pilbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouses at Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barber Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; MceGowin-Lyons Hardware Go., Mobile, 
Ala.; Rose Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co., Shreve- 
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port, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Hugh Black, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, 
Tampa, Fia., Jacksonville, Miami, Fla., and Charleston, C.; Keith 
Simmons Co.. Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial 
Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.;: Tayler Parker Co., Inc., Nerfolk, Va.; Industrial 
Supply, Richmond, Va.: Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. Factory Branch: 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 
DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE Coe., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N.C. A. A. (Red) 
Brame, Sales Mer.: C. E. Oliver, 502 Unity St., Fort Mill, 8. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Repre.: R. BE. L 
Holt, Jr.. and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. ©. Box 745, Columbus, Ga 


DOLGE CO.. THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland. 
R. F. D. 4 Durham, N. C.: George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Provider.ce, R. I 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. S C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. S5.W., W. M. Mitchell 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Olbdam, England: Boston, Mass 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou. District: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 2, N. C 
R. D. Sloan, Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer.: E. P. Davidsoa, Asst. Mgr 
Technical: J. V. Killheffer, Laboratory Mgr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable, H. H. Field. M. D. Haney, Jr. 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr.. Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T. 
Hasty, Jr.. W. R. Ivey. G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentiemen is: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.,. P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John L 
Dabbs, Jr.. P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, 
Greenville, S. C.: J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N.C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St.. N.E.. Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, 
Adam Fisher, Jr.. J. H. Stradley, P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr.. A. V. Kerr. J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr. M. S. Williams. 
Jr.. L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga; Tenn., C. H. Asbury; Enoxville, Tenn., 
M. S. Morrison, Jr.: Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens: Memphis, Tenn., J. A 
Verhage. 


EATON & BELL. 904 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.: 753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.,. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield. Mer.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.., 
2201 Cedar Springs, Dallas 1, Tex.; R. F. ““Dick’’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 


FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St.. New York 3, N. Y¥. Factory and 
District Office: 202 Division St.. Rome, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: A. A. Austin, 105 
Briercliff Circle, N.B., Atlanta, Ga.: M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.: H. M. Sims. P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte, N. C.; H. M. Summoereli, 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal! cities. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE ©O., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia, N. C. 
Sou. Reprs.: E. G. Lytton, 1801 H Place, Charlotte, N. ©.: George 
Ratchford, Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Sou. Sales Mgr.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh, 
N. C.: B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.: G. E. Tate, Richmond, Va.; J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; B. C. 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P. 
©. Box 176, Greenville, 5S. C.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, 
N. C.: C. E. Dietzel, 2320 Brooks Rd., Memphis 18, Tenn.; BH. L. Cook, 3330 Bim 
St., Dallas, Tex.: D. I. McCready, 32 Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Fae- 
tory Branch, Preston and Pilbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., R. W. Davis, Mer. 
Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Yeung & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Mc-Gowin- 
Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.: Ress Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.: 
Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, 8. C.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co, Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fla., Jacksonville, Fia.. Miami, Fla., and 
Chariesten, 8. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.: Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.;: Industrial Supply, Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. OMice, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
S. BE. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, &. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C.; R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, N. C.; 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, NW. C.;: W. A. Dotterer, Florence, 8. C.; E. T. Hughes, 
Columbia, 8. C.: C. BE. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.; R. M. Thibadeau, 
Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Toledo, Ohio. 
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from spinning to weaving 


better, longer lasting quality 
CANVAS 
DOFF BASKETS 
AISLE TRUCKS 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


121 E. Third St., Charlotte, 2, N. C. 
9 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


TILTON 
Woven Endless Belts 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum 
power without slippage. 


Constant Length 


Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out 
at factory. 


Flat and Round 
Card Bands « Lickerin Belts « Doffer Belts « Cone 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


2 services... 
BUILT UP TO A STANDARD 


. not down to a price! 


—VYATES 8. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Erecting @ Exporting 


General Overhauling 


SMITH 
TEXTILE APRON COMPANY 
Producers @ 
of 
PICKER APRONS e BEATER LAGS 
WASTE MACHINE LAGS 


Designers Sellers 


P. O. BOX 664 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


PHONE 5-5181 
NIGHT PHONES: 5-3144 or 5-3586 
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You'll Save TIME In Your Plant With 


THE KELLOGG M-5 
SELECT -O-PHONE SYSTEM 


Available at all hours of night or day, every minute of 
the year, without a switchboard operator. 


Automatic, man-to-man service, not hampered by man- 
ual supervision. 
Provides for secret conversutions. 


We Install and Maintain Under Contract. 


SouTHEASTERN Sounp & Evectronic Corp. 
105 Cleveland St. Greenville, S. C. 


HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY 


Dealers in WoolTops of All 


OUGHTON 


TOP COMPANY 


Sommer — 


Write or Phone Our Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR & CO. 


Telephone 3-3692 Long Distance 936 
Liberty Life Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Moving 
table for Blends With Cotton and 
Other Fibers 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices: Atiuanta,. Oa.. 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. J. C. Martin, Mgr.: Charlotte, 
N. C., 523 W. Pourth St... E. W. Smythe, V.-Pres. and Sou. Sales Megr.: Green- 
ville, S. C., 1510 Woodside Bidg.. W. 8S. Johnstone, Sales Repr. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18. N. Y¥ 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.). Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. Atlanta, Ga 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. Reprs.: 
W. H. Brinkley, Gen Sales Mer.. Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte 
N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St Pickens. 
5. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex.. Tel. Preston 
7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga. Tenn.: C. L. Elgert, 10 E 
Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, 
Box 157, Glen Allien, Va.. Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Rad., N.E.. 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P. Hunt, Secretarial) Exchange. 
902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis. Tenn.. Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson. 825 W 
Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2016: S. P. Schwover, P. O. Box 1507 
or 302, Otteray Drive. High Point. N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist 825 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. D. Brown, 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E 
Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692; Long 
Distance 936 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8 Mass. Reprs.: Harold 
S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa., Phone GE 8-0500: E 
Jack Lawrence, 24415 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. Box 4072. Atlanta. Ga., Phone Walnut 
5250: K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala.. Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack Dempsey, 219- 
223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia. N. C., Phone 5-5021: Charles A. Haynes, Jr, 749 
Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Piateau, Providence 5. R. I., Phone Hopkins 
1-7678: Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia. N. C., Phone 5-5021: 
Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester 8 Mass.. Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants 
Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.: Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, 
Tex, 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 
D. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Atlanta, Ga.: Durham, N. C.: Tampa, Fila.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Memphis, Tenn.; Savannah, Ga 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., EE. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office. 
P. O. Box 3096. South Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres... and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mer both of Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: L. L 
FProneberger, Jr.. 307 Elmwood Dr... Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
399 Lofton Rd.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Frank W. Beaver,. Concord, N. C 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N.C 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates, 
Inc., 117 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Office, 218 Pendleton St., Green- 
ville, S. C. Phone: Greenville 3-8033. Sou. Reprs.: Mahon & Bone Co., P. O 
Box 345. Greensboro. N. C.. Tel. Greensboro 3-8307: C. C. Withington, 12 
Clarendon Ave., Greenville, S. C.. Tel. Greenville 4-150-W: William P. Russell, 
P. O. Box 778, Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Raymond 7-618 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Green- 
ville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
Cc. C. Switzer, Greenville. S. C.: BE. Hays Reynolds, Greenville. S. C.; Luke J 
Castile, 3015 Forest Parc Dr.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace. Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala.: James C. Jacobs, 779 Maple St., Spartanburg. S. C 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway. 
Greenville, C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte. N. C.. J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville. 5. C.: Stuart E 
Campbell, Phone 2753. Griffin. Ga 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, 8. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC.. 2607 E. Tioga St, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO.,. W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C 


LOPER CO.. RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass 


MB MFG. CO., INC., 1060 State St., New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oli- 
ver D. Landis. 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., for the States of North and 
South Carolina: R. B. Dorman, 1000 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga., for the States 
of Alabama and Georgia 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC... THE. Passiac,. N..J. Factory: North Charleston. S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Raleigh. Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co.. Enoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp.. Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE. 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1228 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; W. P 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.: Byrd Miller. 908 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
5. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T 
Forbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter & 
Coleman, P. ©. Box 722, Salisbury. N. C.: 8. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O 
Box 1351, Greenville, 8. C.: Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C 


METAL FINISHING CORPF.,. 1733 Statesville Ave.. Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., 
Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: European Repr Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Litd., Liecester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C 


MILNE & CO., A., 745 Washington St.. N. ¥Y. Harold F. Dicks, Sou. Mer.. 
735 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York 6, N YY. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackinzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer... 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N.C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Hairy L. Shinn and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Geo. A. Artope and R. F. Morris, Jr.. Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. 
N. C.: H. A. Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James Bide... Chattanooga 2. 
Tenn.: J. K. Boykin. American Savings Bank Bide... Atlanta. Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 408 
Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin 
St., Room 210, Richmond, Va 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 3954 Pine St 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C 
Gen. Mgr.. L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Reps J. Kenneth Summer, 
P. ©. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga Donald C. Creech, Charlotte. N. C.: Frank 8S 
Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.: W. Harry King. P. O. Box 272 
Atlanta, Ga.: M. L. Johnston, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C 


N.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. Sou 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St.. Charlotte. N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 8S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Carrol A. Camp- 
bell. Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782. Greenville. S. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, 8S. C.: Jas. A 
Sorrelis, Jr.. P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga’ Warehouses 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus. 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala 


NORCROSS CORP... 247 Newtonville Ave... Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N 
Poplar St., Charlotte, N. C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mgr 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia. N. C 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 8S. C 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Dl. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg. and Charlotte, N. C 
Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bidg 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 119% E. Fifth 8t., Charictte, N. C 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 806 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Las- 
siter, Greensboro. N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Montgomery 
Bidg.. Spartanburg, S.C.: T.H. Nelson, Charlotte, N.C.: W. R. Brown, 1214 
Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way. N.E.. Atlanta 5. Ga.: Richard D 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.: F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Southern States Chemical Co.. Greenville 
5S. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point. N. C.: Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Road... Philadelphia 20 
Pa. Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte. N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard. Box 574. Newton. 
N.C 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, C 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken. N. J. Sou. Reprs 
John EKilinck. 304 W. Forest Ave.. North Augusta, 8S. C.. and H. Walter Fricke. 
Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines) 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. P. O Box 4305 
Cc. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs: J. Warren Mitchell. P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville. S. C.: A. 8S. Jay. P. O. Box 687. Sylacauga. Ala: J. T. Hoffman. P. O 
Box 4305. Atlanta. Ga: L. H. Schwoebel. 615 Roslyn Rd... Winston-Salem. 
C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOoL tion studies, machinery layouts, 

SILK air-conditioning, power and 

NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OJUrchttects and Ongin cers 
ATLANTA 


SIZING « 
SOFTENERS © ALKALIES 


SHUTTLE DRESSING 


SEVDEL B00. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS. 
148 RICE 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Snd ustria / gin eers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


0 
SLEVERY TEXTILE APPLICAS 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSE 
AND CARD MAKERS 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS 


P. O. Box 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. Phone 49 


CASTINGS 


Grey Iren, Bronze and Aluminum 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Spetialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
or stationary heads, aleo all types of Beams. with woed barrels. 
Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Moter Pulleys, Sheave Pal- 


leys, cut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. 


Special Machines Quoted On Upon Request 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


and Contractongs 


+» 
"TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 
TSEYCO}| 
- 4 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
Eng 
~ 
4 | | 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprse.: R. E. L Holt, Jr.. 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C 


ROBERT & ©O. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill. N. J. Sou. Repr Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave.. Charlotte, N. C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot. Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.: H. M. Walsh. 
J. W. Hubbard, Fietcher 8S. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.: 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.: Greenville. 5. C.. Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas 8S. Smart, Jr.. Perry Clanton, Selling Agts 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS. INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13. N. Y 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd.. Charlotte. N. C.. A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer 


SARGENT'’S SONS C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.. F. E 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd.. Philadelphia 19, Pa 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atianta, Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel. E. A. Scott, A. Pate. Atianta, Ga.: W. L. Whis- 
nant, Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 
1064-1000 Main St., Pawtucket. R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants 
only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 
St.. Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 5. C 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St... Atlanta, Ga.. 
PF. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales: G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices: Atianta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fia., Miam!. 
Fia., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson. 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C.. and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. ©. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt. 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 MelIver St., Greenville, 8. C.: 
R. A. Smith. 121 Island Home Bivd., Enoxville, Tenn.: C. C Nix, 1026 Six- 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.. N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H.H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fila. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn.. Otto Cox, Sales Mgr... P. O 
Box 3061, Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.: E. S. Meservey, Ge. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; Jack M. Alexander, part S. C., N. C., Va.. 
Box 1623, Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.: O. L. “Blackie’’ Carter, part &S. C., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, 8. C.; T. BE. Doane, part Tenn., Northern 
Ala., Ky.. W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.; John R. Youngblood, 
part N. C., Va.. Maryland, Pa. and N. J.. Phone 264, 1012 St. David St.. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E. Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 8. Trron St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mgr... H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Pla. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., General Offices: 8046—28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches at: 380 Techwood Dr... N.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Br. Mgr., C. M. Wendell: 
1209 25th St., Baltimore 18. Md.. R. C. Lapp. Br. Mgr.; 915 S. Clarkson St., 
Charlotte 6. N. C.. G. M. Weitz, Br. Mer.: 605 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio, H. E. Gage. Br. Mer.: 2932 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Tex., C. C. Boutwell, 
Br. Mer.: 1602 Walnut St., Jacksonville 6, Fla.. A. B. Woodham, Br. Mgr.; 
1040 Camp St.. New Orleans 13, La.. L. G. Melton, Br. Megr.: 1617 W. Broad 
St., Richmond 20, Va.. C. F. Wenderoth, Br. Mgr 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices and Factory, 236 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta. 
Ga.. Tel. WAlnut 7221 Ingram Dickinson, Gen. Mgr., 158 W. Wesley Rd.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 2405. Reprs.: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915 Dodson 
Dr., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. AMhberst 1142: Albert P. Mauldin, 1736 Graham 
St.. 8.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. Tel. RAymond 2027: Ed. G. Merritt. 542 Peachtree 
Battle Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ge., Tel. CHerokee 4294: Sankey C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. S. C. Reprs.: John H 
Riley, 3015 Monroe 8St., Columbia, 8S. C., Tel. 8604. N. C. Repr.: Mason H 
Blandford, 713 8S. Neill St., Gastonia, N. C.. Tel. 5-1504. N. BE. Repr.: Chas 
K. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass., Tel. Kenmore 2-6920 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. ©. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin. 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1609, 
Greenviille, 5. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlante, Gea. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Sou. Reprs.: 
W. N. Dulaney, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: L. A. Dillon, 815 
Third St.. Durham, N. C.: Geo. A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. 
Spartanburg, &. C.: W. T. O’Steen, 435 N. Main St., Greenville, 8. C.; Walter 
P. Hope, Country Club Apts. 16-C, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N.C. A. 
Benson Davis, V-Pres. 
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STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Gales Repre.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 

77: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15. La., Tel 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co... 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga.. Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. MeLernon. 208 Hubbard St.. San Antonio 
2. Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Seott Ave., Charlotte, N. 
C ..Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 99-3813. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: T. P. West, Jr.. 10 Seminole Dr., Greenville, &. C., Tel. 
3-5932 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 


boro. N. c.. W. Cain. Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin. Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann. Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bateon and 


Sam Zimmermann. Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd.. Box 1496. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shutties, a division of Steel 
Heddie Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenville. &S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. 
Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St Pall River, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St.. Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga.; T. B. Farmer, Box 150, Langley, 5. C 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Chariotte, N.C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. S&S 
Terrell, Sales Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Piants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
FP. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.: W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. Mea- 
dors, Charlotte, N. C.: J. 8S. Leonard. Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, 
Columbia, S. C.;: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. BE. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, Charlotte, 
N. C.: J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.; 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.:; J. G. Loudermilk, 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.;: J. S. Sammons, Birmingham, Ala.: 
J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.: H. E. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.; Cc. B 
Pischer, Goldsboro, N. C 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Oa 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg. E. J. Eaddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y¥ 
S. E. District Office: 3119 8S. Blvd.. Charlotte 3, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist 
Mer., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd., Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804; E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St., Greensboro. 
N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291: John S. Barnett, Jr.,. 2 Rodney Ave.. Greenville, 
5. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128 


U. 8 RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S&S. C. Sou. Reprs.: Willlam P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, 8. C.; Oliver B. Land, 


_P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Pisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. Sou. 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 198 Main St.. Memphis, Tenn., 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, manager, S. C. Mayne: 1700 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654, manager, 5S. C. Mayne 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Duniap: 
903. Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling 


VALENTINE Co., J. W.. 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem. N.C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg.. Winston-Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT. INC., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mgr 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


WATSON & DESMOND, 218'% W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Reprs.: W. F. 
Daboll, Jefferson Standard Bide... Greensboro, N. C.: R. V. McPhail, 709 S 
Jackson St., Gastonia. N C.: A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 5. C.; 
D. E. Williams, Jr., 312 Hines Terrace, Macon. Ga 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; 
Gea., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham S8t., Columbus, Ga.; 
8S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hall, 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atianta. Ga 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road. Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Sou. Agt.: 
Charlotte Repair Shop. Z. C. Childers, Sales Megr.: Atlanta, Ga.. Office, 1015 
Healey Bidg.. B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.: Spartanburg, 8S. C., 724 Montgomery 
Bidg.. R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wi- 
liam K. Shirley, 11 Wyuka St., Greenville, 5 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL Y., Greenville, 8. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Repre.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Rt. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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PINS and LAGS 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 80 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


it means that you can speed your production by making 
use of oll the knowledge we have gained on needile- 
pointea specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 


P.O Box 95 Black Mountain, W. C. 


NEW 


BOBBIN BOXES 


OF MOLBED IMPREGNATED FIBERGLAS 


One piece molded construction with smooth, hard inside 
finish—moisture proof and impervious to oil, grease and 
most chemicals. No rivets, bolts or screws. Permanently 
colored, light weight and sturdy. Self-stacking or nested 
—in five standard sizes. The long-sought answer to the 
need for a practical and tough Bobbin Box 

Also mnufacturers of molded impregnated Fiberglas 


Finishing Trucks, Bobbin Trucks and vulcanized fibre 
Roving Cans. 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP. 


WESTPORT, MASS. 


Ralph E. Go. 


GREENVILLE. S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TEXTILE CLEARERS 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— 
expertly machined 


PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty 
REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note flat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” 


E. F. ROSE & CO. Maiden, w. 6. 


Baker-Cammack 
Hosiery Mills, inc. 


MEN'S NOVELTY HOSIERY 


BURLINGTON, NW. C. 


— 
EEO 
| industrial Engin 
. cen ury ver one-third 
PAYROLL CONTROLS cost SYSTEMS 
| SPECIAL REPORTS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
: COST REDUCTION REPORTS 
— | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


REBUILT WINDERS 


We thoroughly rebuild all types of 
Yarn Winding Equipment—Universal 
No. 5, No. 6, No. 10, No. 50, No. 60 
and No. 90; Foster Model No. 12, 
No. 30 and No. 101, Lazenby, Oswald 
Lever, Sipp Eastwood, Atwood, George 
Payne. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 


6708 Empire State Bidg. 
New York. N. Y. 


1064-1080 Main St. 
Pawtocke!, I. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


2319 Hutchison Ave. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


i—8x4 Saco-Lowell Slubbers, J3 Long Draft, 144 spindles each. 


2—40" Saco-Lowell Pickers, 2-beater Breakers with No. 7 Eveners, 1925 
Model. 

2—FS Saco-Lowell Hoppers, sk*” Wide with Sargent combs. 

J—No, 40 Universal Whirlwind Winders, 100 spindles each, double 


motor, wooden cones. 6” traverse 


Ii—W3 Kitson Waste Machine, single beaters 


. Partial Listing—Let us know your needs... 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 
Chariette 1, N. C. 


Phone 4-2403 


Warehouse: Wilkinsen Bivd. 
Behind Barbecue Ledge 


EATON & BELL 


Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED 


Spinning Overseer in High Grade Knitting 
Yarn Mill. Give complete qualifications and 
references in first letter 


Write “High.” care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Chariotte 1. N. C 


WANTED 


Overseer of Carding in Quality Yarn Mull, 
Combed and Carded. Give complete qualifi- 
cations and references in first letter 


Write ‘‘Yarn,.’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C 


FOR SALE—SWIFT 125 AIRPLANE 


Swift 125 Deluxe Airplane with General 
Electric Two-way Radio, Aeromatic propel- 
ler, Metal Canopy, Ojl Cooler, Navigation 
and Instrument Pane) Lights, etc. Low- 
wing, all metal, two-passenger, Retractable 
Landing Gear. Fast, safe, economical and 
easy to fiy. Cruises at 140 m.p.h. on 8 gal- 
lons of gas. Plane and engine like new; ab- 
solutely perfect condition. Plane cost $5.,- 
023.25 new. Will sell for $2,050.00 at Joanna, 
S. C. Phone Joanna, 8S. C., 2-861 or write 


LEWIS A. CRAWFORD 
Assistant Superintendent 
Joanna Cotton Mills 
Joanna, 8S. C. 


WANTED 


Executives, Supervisors, Office Per- 
sonnel, and Operatives to register for 
positions in the textile industries. 
Mill inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL TexTILeE EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE 
Box 1301, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Box 1674, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Box 7545, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 


QUILLS FOR SALE 


90,000 8” Draper Quills. Combination 
bushing and shield in base. Metal tips 
ht light Whitin or McMullen Spindle. 


Excellent condition. 


CHAS. G. STOVER CO. 
Box 6, Phone 3-6211 


West Point, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


5—7x3'> Whitin Roving Frames. 176 spin- 
dies each, double carriage. New steel rolls, 
flyers and spindles in original cases for 
these frames 


GAMBRILL & MELVILLE MILLS CO. 
Bessemer City, N. 


LOOM 


SPECIALISTS 


P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SALESMAN 


Steel Representative: Experienced alloy 
steels. Must have following in textile plants, 
South. Must have car. Commission basis 
equal to jobbers discounts 


Phone A. A. Spencer, Gastonia 5-446. 
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POSITION WANTED as weave room overseer. Ex- 
perienced and employed. No job too large or too 
small. Experienced on a variety of weaves; strictly 
sober: reference. Write J. care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Second Hand or Fixer on 
Barber-Colman Spooling and Warping. |2 years’ 
experience. Sober. Good references. 36 years old 
and an ex.-G. I. Write “‘G. I1.,"" care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. 20 years’ 
experience with electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment in cotton textile plants. Now employed but 
desire to make change. Excellent references as 
to ability and character. 38 years old. Write 
“GBR."" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—-Position as superintendent or assistant 
superintendent. Experienced on all cotton yarns 
and can grade cotton. References. Write ‘‘CY,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


spepetes by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.25 

Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equi 
ment. It shows mill men in all di. 
visions of the textile industry the most 
eflective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 


rayon handling. 


Order from: 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions: 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1235 
Chariotte 1, N. C. 


@ If you want a new job. if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 


WANTED 


Migs. Agent or Small Mig. of Textile Sup- 
lies to form manufacturing company ofl 
Specialized Textile Parts for Southern Tex- 
tile Millis. Products have good profit mar- 
gin and good opportunity for man or man- 


ufacturing company with sales force and 


following in Southern mills 


Write “‘Agent,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Chariotte 1. N. C 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 


a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - ---- 


(Check) 

| 


patient.) 


(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks ore re- 
quired in the processing of a new subscription 
before copies begin to reach you; please be 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for 
three years at $3.00. 


SIGNED 


one year at $1.50 or 


POSITION 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


SEND BILL. 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; 
| Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


No. 5 Foster Turret Lathe 


18* x 8 Milwaukee Lathe, Motor Drive, Taper Attachment. 


10* Queen City Pedestal Grinder, Brand New. 
No. 1 B & S Hand Screw Machine, Motorized 


Barber-Colman—Hobs, Milling Cuttors, etc. 
Chicago-Latrobe—Twist Drills and Reamers 


New Atlas Drill Presses 
Peerless Power Hacksaw 6” 


GUARANTEED USED MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT IN STOCK 


Milwaukee Milling Machine, Double Overarm, All Geared. 


Milwaukee Milling Machine, Single Overarm, All) Geared. x 6" Motorized 


Van Norman Re-Li-O Grinder 


Norton Tool and Cutter Grinder with Magnetic Chuck 


Henry & Wright Ball Bearing, 2-Spindle Drill Press. Motorized 
No. 12 HS Late Mode! Gould & Eberhardt Gear Hobbing Machine 


NEW METAL CUTTING TOOLS IN STOCK 
Threadvwell—Taps and Dies 


Heller Brothers— Files 


WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES 


Putnam—End Mills 
Starrett—Saws 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY 


3107 Wilkinson Blvd. 


Phone 3-1921 


Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN-—-MEN WANTED: Supt. large rayon weaving and throwing mill 


OVERSEERS FOR FOLLOWING DEPTS.: rayon piece goods dyeing 


and finishing; cotton carding and spinning combined; garnetting and picking 3rd shift; overseer rayon weaving or throwing or supt. to sel) chemicals; 
second hands for cotton and rayon weaving: second hands cotton carding: time study and industrial engineers; mechanical and plant engineers: drafts- 


men and designers; electrica] engineers; master mechanics: chemists and chemical engineers; 


PLICATION WITH US to keep informed of attractive positions open in the textile mills 
SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND FURNISHING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


CHARLES P. 


294 Washington Street 


Phone: Liberty 2-6547 


RAYMOND SERVICE, 


knitting instructor. LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL AP- 


INC. 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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"You will get Cleaner Cotton with the 


THORNBURG CLEANER 


It is carefully engineered 


Employs mechanical and centrifugal force to pro- 
gressively open and clean cotton or other fibres 
through six individual cylinders. Revolving beaters 
open and pass it over 225 vibrating, adjustable, 
non-choke grid bars. Centrifugal force and gravity 
opens the stock and removes motes, sand, dust, 
leaf, fly, and other foreign matter. 


* We are so sure of the job this 
Cleaner will do that we are 
willing to put one in your mill 
on 30 days trial without obli- 
gation to you. We will furnish 
the motors—you furnish the 
switch and do the wiring. 


Why it is Air-Free 


So that there won't be any air movement to obstruct 
the centrifugal action of the beaters upon the fibre 
and no air current to carry light leaf, etc., through 
with the cleaned cotton. Dust, motes, fly, leaf, and 
other foreign trash is loosened, separated, and 
permitted to fall by force of gravity through the 
grids, without interference by air currents, into the 
large refuse chamber. 


THORNBURG AIR-FREE CLEANERS HAVE 
BEEN INSTALLED IN A NUMBER OF THE 
SOUTH’S LEADING MILLS AND THESE MILLS 
REPORT EXCELLENT RESULTS ARE BEING 
OBTAINED. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Width 52 in.—Length 9 ft. 4 in.—Height 8 ft. 
5 in.—W eight approx. 2,000 lbs. 


We shall be glad to send an engineer to your mill 


to discuss your cleaning and opener problems. 


Manufactured by 


THORNBURG MACHING WORKS, Inc. 


DALLAS 


Phone 6829 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONALS 


Joseph L. Lanier, /e}?, 
for the past four years 
executive vice-presi 
dent * of «West Point 
(Ga.) Mtg. Co., has 
been elected president 
to succeed Gen. Ralph 
G. Boyd of Boston, 
Mass., resigned. Gen- 
eral Boyd was elected 
chairman of the h 
nance committee and he now becomes gen- 
Joe | 
Jennings, formerly vice-president in charge 
of operations, was elected executive vice 
president to succeed Mr. Lanier Rich- 
ard G. Conant of New York, president ot 
Wellington Sears Co. and a member of the 
West Point board, was elected to the com- 
pany 's executive committee New direc- 
William W. Wolbach, 
who was made vice-chairman of the board: 
John A. Sibley of Atlanta, Ga.; and Frank 
P. Sanford of Birmingham, Ala. Resigning 
from the board of directors Charles 
O. Richardson and Elwyn O. Preston 


eral counsel for the company. 


tors elected include 


were 


Dr. William B. Appel, chiet of the tex- 
tile section of the National Bureau of Stand 
ards, has been appointed chairman of ; 
delegation of American officials to attend a 
meeting on textiles of the Internationa! 
Organization for Standardization which will 
be held June 4-9 at Bournemouth, England 


Fred C. Frank. with Beaunit 
Mills, Inc., for the past 40 years, the pasi 
ten as plant manager for the three-unit mills 
Phoenix Division at Statesville, N. C., will 
be retired April 1. Mr. Frank will be suc- 
ceeded by H. Shelton Miller of Statesville, 
dyehouse superintendent since 1941 


associated 


J. Walter Barr. 
recently associated 
with Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., has 
Pneumafil Corp. and 
is located at the com 


until 
joined 


pany s headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. C., serv- 
ing in the capacity of 
assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Barr is a 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Auburn, and served as a captain in the Sig. 
nal Corps during World War Il 


Ned C. McCallister, formerly assistant 
overseer of weaving at Linda Cotton Mill. 
Cowpens, S. C., has been promoted to act- 
ing superintendent of the plant. Ben 
Hyder has been promoted to assistant over- 
seer of weaving succeeding Mr. McCallister 


John F. Antignat has become associated 
with Marchant Textile Co., Greenville, 
S. C.. and has been placed in charge of 
converting and quality control. Mr. An- 
tignat was with United Piece Dye Works 
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years and more recently with Stehbl: 
and Oscar Hayman Fabrics. Inc 


Chester W. Schweers has been named 
director of sales tor the general machinery 
division of Allis-Chalmers. Mr. Schweers 
has been connected with the firm for more 
than 20 years and at the time of his recent 
appointment was manager of the New Eng- 
land region. Merton M. York, since 
June, 1950, manager of the Boston district 
ofhce, has been named manager of the New 
England region to succeed Mr. Schweers 

Frank U. Naughton, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Eastern sales divi- 
sion of the Hyatt Bearings Division of 
General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. He 
succeeds W. L. Iliff, who died Feb. 3 
Mr. Naughton has been with Hyatt since 
1924 and formerly served in the Philadel 
phia, New England and Southeastern. terri. 
tories 


Rodney F. Lauer, a 
pioneer in the devel- 
opment of high alti- 
chambers and 
all-weather rooms for 
the Armed Forces, has 
been named vice- 
president in charge of 
engineering and re- 
3, | an search by York (Pa.) 
Corp. Mr. Lauer, who 
has been with the air conditioning and re- 
frigeration firm since his graduation from 
Cornell University in 1930, had been man- 
aging York's Pacihc District since 1944. 


tude 


Luther S. Roehm, formerly assistant sales 
Dow Chemical Co., has been 
appointed manager of the corn division of 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. Mr. 
Roehm, a technical 
Dow the past 13 years, will co-ordinate the 
various sales and development activities of 
the Staley corn division. 


manager of 


and sales executive at 


©. F. Merwin, who founded Eriez Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa., in 1942 when he 
years old, has beem elected chairman of the 
board of directors and has been succeeded 
as president and general manager by R. F. 
Merwin. Before joing Eriez several years 
ago, R. F. Merwin was in the newspape: 
business for some time and also served as 
priorities director of the Parker White Metal 
& Machine Co., Erie. 


was 70 


OBITUARIES 


Isaac Askin, 55, office manager of the 
Thomaston Bleachery of Thomaston (Ga.) 
Mills, died March 9 after a brief illness. 
Mr. Askin had been associated with Thom- 
aston Mills for 23 years. Surviving are 
his wife, one daughter, his mother and two 
sisters. 


James Gorden Cheney, a former vice- 


president and director of Mandeville Mills, 
Carrollton, Ga., died recently. His 
and two daughters survive 


wife 


Norman B. Dennis, 54, general office 
manager of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Atlanta, Ga., died recently while in New 
York on a business trip. Mr. Dennis had 
been with Fulton since 1937 and general 
ofhce manager the past year. Surviving are 
his wife, a daughter and a son. 


Marshall A. Goldston, Sr., 64, former 
chiet mechanic at Cannon Mills, Co., Con- 
cord, N. C., died March 18. He is survived 
by his wife, a daughter, three sons, two 
brothers and two -sisters 


Percy F. Merritt, 82, president of Mary 
Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga., died 
March 10 while on a visit in Savannah, Ga. 
He became associated with the company in 
1903 and was vice-president and treasurer 


for 35 years. He was made president and 


treasurer in 1946. His wife and three sons 
survive. 
MILL NEWS 

KINGSPORT, TENN.—Borden Mills. Inc.. 
has purchased and installed 12 Au Free 


cleaners manufactured by Thornburg Ma- 
chine Works, Inc., of Dallas, N. C. 


FRONT ROYAL, VA.—American Viscose 
Corp. March 16 announced it is planning 
to expand production at its plants at Nitro, 
West Va. Front Royal, and Roanoke, Va. 
These expansions will increase production 
of two of the corporation s products, ViCc- 
cose rayon staple and rayon tire cord. Vis 
cose rayon staple is in short supply and its 
needed in increasing quantities for both 
civilian and military apparel. The added 
production of rayon tire yarn will help keep 
pace with requirements of the 
rubber trade, largely for tires for military 
and related services. 


growing 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—A new division 
to manufacture fiber glass has been tormed 
by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. and will 
occupy the company’s Parkersburg factory 
with more than 200,000 square feet of floor 
space. A certificate of necessity has been 
issued by the United States Government for 
development of this new business to aid in 
the national defense rearmament program. 
Equipment of the Parkersburg plant will 
be rushed so that production may be under 
way in approximately six months. The 
new division will be under the general 
direction of G. P. MacNichol, Jr., vice- 
president of Libbey-Owens-Pord. General 
ofhices of the new division will be in the 
Waynes Building, Toledo, Ohio. The new 
fiber glass division will have its own man- 
agement, sales and technical staff but will 
have also the complete co-operation of the 
L.O.F. glass and plastics technical special- 
ists in serving national defense needs. 
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Locke Cotton Mills Co 60 
Loper, Ralph E 235 
Macanal Textile Corp 115 
Machinecraft 39 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co 201 
Macon Textiles, Inc 62 
Majestic Mfg. Co. & Climax Spinning Co 81 
Marquette Metal Products Co., The 30 
Marshall & Williams Corp ll 
M. B. Manufacturing Co 192 
Meadows Mig. Co 15 
Merrow Machine Co., The 183 
Mock. Judson, Voehringer Co. of N. C., Inc 54 
Monarch Mills 64 
Mooresville Iron Works 233 
Mooresville Mills 206 
Morgan-Jones, Inc. (Waverly Mills, Inc.) 117 
Moultrie Cotton Mills 54 
National Aniline Div.. Allied Chem. & Dye 
Corp 12 
National Ring Traveler Co 195 
Neely Mills, Inc. (York Mills, Inc.) 133 
Neisier Millis, Inc 111 
Newnan Cotton Mills T2 
N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co 91 
Norlander-Young Machine Co 229 
Norris Bros 202 
North Carolina Finishing Co. - 74 
Old Dominion Box Co 183 
Opp Cotton Mills (Micolas Cotton Mills) 196 
Orr Mills 65 
Osage Mig. Co EES 115 
Pacific Mills . 52 
Paddock Co., J. C 187 
Patterson Millis Co 59 
Pearson Mig. Co., The 165 
Pease & Co., J. N 233 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc 175 
Pepperton Cotton Mills 117 
Perfecting Service Co. — 199 
Perfection Spinning Co. 2 


Page 
Pickens Mill 133 
Pickett Cotton Mills 209 
Piedmont Processing Co 183 
Pilot Full Fashioned Mills, Inc 60 
Pilot Life Insurance Co 175 
Plymouth Mfg. Co 54 
Precision Gear & Machine Co 192 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 37 
Quaker Meadows Mills. Inc 65 
Randolph Mills, Inc., The 68 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc 
North Charleston Plant 229 
Ray Chemical Co 183 
Raymond Service, Inc.. Chas. P 237 
Reeves Brothers. Inc 31 
Rex Mills 81 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 223 
Riegel Corp 47 
Rhyne-Houser Mig. Co 133 
Robbins Millis (N. C.), Ine 113 
Robert & Co.. Associates 231 
Rockfish-Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc 65 
Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co 111 
Rose & Co.. E. F 235 
Rowan Cotton Mills 56 
Roxboro Cotton Mills 7 
Roy & Son Co., B.S 229 
Royce Chemical Co 241 
Russell Mfg. Co 62 
Saco-Lowel!l! Shops 93 
Safle Mig. Co 65 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc 53 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 213 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co 208 
Schmidt Mig. Co 229 
Seydel-Woolley & Co 233 
Shelby Cotton Mills 72 
Singleton Co., Russell A 157 
Sirrine Co., J. E P 227 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 19 
Smith, Yates D : 231 
Smitherman Cotton Mills 60 
Smyre Mig. Co., A. M 115 
Snap-On Tool Corp 205 
Solvay Sales Div. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 181 
Somerset Mills 70 
Sonoco Products Co 2 
Southeastern Sound & Electronics Corp 231 
Southern Electric Service Co 187 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 85 
Southern Weaving Mills 56 
South Fork Mig. Co 113 
Spartan Millis (Beaumont Division) 83 
Special Instruments Laboratory, Inc 55 
Spofford Mills, Inc 50 
Spool Cotton Co., The .. 27 
Spray Cotton Mills gu 
Standard Mill Supply, Inc 236 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. and Southern Shuttles 
Div 168. 169 
Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc 131 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 226 
Stonecutter Mills Corp 60 
Stowe Thread Co. & Sterling Spinning Co 13) 
Summerville Mfg. Co 50 
Superior Yarn Muilis, Inc 103 
Swift Mig. Co 113 
Swift Spinning Millis, Inc 64 
Tennessee Corp 179 
Terrell Machine Co., Inc., The 4 
Texas Co., The Back Cove 
Textile Apron Co. 159 
Textlhe Shops, The . 162 
Textiles, Inc 105 
Textron Southern, Inc 46 
Thornburg Machine Works. Inc 238 
Todd-Long Picker Apron Co 207 
Trenton Cotton Mills 58 
Union Bleachery 74 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 45 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co 157 
Universal Winding Co. (Atwood Division) 161 


Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc. (Seneca 
Div.) 72 
Uster Corp. 38 
Valentine Co., J. W 42 and 227 
Veeder-Root, Inc 5 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 41 
Vogel Co., Joseph A 189 
Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Inc. — 68 
Washington Mig. Co eee 103 
Wellington Sears Co. (West Point Mig. Co.) 197 
Wennonah Cotton Mills Co 58 
Westport Fibre Corp 235 
Wheeler Reflector Co 61 
Willingham Cotton Millis 133 
Whitehead Engineering Co 210 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 219 
Whi'in Machine Works 33 
Whitinsville Spirining Ring Co 223 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div. of G. F. & I 195 
Wolf & Co., Jacques = 
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concentrated sodium hydrosulphite 


A powerful agent for vat dyeing and 
color reduction by any of the modern 
continuous methods or in apparatus dyeing. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY + CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY S eS 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry ‘nick GD 6744 
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REDUCE SPINNING 
WAYS.. 


3 


7. 


4. Reduced Spoilage —because Texaco Spindura 
Oils won't atomize and fog-damage yarn on adja- Car 
cent spindles. 


You can lubricate all types of spindles with Texaco 
Spindura Oils and count on reduced costs through— 


1. Increased Production—because the sturdy films War 
of free-flowing Texaco Spindura Oils protect spin- 5. Lower Lubrication Costs om because the longer &W 
dies better, permit full-speed operation with heavy lasting effectiveness of Texaco Spindura Oils means Bleo 
packages, reduce ends down. fewer applications necessary. &-Fi 
2. Better Quality — because Texaco Spindura Oils Texaco Spindura Oils meet all spindle manufacturers’ re- Mai 
assure smoother, more uniformly twisted yarn. quirements for effective lubrication of spinning, throwing, — 
They won't thicken or pe Se like ordinary oils; spooling and twisting spindles . . . and there is a com- ee 
but constantly cushion spindles against vibration, plete viscosity range to meet all your needs. & 0 
“aga hunting and lagging thus reduce chaf Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you reduce spin- : Mill 

pre cre geese ret ning and other costs throughout your mill. Just call the >. 
3. Less Power Consumption — because Texaco nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants lndu 

Spindura Oils minimize frictional “drag’’ in both in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East > 
Sout! 
starting and running. 42nd Street, New York OFS 
Clas: 

sonth 
$1.50 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ey 
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TUNE IN... TEXACO presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon af Co 
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